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Has  the  Toast  of  Chicago  taken  too  many  bows?- 


You  can't  really  blame  Chicago’s  paper  doll  for  getting  a  mite  ing  audience  again.  And  start  paying  retail  rates  for  your  national 

anxious.  Any  old  star  hates  to  see  the  audience  leave.  After  all,  nevrspaper  dates.  "  ^ 

she  did  play  to  two-thirds  of  Chicago  back  in  '41.  But  now,  less  It's  a  smash  hit-six  days  out  of  the  week,  we  run  nrare  daily 
than  a  third  of  Chicago  bothers  to  catch  her  act!  national  linage  than  the  old  girl  and  her  co-star. 

So  she  puffs  a  lot.  Smiles  bravely.  And  bows.  And  bows.  So  forget  the  past.  Think  of  your  future. 

Times  have  changed.  So  catch  the  newest  show  in  town.  The  We  can  get  it  for  you- retail! 

Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination.  _  w\ 

Play  to  2,567,000  readers  every  day.  Reach  the  young,  grow-  ChiCS^O  SunTIniBS/  ChlC8^  Dsily  NoWS 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
%  OF  TOTAL  FEMALES— AGE  15-24 


OF  ALL  the  young  women  under  25  years  of  age  who  read  any  Boston  paper. 

almost  half — 101,000 — read  the  Record  American. 

And  remember  that  today  one-halt  of  all  young  women  are  married  while 
in  their  teens. 

It’s  the  same  story  in  the  age  25  to  34  group  where  the  three-or-more-per- 
son  families  predominate. 

ONLY  ONE  BOSTON  NEWSPAPER  STARTS  YOU  WITH  SUCH  DEEP  PENETRA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  TEEN-AGE  AUDIENCE  AND  MAINTAINS  COVERAGE 
STRENGTH  THROUGH  THE  FAMILY  AGE-OF-ACQUISITION. 


’Source:  “A  Profile  of  the  New  Boston,  Phase  H"  by  O'Brien-Sherwood  Associates  Inc.  For  your  copy,  write  Record  American,  5  Winthrop  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


THE  BOSTON 

Recofi^^ 

tmerican 

THE 

HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

New  York  Journal-American 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Baltimore  News  American 

San  Antonio  Light 

Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 

Boston  Record  American  and 

Sunday  Advertiser 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Puck  —  The  Comic  Weekly 
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Hmv  to  save  up  to  ^600 
an  ad  in  Louisville!* 

Effective  August  1, 1965  The  Courier- Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times 
adopt  Equal  Rate  Schedules  for  all  ROP  advertisers  and  a  new  wider 
column,  6-Column  Page  Format. 


INDIVIDUAL  AD  SAVINGS  TO  COMMISSIONABLE  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS  IN  NEW  6-COLUMN,  EQUAL-RATE  FORMAT 

lierc  arc*  the  savings  from  present  daily  combination  open  rates  to  the  national  advertiser  under 
the  new  (i-column  equal  rate  format.  Savings  indicated  are  for  an  ad  300  lines  deep.  For  ads 
of  less  than  300  lines— prorate  the  savings  in  the  ratio  of  the  actual  depth  to  300  lines  (i.  e.  an  ad  150 
lines  deep  would  have  4  the  savings  in  any  column  width).  All  savings  shown  are  on  the  basis  of 
Non-Contract  rates.  Savings  under  contracts  are  even  greater. 


Conventional  H  Column 
Width 

Savings 

Space  Bonus  in  Added 
Width  per  Line 

8 

S600 

None 

7 

300 

1  7/8  in. 

() 

300 

1  14  in. 

5 

300 

5/8  in. 

4 

300 

None 

3 

None 

1  7/8  in. 

2 

None 

1  L4  in. 

1 

None 

5/8  in. 

All  ads  except  4  and  8  column  receive  an  additional  space  bonus  as  shown. 


Hjie  €0inritir*^0ttrwal 

The  Louisville  Times 

*Get  all  the  details  from  your  Branham  man. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Gone  Spending 

School’s  out  in  Pinellas  County,  where  75,000 
young  spenders  are  making  a  significant  splash 
on  the  summer  economy. 

This  is  the  fresh,  new  face  of  Pinellas,  represent¬ 
ing  one  of  six  of  the  county’s  450,000  residents. 
Sometimes  they’re  overlooked  by  those  who 
think  of  Pinellas  as  a  resort  area,  a  home  for  the 
retired. 

Recent  survey*  of  a  teen-age  segment  of  these 
young  spenders  revealed  some  interesting  facts. 
They’re  more  interested  in  style  than  in  price 
when  shopping  for  clothes.  Fifty-one  per  cent 
use  their  parents’  charge  accounts.  Seven  of  10 
have  a  savings  account.  One  of  four  has  a  week¬ 
ly  income  of  $1 1  or  more,  and  is  spending  it  on 
good  food,  good  clothes,  good  cars,  good  times. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent  expose  nine  of  10  of  these  teens  to 
what’s  new  and  where  to  get  it,  a  high  batting 
average  in  a  lively  league.  They  like  the  special 
attention  received  in  both  papers  .  .  .  the  weekly 
section  of  their  own  in  the  Independent . . .  year- 
around  events  and  contests  staged  just  for  them. 

It’s  good  to  have  them  aboard. 


*3,157  completed  questionnaires 
in  four  high  schools, 
supervised  by  Suncoast  Opinion  Surveys. 


(^.  pplfrsburg  ilimpB 

noniDA  s  MST  niwspawi  ^ 

and 

Evening  Independent 


Represented  by  Story  8c  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


JUNE 

20-22 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Btio 
Peak  Colony  Club,  Melvin  Village.  N.H. 

20-23 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers, 

Tar,  San  Francisco. 

20-24— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-JaffeM 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

20- 24— AN  PA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Confereeci 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 25 — Edpress  Institute,  School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse  University,  Svn- 
cuse,  N.Y. 

21-July  2— American  Press  Institute  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar  |ne«|. 
papers  unoer  50,000)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

23-2^— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Rice  Hotel,  Houstw, 

23-26— California  Advertising  Executives  Association,  and  the  Newspape 
Advertising  Executives  Association,  Ocean  House,  San  Diego. 

25-26— Pennsylvania  State  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Pittsbutgli,' 

25-26 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Gearhart,  G»ir- 
hart. 

25-26— New  Mexico  Press  Association.  La  Fonda  Hotel,  Santa  Fe. 

25-26— New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

25- 26— Wyoming  Press  Association,  Noble  Hotel,  Lander. 

26- 29 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Statler  Hilton,  Boston. 

27 -  Blair  Summer  School  for  Journalism  (six  weeks),  Blairstown,  NJ. 


12-16 — Americars  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 

22- 25— Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  press  associations,  joint  meet 
ing.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

29-31 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  summer  meeting.  Grove  Park  Im 
Asheville. 

AUGUST 

2-13 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbi! 
University,  New  York  City. 

6-7 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Ocssn 
Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

8-l(V— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Otesaga  Hobl. 
Cooperstown. 

8- 1^— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Blltmore  HoW 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

14- 20— International  Typographical  Union,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washlngtor 

15- 17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  meeting.  Hotel  Amer¬ 
ica.  Houston. 

16- 27— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  Seminar,  Columbis 
University.  New  York  City. 

17- 21— United  States  Student  Press  Association,  Annual  Congress,  Madison. 
Wis. 

'  22-26— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  Convention,  School  of 
Journalism,  Newhouse  Communications  Center,  Syracuse  University. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

9- 12 — New  England  Associated  Press  Executives  Association.  Black  Point  Inn 

Prouts  Neck,  Scarborough. 

j  11-12 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Holiday  Inn,  Quincy. 

18- 19 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors,  Hotel  Muehlebact 
Kansas  City. 

19- 21 — Inter-State  Circulation.  Managers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

23- 24— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board.  Empire 
Hotel,  Victoria.  B.  C. 

25- 26—111  Inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn, 
Quincy. 

26- 28— S  outhern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Fall  meeting.  Pair' 
Beach  Towers.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


5— The  Advertising  Research  Foundation  Conference,  Waldorf-Astona 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

5-6— United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Statle' 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 
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At  last,  a  market  fact  book  for  the 
advertising  exec  too  busy  to  read 


Dispatch  alumnus  Milt  Caniff  visited 
('oluml)us  last  tall.  He  was  impressed. 
He  sketched  it  as  he  remembered  it 
from  the  late  20’s  and  as  it  is  today. 
We  were  impre.ssed.  A  few  pertinent 
facts  have  been  thoughtfully  inserted 
between  the  sketches.  You’ll  be 
impre.s.sed. 

1’here  are  data  like  population 
growth  —  double  the  U.S.  rate.  Con¬ 
struction  —  eight  times  the  national 
rate.  Family  income  —  nearly  9% 
above  the  U.S.  average.  Retail  sales  — 


Vi^/(  higher.  .And  more  —  lots  more. 

'I'he  color  story  is  shown,  too,  includ¬ 
ing  SpectaColor.  When  you  send  for 
your  free  copy,  why  not  ask  for  the 
(Continuing  Home  .Audit?  It  tells  you 
who  is  buying  —  and  who  should  be 
buying  —  your  i)roduct. 

•Just  one  datum  more:  93%  of  the 
Columbus  market  can  be  reached  — 
effectively  and  economically — through 
the  Dispatch/Citizen-Journal.  Now 
you  know  most  of  the  vital  facts.  But, 
wait  till  you  see  Milt’s  pictures! 


COLUMBUS  ^  COLUMBUS 

Dispatch  /  Citizen- Journal 

EVENING  SUNDAY  ^  MORNINC 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Member  of  Ohio’s  GREAT  "8” 


Raprvstntad  Nationally  by: 

Creamer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
Florida  and  Caribbean  Area  by: 

Hal  Herman  Aaaociatea,  Inc. 


,/ 


Why  the  search 
for  more  research 


at  CERTIFIED? 


C^oii 


You  want  the  same  reliable  product,  day  after  day, 
case  after  case.  To  provide  you  with  this  dependable 
reproduction,  the  search  goes  on  at  CERTIFIED  for 
better  methods  and  techniques  of  mat  manufacture. 
This  never-ending  search  for  perfection  pays  big 
dividends  for  you  in  electrotyping,  stereotyping  and 
in  the  press  room.  It's  the  watchful  attention  to  the 
little  details  that  makes  CERTIFIED  Research  so  im¬ 
portant.  They  never  take  quality  for  granted  which 
is  why  you  see  the  list  of  satisfied  CERTIFIED  DRY 
MAT  users  growing. 

A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  Every  Need! 


SYNDICATE 
for  job  wor1( 


BLUE  RIBBON  and  SILVERTONE 
for  quality  baked  work 


NEWSPAPER 

for  full-page  reproduction 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


umn 


Today’s  Text:  “A  newspaper  reporter  is,  with  notable-  excep¬ 
tions,  a  rather  unspectacular  but  dedicated  craftsman  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  distinguishing  feature  is  the  fact  that  he  would  rather  be 
doing  what  he  is  doing  than  anything  else  in  the  world."^QiMli, 

Coincidence  ran  wild  one  Sunday  when  the  two 
Robinsons,  each  the  Most  Valuable  Player  in  his  major 
baseball  league,  each  with  injured  thumbs,  were  both  called 
in  as  pinch-hitters  and  each  hit  singles  accounting  for  winning 
runs.  Tlie  AP’s  Mike  Rathet  and  Murray  Chass,  doing  the 
majors  roundups  for  PMs  that  Monday,  used  imagination  and 
verve  to  take  the  story  out  of  the  ordinary  recap  and  tickled 
many  editors.  The  lead  paragraph  of  Rathet’s  American  League 
roundup  and  the  lead  paragraph  of  Chass’  National  League 
roundup  read  the  same,  except  for  the  names — Hank  Bauer, 
Baltimore  manager,  and  Brooks  Robinson,  the  pinch-hitter  he 
called  in;  and  Dick  Sisler,  Cincinnati  manager,  and  Frank 
Robinson,  his  pinch-hitter.  One  editor,  who  didn’t  spot  the 
gimmick,  complained:  “What’s  happened  to  copy  reading?” 
But  many  papers  played  the  stories  side  by  side  with  such 
streamers  as  “Who  Else  Would  Robinson  Call  On  But  Robin¬ 
son?” — Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal;  “Robinson — Bum  Thumb 
and  All — Stars  for  Cincinnati  and  for  Baltimore” — Memphis 
Press-Scimitar;  “Robinsons  All  Thumbs  Until  Hitting  Strides” 
— Denver  Post;  “Pair  of  ‘Bad  Thumb’  Robinsons  Show  Why 
They’re  Most  Valuable” — Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News, 

Righted 

’’Cited”  is  such  a  handy  headline  word 
That  by  it  the  press  is  blighted^ 

I  pray  that  I  shall  some  day  see 
A  paper  that’s  calmly  but  fully  ex-cited. 

— W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Tucson 

.  Del  Carnes,  tv  editor,  Denver  Post,  has  sold  his  second 
television  play  to  the  Death  Valley  Days  program.  It’s  called 
“Mrs.  Romney  and  the  Outlaws”  and  is  a  yarn  about  a  lighting 
woman  editor  of  the  Durango  (Colo.)  Record  in  1881.  His 
first  teleplay  for  the  program  was  also  a  newspaper  yam— 
about  the  founding  of  Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News  in 
1859.  That  was  the  program  which  Dusty  Saunders,  the  News 
tv  editor,  reviewed  in  Mr.  Carnes’  column.  .  .  .  When  his 
four-year-old  son  was  accidentally  drowned,  James  Roberts, 
editor  of  the  Fairburg  (Ill.)  Blade,  wrote  in  memory  of  his 
son:  “An  angel  with  dirt  on  his  face,  a  smile  on  his  lips, 
and  the  irrepressible  urge  for  freedom  from  restraint  which 
only  a  newborn  colt  or  the  April  breeze  can  know.”  .  .  •  Charlie 
Peet’s  headline  in  the  Palm  Beach  Post  over  the  Clay-Liston 
fiasco  blared :  “Consternation,  Confusion  and  Cassius  Clay”  and 
Sports  Editor  Bob  Balfe’s  comment  was:  “Clay  was  introduced 
as  Muhammad  Ali,  and  an  alley  is  where  the  two  belonged. 
The  Dallas  Times  Herald  headed  it:  “It  Was  K(inda)  0(dd)." 
The  Glover sville- Johnstown  (N.  Y.)  Leader -Herald  ran  a 
black-bordered  box  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  column  with 
the  legend:  “R.I.P.  Boxing.” 

—Heady  heads:  “Kelly  Krai  Keeps  Kool,  Kollect  Medicare  No 
Worry  To  Her”— Tucumcori  (N.  M.)  Review,  “Husky’s  Hungr-r-y 
For  Beai^— No  Bones  About  It”  and  “T  For  Trouble,  T  For  Toy» 
— -B  For  Broke,  B  For  Boys! ’’^—Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  “Min¬ 
nesota  Minutes  Muddled:  Slow  Time,  Fast  Time— St.  Paul  ‘Tw 
Timed’”  &  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal  (by  Bill  Fritch);  ‘‘T- 
Birds  Trim  Trio  At  Tee,  Tennis,  and  Track”— Seotl/e  Coide 
Jourrusl;  “Woman  Walks  Weeping  In  Wake  of  War”— Seolll* 
Times.  One  of  those  double-mc»ning  heads  that  cause  readers  to 
do  a  double-take  was  in  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post:  “Two  Popular 
Burglars  Get  6  Years  Each”  (the  Popular  Dry  (k>ods  Co. 
robbed).  .  .  .  Keith  Green  calls  his  column  in  the  Hobbs  (N.  M.) 
Flare  “Random  Harvest”  (after  the  book  title). 
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Metro  New  Orleans  is  now 

nation’s  14th  metropolitan 
home-building  market! 

A  sustained  surge  in  home  building  here  made  Today,  a  tour  along  the  miles  and  miles  of  new 
1964  a  record-breaker.  But  the  records  erected  streets  and  roads,  new  boulevards  and  highways 
then  appear  to  be  short  lived  as  construction-  con-  within  the  New  Orleans  area  reveals  thousands  of 
tinues  in  ’65.  This  year’s  first  quarter  has  swept  the  new  homes,  under  construction  and  newly  corn- 
first  quarter  of  ’64  performances  back  to  mere  im-  pleted,  where  before  existed  an  untrammeled  and 
pressiveness!  Building  permits  are  up  789( .  Multi-  incredible  verdancy.  There’s  excitement  here  as 
family  dwelling  permits  are  up  135‘7.  The  first  whole  communities  are  developing  the  space  they 
quarter  total  is  1,557  and  for  the  first  time  they’ve  need  to  better  further  our  nation’s  conquest 
surpassed  single  family  plans  (1,361)  which  are  of  space.  New  Orleans,  remember,  is  the  home 
themselves  up  by  39^7.  What’s  more,  indicators  of  the  Saturn  boosters,  and  the  location  of  thou- 
have  slated  1965  as  an  11,483  new-housing-unit  sands  upon  thousands  of  new  homes  where  The 
year.  A  five-year  projection  ])oints  to  26,000  more  Times-Picayime  and  New  Orleans  States-Item 
multifamily  units  and  18,000  more  singles.  will  be  delivered  and  read. 

^imc^'Pic^unc  NEW  ORLEANS  STATES-ITEM 

(Morning  and  Sunday)  (Evening) 

LAFAYETTE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  70140  REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &*  SCHMITT 


editorial 

Who  Is  Watching? 

A  i,()T  of  national  atlvcriiser>  Itavi-  het-n  eniraiKftl  lot  years  l)v  lele- 
vision’s  Irox  car  aiulieiue  claims.  Ai  Iasi  some  one  onisicle  of  the 
conijjetilive  advertising  picime  has  told  the  .\sscHiaiion  of  National 
Advertisers  that  it  “ain’t  necc'ssarilv  s<»’’  when  it  comes  to  the  audience 
for  commerc  ials.  This  is  just  what  newspajrer  salesmen,  reprc'senlatives 
and  publishers  have  been  telling  them  for  years. 

Dr.  Gary  Steiner,  a  professor  of  psychology  at  the  Tniversity  of 
Chirago,  told  .\N.\  the  assumption  of  a  captive  audience  is  an  errone¬ 
ous  one: 

“We  cannot  assume  that  program  aiidienee  translates  with  some 
corrective  factor  into  commercial  audience.  We  can’t  simply  apply  an 
80  jrercent,  70  jjercent  or  10  peicent  figure  to  say  that  if  we  have  so 
many  thousands  of  viewers  per  dollar  to  the  program,  then  we  have 
so  many  fewer  thousand  viewers  to  the  commercial,  even  though  they 
may  be  in  the  rcxmi.”  (EitP,  June  12.  page  17.) 

Newspapers  discovered  this  years  ago  as  the  result  of  their  own 
research.  Many  of  them  have  made  suiveys  of  IcMal  audiences  for 
highly  rated  network  shows  and  through  s|M)nsor-iclenlifitation  ques¬ 
tions  found  a  heavv  |)ercentage  of  "tune-out  ear,’’  and  the  “lliish 
factor,’’  when  the  commerc  ials  came  on. 

Dr.  .Steiner  noted  that  “audiences  will  avoid,  fail  to  see  and  forget 
ver^'  rapidly  those  messages  that  run  counter  to  their  motivation, 
counter  to  their  self-interest,  those  messages  that  are  boring,  threaten¬ 
ing,  or  insulting.’’  .\ncl  judging  from  the  complaints  about  television 
advertising  from  viewers  there  is  a  pre|)ondfranre  of  that. 

ABC  Proposals 

T^ewspaper  op|X)sition  to  proposals  that  city  and  retail  trading  7one 

^  figures  be  dropped  from  reports  of  the  .\utlit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  and  replaccHl  by  county  information  sc'ems  to  be  mounting,  and 
we  think  they  have  a  valid  argument. 

Newspaper  circulation  and  distribution  is  governed  bv  markets, 
where  the  people  are,  and  in  most  instances  bear  no  relationship  to 
city  or  county  lines,  and  in  some  cases  to  stale  lines.  Retail  zones  have 
been  drawn  by  publishers,  audited  and  approved  by  the  ABC  over 
the  years,  and  many  heated  battles  have  ensued  over  them.  They  have 
not  been  “established  by  opinion.’’ 

To  reduce  newspaj>er  coverage  to  the  single  common  denominator  of 
the  county  line  w’ill  do  grave  injustice  to  many  newspapers’  coverage 
of  its  market  where  it  cannot  be  related  to  a  cointtv  or  a  group  of 
counties. 

Postal  Rates 

fT'nE  Citizen’s  .\dvisory  Panel  on  Postal  Rales  in  its  report  submitted 
-*•  to  Postmaster  General  Gronouski  has  recommended  that  Congress 
should  evaluate  diflerent  classes  of  mail  on  the  basis  of  their  .service 
value  and  other  intangibles  such  as  social,  economic  and  cultural 
importance.  We  agree,  and  it  should  iuclucle  an  evaluation  of  those 
asjjects  as  applied  to  second-class  mail.  Why  have  a  second-class  cate¬ 
gory  if  it  doesn’t  encompass  such  intangible  values?  T  hey  were  the 
reasons  for  establishment  of  the  classilicatiou  in  the  first  place. 

If  Congress  ever  gets  around  to  suclv  an  evaluation,  it  also  should 
bear  in  mind  the  multiple  increases  in  second-class  rates  in  the  last  10 
years  and  examine  the  reasons  why  most  newspapers  are  now  i>erform- 
ing  many  post  office  functions,  such  as  sorting  and  even  transportation, 
in  order  to  maintain  service  to  their  readers. 


For  erery  man  shall  hear  his  «»n  ii  harden, 
lialatians,  6.  5. 
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NO  DISCRIlVlINA TION 

Your  oilicle  (June  S)  said  that  I  felt 
disrrimiiKilion  toward  my  fair  sex  in  the 
NYU  journalism  department.  I  do  not  feel 
this  way  -iiul  did  not  say  that.  The  depart¬ 
ment  treats  each  student  fairly  regardless 
of  sex  and  its  informal,  friendly  attitude 
makes  it  a  jjarden  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 

The  j)rtM>f  that  NYU's  journalism  de¬ 
partment  does  not  discriminate  against 
women  lies  in  their  sending  me  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  I).  C.,  twice  in  the  Spring  of  1964. 
to  Washington.  D.  C.  and  Canton,  Ohio, 
in  the  Fall  of  1964.  and  in  their  choosing 
me  as  Siusday’s  first  NYU  intern  that 
same  semester. 

Hklen  Bloom 

Middletown.  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

PLEASANT  EXPERIENCE 

The  feature  on  NYU  J-Students  hit  a 
little-noted  nail  right  on  the  head. 
.VMEN!! 

It’s  clear  that  the  situation  hasn't 
(hanged  since  I  was  graduated  from 
NYU’s  University  College  in  19.S2.  You 
(an’t  get  a  job  without  experience — and 
you  can't  get  experience  without  a  job. 

.\fter  two  years  of  seeking  a  solution 
in  New  York,  I  went  to  a  weekly  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  then  a  year  and  a  half  later 
to  a  daily  in  a  pleasant,  prosperous  county 
<eat  in  central  Indiana.  I  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  it.  and  left  there  with  regret  seven 
years  ago,  for  that  Indiana  community  was 
far  more  representative  of  the  basic  values 
of  American  society  than  New  York,  with 
its  continuous  ferment,  possibly  could  lie. 

Ben  Altshuler 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

♦  *  * 

OUT-OF-TOWN  SEASONINC; 

Your  story  “NYU  Students  Find  Job 
Hunting  Difficult”  perhaps  requires  some 
further  explanation. 

First.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
New  York  University’s  Department  of 
Journalism  does  not  discriminate  against 
women  in  any  way.  Students  are  judged 
on  the  basis  of  tbeir  work  and  nothing 
else,  .\bout  as  many  women  as  men  have 
been  selected  for  our  Internship  Program 
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in  which  superior  journalism  students  are 
assigned  to  New  York  area  newspapers 
once  a  week. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  qualified 
women  for  jobs  after  graduation  as  read¬ 
ily  as  we  do  men.  In  fact,  many  of  our 
women  journalism  graduates  are  holding 
down  excellent  jobs  on  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  fact  that  a  girl  student  was  refused 
permission  to  travel  to  a  White  Citizens 
Council  meeting  for  a  story  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her  sex. 

Second,  there  are  many  newspaper  jobs 
available  for  NYU  graduates  who  are 
willing  to  leave  New  York.  Some  journal¬ 
ism  students  at  NYU  are  unwilling  to 
travel  out  of  the  city  in  search  of  a  job 
and  are,  therefore,  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  New  York  City  newspapers 
normally  do  not  hire  inexperienced  people. 

Students  here  are  told  that  they  would 
he  better  off  getting  seasoning  on  a  small 
or  medium  sized  daily  before  tackling 
New  York.  Many  of  those  who  have  taken 
this  advice  are  working  on  newspapers 
and  getting  good  experience. 

M.  L.  Stein 

.\ssociate  Professor, 

New  York  University. 

*  *  * 

‘MILLION-DOLLAR-INCH’ 

WTiat  is  a  newspaper’s  rate,  per  column- 
inch,  for  each  million  dollars  of  annual 
buying  power,  or  take-home  pay,  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  subscriber-audience? 

This  “Million-Dollar-Inch”  formula  is 
easily  determined,  of  course: 

Coluiiin«inch  rale  _ 

Circulation  X  P/Familjr  EPI  -i-  $l>niillion 

One  rarely  reads  a  critique  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  a  panel  of  media 
buyers  or  product  advertisers  that  doesn’t 
complain  that  ad  rates  have  advanced 
more  than  circulation,  and  hence  the 
milline  rate  may  have  increased  over  the 
years. 

So  what! 

Name  me  many  other  things,  the  unit 
cost  of  which  hasn’t  advanced  during  the 
same  years. 

The  unit  cost — the  milline  rate — didn’t 
really  go  up;  the  grasp  of  the  dollar 
simply  went  down. 

— And  so  the  milline  rate  of  space,  or 
the  CPM  of  broadcast  time,  are  inade¬ 
quate  norms  for  contrasting  rates  l)etween 
several  different  years,  or  several  different 
markets. 
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The  milline  rate — fine  in  its  restricted 
day — presumed  that  a  low-paid  share¬ 
cropper  and  a  high  income  dude  rancher 
were  one  in  the  same  as  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers. 

They  aren’t! 

It  isn’t  people  that  marketers  put  into 
rash  registers,  but  the  coin  of  the  realm 
they  can  entice  out  of  their  |)ocketbooks. 

Of  course,  a  millionaire  can’t  wear  a 
million  pair  of  pants,  hut  they  can  sure 
wear  l)etter  pants! 

— .And  a  good  big  man  can  always  lick 
a  good  little  man. 

Now  the  million  dollar  inch  contrast  be¬ 
tween  today  and  low-income  years  .  .  . 
or  between  different  markets  of  approxi¬ 
mate  size  .  .  .  will  prove  steadily  more 
attractive  to  s|)ace  buyers,  or  amazingly 
similar. 

To  be  sure,  relative  readership  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  may  he  challenged  under 
the  competition  of  television,  but  that  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  re-examination  of 
print’s  true  function  and  its  focused  use  in 
next-day  establishment  of  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  tv-demon.strated  products  and  RE¬ 
CONFIRMATION  of  necessary  selling 
facts  in  a  way  that  hazy  recall  of  fleeting 
broadcast  technic  can  never  achieve. 

Computed  accurately  and  used  for  what 
they  do  best,  newspapers  are  still  today’s 
real  value  in  throwing  the  switch  for  buyer 
action  at  the  cash  register. 

Harry  Huey 

Donrey  Media  Group, 

*  *  » 

GOOD  NEWS 

In  the  case  of  E&P,  I  must  agree  with 
the  public  that  some  rags  print  had  news 
about  anyone  up  front  and  good  news 
about  the  same  individual  in  small  type 
in  the  back. 

E&P  did  exactly  that  to  our  rag.  Na¬ 
tional  Informer,  when  it  along  with  other 
tabloids,  was  facing  judicial  heat  in  Con¬ 
necticut  over  smut  charges. 

All  the  tabs  were  convicted,  except  the 
National  Informer  and  another  tabloid, 
yet  pious  E&P  printed  the  good  news  on 
page  63  in  the  April  10th  edition. 

How  about  printing  the  good  news 
somewhere  up  front,  like  in  your  Letters 
column?  Either  that  or  we  will  misspell 
the  name  of  Editop  &  Peblisher  magazoon. 

J.  G.  Velna 

Editor, 

National  Informer, 

Chicago. 


Short  Takes 

Wedding  cows  will  be  exchanged  by 
the  couple.  —  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 

• 

All  newscomers  are  invited  to  attend 
a  coffee  at  the  vice  club.  —  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News. 

• 

Will  you  please  inform  bridges-to-be 
that  most  churches  have  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  about  wedding  procedure?  — 
New  York  Journal- American. 

• 

Pour  2  cups  black  roast  and  refriger¬ 
ate  at  least  24  hours.  Discard  vine-coffee 
over  roast.  —  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin. 
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No  Tirm  Plan’  for  Merger, 
N.Y.  Guild  Leaders  Are  Told 


But  ‘Something  Must  Be  Done’ 
They  Say  After  Meeting  at  HT 


Representatives  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York 
emerged  from  a  one-hour  con¬ 
ference  with  Herald  Tribune 
executives  Thursday  noon  ex¬ 
pressing  a  conviction  that 
“something  must  be  done”  to 
solve  New  York  City  newspaper 
problems. 

They  received  assurances, 
however,  that  there  are  no  firm 
plans  for  a  merger  of  any  kind 
and  no  deadline  date  has  been 
set  for  any  new  arrangement. 

It  was  “a  useful  meeting,” 
remarked  Thomas  J.  Murphy, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Guild.  With  him  were  Oliver 
Pilat,  Guild  president  who  is  on 
leave  from  the  New  York  Post 
to  work  on  Repr.  John  V.  Lind¬ 
say’s  campaign  for  the  mayor¬ 
alty;  Jack  Deegan  and  Thomas 
Fay,  Guild  officers;  and  William 
South,  representing  Guildsmen 
at  the  World-Telegram  and  the 
Journal- A  merican. 

The  group  met  with  Walter 
N.  Thayer,  president  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  who  was  the 
first  publisher  to  grant  the  re¬ 
quest  of  unions  for  a  confer¬ 
ence;  John  Bogart,  industrial 
relations  director;  and  Robert 
McDonald,  administrative  vice- 
president. 

The  Guild  leaders,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  said,  were  convinced  that 
some  survival  plan  is  manda¬ 
tory,  in  view  of  the  newspapers’ 
rising  costs  and  production 
impediments.  The  Guild,  he 
said,  was  willing  to  cooperate 
100  percent.  No  guarantees  of 
job  security  were  given  at  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Murphy  added, 
hut  the  Herald  Tribune  execu¬ 
tives  promised  to  discuss  maxi¬ 
mum  job  protection  in  the  event 
that  a  definite  plan  materializes. 
*  ♦  * 

Talks  about  “the  New  York 
newspaper  situation”  had 
reached  a  point  in  recent  weeks 
where  numerous  people  were 
engaged  in  cost  studies,  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  long-range  effects  of 
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new  labor  contracts,  and  pro¬ 
jections  to  determine  possible 
economies  in  consolidated  pub¬ 
lishing  operations. 

All  of  this  activity  gave  birth 
this  week  to  “merger”  rumors 
that  flourish  and  die  periodi¬ 
cally  in  newsrooms  around  town. 
On  his  Tuesday  evening  WNBC 
news  shot,  Gabe  Pressman,  a 
former  W’orld- Telegram  report¬ 
er  who  has  earned  the  soubri¬ 
quet  of  “scoop”  in  electronic 
journalism,  reported  he  had 
“just  learned  that  negotiations 
are  underway”  for  the  merger 
of  the  Herald-Tribune  (morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday)  with  the 
Journal- American  (evening  and 
Sunday)  and  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  (evening). 

‘Quite  a  Feat’ 

“One  report,”  said  Mr.  Press¬ 
man,  “is  that  the  merger  will 
take  place  by  midsummer.” 

The  Pressman  report  was 
picked  up  on  the  Huntley- 
Brinkley  NBC  network  news¬ 
cast  and  other  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  programs.  It  drew  con¬ 
firmation  from  chief  executives 
of  five  newspapers  that  there 
had  been  conversations  over  the 
last  two  years,  and  longer,  per¬ 
taining  to  possible  ways  to  re¬ 
duce  production  expenses. 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  added 
the  comment  to  Mr.  Pressman’s 
“midsummer”  prediction  that 
“it  would  be  quite  a  feat.” 

The  New  York  Times  gave 
the  story  top  position  on  page 
one  for  two  days  and  all  of  the 
other  papers  published  the 
statements  by  the  several 
spokesmen. 

Agents  of  the  antitrust  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  came  to  town  and  visited 
the  newspaper  offices.  In  some 
instances,  it  was  reported,  they 
made  “a  civil  investigative  de¬ 
mand”  for  any  documents  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  publishers’  discus¬ 
sions. 


Members  and  leaders  of  labor 
unions  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  became  restive  over  the  re¬ 
ports  and  meetings  with  pub¬ 
lishers  were  arranged  in  an 
effort  to  learn  how  far  the  “ex¬ 
ploratory”  talks  had  gone.  As¬ 
surances  had  been  given  them 
during  contract  negotiations 
last  spring  that  no  mergers 
were  imminent,  union  leaders 
said. 

Guild  members  have  been 
threatening  strike  action  unless 
progress  is  made  quickly  on 
new  agreements  with  individual 
papers.  Job  jurisdiction  and 
automation  issues  have  blocked 
settlements. 

Only  the  pressmen  have 
signed  a  new  contract,  dated 
back  to  March  31,  under  the 
general  agreement  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  a  $12  package  in¬ 
crease  over  two  years.  The 
printers  have  ratified  their  new 
contract  but  signing  of  it  has 
been  delayed  until  the  mailers 
and  electricians  come  to  terms. 
Agreements  have  been  reached 
with  the  engravers,  stereotyp¬ 
ers,  paperhandlers  and  drivers. 

An  article  in  Fortune  Maga¬ 
zine  last  October,  which  was 
said  at  the  time  to  have  had 
the  cooperation  of  John  Hay 
Whitney  and  other  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  executives,  mentioned 
ways  that  were  considered  to 
make  that  newspaper  healthy. 
These  included:  purchase  of  the 
Times  (which  was  not  for  sale), 
a  joint  printing  venture  with 
other  papers,  and  merger  with 
one  or  more  of  the  evening 
papers. 

When  talk  gets  around  to  a 
joint  printing  facility  in  New 
York,  an  investment  of  $20 
million  is  considered  modest.  A 
decade  ago  the  Herald  Tribune, 
then  under  ownership  of  the 
Reid  family,  showed  interest  in 
a  project  suggested  by  the  Webb 
&  Knapp  Realty  firm  that  would 
have  provided  a  common  news¬ 
paper  printing  plant  on  a  site 
over  Pennsylvania  station.  The 
idea  was  abandoned  and  the  site 
is  now  under  development  for 
a  sports  arena. 

The  caution  signal  lit  up  on 
the  joint  printing  plant  dis¬ 


cussion  when  the  Department 
of  Justice  moved  a  few  months 
ago  to  break  up  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  has  been  op¬ 
erating  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  for 
40  years.  There  are  20  other 
plant-sharing  arrangements  but 
they  vary  in  many  details. 

New  Antitrust  Gliief 

William  R.  Orrick,  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  attacking  four 
newspaper  consolidation  moves 
in  antitrust  cases  that  are  pend¬ 
ing,  is  leaving  the  department. 
His  successor.  Prof.  Donald  F. 
Turner,  underwent  examination 
last  week  by  a  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  considering  his  nomination 
by  President  Johnson. 

Questioned  about  his  views 
on  competition.  Prof.  Turner 
said:  “One  of  the  major  pur¬ 
poses  of  protecting  competition 
is  to  insure  that  our  economy 
will  obtain  the  benefits  of  com¬ 
petition  and  one  of  the  principal 
benefits  of  competition  is  in¬ 
creased  efficiency.” 

This  doctrine  might  fit  the 
argument  by  publishers  that  a 
merger  of  production  facilities 
effects  economies  and  preserves 
two  competing  editorial  voices 
in  a  community. 

Capping  this  week’s  reports, 
Mr.  Thayer  told  E&P  on  Thurs¬ 
day  that  they  were  all  “specu¬ 
lative”  and  “damaging”  to  the 
newspaper  industry  here.  He 
said  the  Herald  'Tribune  had 
made  important  gains  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year. 

Gabe  Pressman’s  editor,  Rich¬ 
ard  Kutzleb  of  NBC,  said  the 
decision  to  air  the  report  had 
(Continued  on  page  85) 

3  Newsprint  Mills 
Oosed  by  Strikes 

Strikes  closed  three  news¬ 
print  mills  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  this  week. 

International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany’s  production  at  Mobile, 
Alabama,  and  Pine  Bluff,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  was  halted  by  a  walkout 
of  pulp  and  paper  workers  at 
all  10  of  the  firm’s  mills  in  the 
Southern  Kraft  division.  Deliv¬ 
eries  of  newsprint  were  being 
made  from  other  areas. 

The  Ontario  Paper  Co.  mill 
at  Thorold,  which  supplies 
newsprint  to  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  New  York  News, 
was  forced  to  close  when  many 
of  the  workers  honored  picket 
lines  set  up  by  strikers  at  the 
Provincial  Paper  Co.  plant. 
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I>  CHICAGO 

Plastic  Plate  Report 
Due  in  RI  Program 


IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  PROGRAM  for  the  1965  ANPA  Research  Initituti 
Production  Management  Conference  in  Chicago  next  week  are:  Uft 
to  right  (seated) — Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  Washington  Star;  Hy  Shannon. 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News;  Bertram  G.  Burke,  San  Diego  Union 
and  Tribune;  (standing) — Herbert  E.  Cox  Jr.,  Wilmington  News- 
Journal;  James  H.  Lamade,  Williamsport  Grit;  Leslie  Griner,  Miami 
Herald;  J.  P.  Grant,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Fred  Paul,  Chicago  Tribunt; 
George  L.  Green,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin;  and  Edward  Rotk. 
Oakland  Tribune. 


The  37th  annual  conference 
of  newspaper  production  execu¬ 
tives  will  open  in  Chicago  on 
Monday  (June  21)  with  a  re¬ 
port  from  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute  on  a  new  development 
in  printing. 

Examples  of  a  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion  containing  full  color  illus¬ 
trations  will  be  distributed  to 
the  participants  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  a  progress  report 
on  field-testing  of  plastic  plates 
at  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette. 

Experiments  and  actual  press 
runs  with  the  newly  developed 
machinery  and  materials  have 
been  under  way  for  sev'eral 
weeks.  Richard  C.  Steele,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Worcester  newspa¬ 
pers  who  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  volunteered 
the  use  of  facilities  to  try  out  a 
process  which  has  been  under 
development  for  the  past  two 
years.  Copies  of  a  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  section  printed  from  plas¬ 
tic  plates  will  be  available  for 
inspection  at  the  ANPA/RI 
Pr^uction  Management  (Con¬ 
ference. 

The  latest  development  in 


offset  printing  for  newspapers 
also  will  be  a  highlight  of 
the  conference  when  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment  announces 
the  details  of  a  new  model  de¬ 
signed  to  run  off  64-page  papers 
at  the  rate  of  40,000  per  hour. 

Kepiirl  oil  Cunipiili'r 

Tests  of  a  new  low-cost  com¬ 
puter  for  typesetting  functions 
also  have  been  going  on  at  the 
Worcester  plant,  Mr.  Steele 
said  this  week,  and  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  progress  report  on  that  de- 
veloimient  also  may  be  made  at 
the  conference  next  week. 

The  Research  Institute  took 
up  an  idea  for  plastic  platemak¬ 
ing  which  was  advanced  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Bernardi  and  Henry  Ki;j’- 
siak  of  the  OnkUoul  (Calif.) 
Tribune.  Cooperation  of  two 
m  a  j  o  r  companies,  Reichhold 
Chemicals  Inc.  and  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corporation, 
was  obtained  and  then,  with  the 
help  of  nearly  all  of  the  mat 
manufacturers  serving  the 
newspaper  industry,  a  break¬ 
through  was  accomplished  a  few 
months  ago. 

Recently,  just  Itefore  the 
equipment  and  materials  were 


.sent  out  to  Worcester  for  field 
tests,  a  select  group  of  produc¬ 
tion  experts  witnessed  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  process  at  the  Wood 
factory  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.  W'hat 
they  saw  confirmed  a  belief  of 
the  developers  that  plastic 
))lates  used  on  conventional  let¬ 
terpress  cylinders  hold  the  an¬ 
swer  to  greater  fidelity  of  ROP 
color  printing,  as  well  as  great 
improvement  in  the  printing  of 
halftones  in  black  and  white  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ability  to  use  fine 
screen  cuts  without  any  ink  fill- 
in  problems. 

Thomas  P.  Bruno,  project  su- 
jiervisor  at  the  Research  Insti¬ 
tute’s  laboratory,  is  scheduled 
to  make  a  full  report  on  the 
development  —  now  officially 
called  the  Poly  Autoplate  Proc¬ 
ess  —  at  Monday  afternoon’s 
session  of  the  conference. 

Leaders  of  the  ANPA/RI  said 
they  anticipate  a  record  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel 
meetings  —  theie  are  37  set 
speeches  and  two  panel  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  four-day  program 
—  and  exhibit  of  printing  equip¬ 
ment.  (E&P,  May  8).  The  every- 
other-year  Chicago  gathering 
usually  attracts  a  large  enroll- 
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ment  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

The  program  will  cover  a 
wide  range  of  topics  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  printing  and 
control  of  rising  costs. 

Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
.sociation,  will  make  introdu^ 
tory  remarks  Monday  morning, 
expressing  the  interest  of  pub¬ 
lishers  generally  in  technologi¬ 
cal  change. 

The  chairman,  Hy  Shannon 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News,  will  then  introduce 
Harold  Grumhaus  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  for  a  welcoming 
address. 

Kniglit  Keynoter 

James  L.  Knight,  publisher 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
where  so  many  of  the  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  printing  field 
are  either  being  field-tested  or 
proven  in  production  schedules, 
will  give  the  keynote  for  the 
conference. 

Reports  on  the  significant  dis¬ 
cussions  will  be  published  in  the 
June  26th  issue  of  EDITOR  4 
PUBUSHER. 
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What’s  New  in  Newspaper  Research 

|{y  William  I).  Rinehart 
I  Director,  Production  Department, 

ANPA  Research  Institute 


i  Oil  June  20,  we  will  open  the  J7th  Annual  Production 
Manapement  Conference  in  Chicago  at  the  Conrad  Hilton. 

I  have  had  the  opportnuity  of  attending  these  conferences 
for  the  past  15  years  as  a  representative  of  our  business. 
For  years,  these  meetings  were  simply  a  rehash  of  what 
I  was  new  50  years  liefore.  The  exhibits  were  of  machines 
which  had  been  shown  many  times  before. 

■  Today  all  that  is  changwl.  First,  the  technical  sessions 
I  cover  the  subjects  that  are  bread  and  butter  items.  The 

I  production  man  is  thinking  in  terms  of  management  and 

I  at  the  sessions  he  can  get  constructive  ideas  that  have 

I  direct  application  back  home.  There  are  dowm  to  earth 

I  discussions  on  the  many  new  developments,  such  as  com¬ 

puters  and  highspeed  and  cajiacity  offset. 

The  exhibits  are  also  most  educational.  Tcnlay  there  are 
many'  new  companies  exhibiting  that  didn’t  have  a  news¬ 
paper  product  five  years  ago.  The  display  of  equipment  in 
years  past  was  small.  Today  it  is  very  large  with  much 
new  equipment.  This  year’s  conference  will  be  the  largest 
ever  held.  There  will  lie  the  highest  percentage  of  top 
management  ever  to  attend  a  meeting  on  production.  It 
will  be  an  extremely  worthwhile  conference  regardless 
of  your  position  in  management. 

I  There  arc  many  other  areas  in  which  research  work  is 
I  underway  to  develop  products  and  methods  that  will  fit 

j  into  our  business.  The  electronic  research  people  are  en- 

I  fleavoring  to  develop  an  automatic  ad  make-up  device  which 

i  will  operate  in  conjunction  with  a  computer.  Work  is 

I  underway  to  develop  phototypesetting  machines  that  will 

I  run  1,000  lines  of  straight  matter  a  minute.  The  first  1,000 

line  a  minute  Mergenthaler  Linotron  will  be  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  office.  Photon  Zip,  a  800-line  a  minute  straight  matter 
I  machine  is  now  operational  in  a  government  agency.  Addi- 

-  tional  manufacturers  have  highspeed  photo  straight  mat¬ 

ter  machines  under  research  and  development,  including 
R.C.A.,  Addressograph-Multigraph,  and  others.  The  proto- 
I  type  units  will  be  expensive,  too  expensive  for  the  bulk  of 
the  newspaper  business.  However,  in  time,  the  cost  of  ultra 
speed  phototypesetting  equipment  will  lie  reduced  to  the 
jioint  where  almost  every  newspaper  over  25,000  in  circula¬ 
tion  w’ill  have  the  ultra  highspeed  equipment. 

At  our  conference  last  June,  we  saw  the  introduction  of 
four  new  straight  matter  phototypesetting  machines  which 
were  the  Mergenthaler  Quick,  an  18  line  per  minute  ma¬ 
chine,  the  Intertype  Fotoronic,  the  Photon  713  machine 
with  a  capacity  of  30  lines  a  minute,  and  the  Alphatype 
I  with  speeds  up  to  about  15  lines  per  minute.  One  news¬ 
paper  is  setting  all  its  type  ranging  from  straight  matter 
to  06  Jioint  display  using  the  Alphatype  machine.  All  using 
the  phototypesetting  machines  are  finding  that  the  type 
output  is  sharper  and  the  production  output  is  increased. 

The  coming  decade  will  see  the  gradual  replacement 
of  our  hot  metal  machines  by  jihototype.setting,  first  of 
cour.se,  in  the  plants  converting  to  offset.  If  and  when 
we  get  a  practical  letterpress  engraved  plate  which  is 
fa.st  and  cheap,  the  swing  to  phototypesetting  will  be 
greatly  accelerated. 

We  have  seen  tremendous  strides  made  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  computers.  Just  several  years  ago,  to  hyphenate 
and  justify  required  a  computer  costing  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Today  in  practical  operation  are  com- 
puteis  costing  $40,000  doing  the  .same  operation.  In  the 
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not  too  distant  future,  I  am  certain  we  will  see  computers 
for  less  than  $20,000  in  most  newspaper  operations. 

Equally  important  is  the  program  development  work 
under  way  to  expand  the  utilization  of  computers.  The 
Miami  Herald  and  the  West  Palm  Beach  Post-Times  are 
using  computers  to  set  copy  blocks  of  advertising  copy. 
Other  newspapers  will  utilize  the  computers  for  this 
jiurpose  when  the  programs  are  properly  developed. 

The  Miami  Herald  is  using  the  computer  to  process 
classified  ads  both  billing  and  mechanical.  This  is  not  yet 
jiractical  for  others  because  of  the  expensive  hardware 
plus  the  lack  of  programs.  Eventually,  however,  the  basic 
system  will  be  used  by  smaller  newspapers. 

Another  important  pioneering  event  is  the  instaliation 
at  the  West  Palm  Beach  Post-Times  of  an  Electronic 
Copy  Reader  to  read  typed  copy  and  generate  machine 
tape.  The  reader  is  expensive  and  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  half  million  dollars.  Fifteen  years  ago,  computers 
cost  several  million  to  do  less  work  than  I  can  now  get 
out  of  a  $40,000  computer.  Time  will  tell  whether  or  not 
automatic  copy  readers  will  drop  in  price  in  a  .similar 
fashion. 

Much  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  electronic  readers 
will  rest  inside  our  editorial  offices.  There  will  have  to  be 
a  considerable  increase  in  clean  copy  flowing  out  of  edi¬ 
torial  offices.  It  could  be  that  we  have  fallen  into  sloppy 
practices  because  there  was  no  constructive  requirements 
for  well  typed  copy.  Perhaps,  we  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  will  have  a  rather  enjoyable  time  witnessing  a  black 
box  reader  win  the  battle  for  clean  copy.  We  have  tried 
for  years  and  most  have  not  won. 

Soon  we  will  see  the  introduction  of  double-width  off¬ 
set  press  equipment  designed  for  the  medium  circulation 
newspapers.  As  time  elapses,  you  will  see  a  continued,  rapid 
growth  of  offset  newspapers.  Before  1970,  I  expect  to  see 
.several  hundred  of  the  20  to  50,000  circulation  newspapers 
jirinted  offset.  Offset  today  still  needs  new  developments. 
We  need  automatic  plate  making  equipment  comparable 
to  letterpress’  Pony  Autoplate.  We  need  better  proofing 
methods,  and  primarily  we  need  an  off.set  double  width 
jiress  that  is  not  Cadillac  juiced. 

An  offset  pressroom  will  continue  to  be  more  expensive 
to  run  than  a  comparable  sized  letterpress.  Newspapers 
will  move  to  offset  to  obtain  better  reproduction.  At  the 
same  time,  they  will  generate  a  sizable  market  for  photo¬ 
typesetting.  We  will  have  the  small  computers.  The  brains 
for  photo  typesetting  will  be  in  the  computer.  We  will 
have  a  need  for  high  speed  straight  matter  photo  machines. 
You  will  see  these  machines.  We  are  already  seeing  the 
introduction  of  some  of  this  type  of  equipment.  The  high 
speed  photocomposition  and  small  computers  will  enable 
newspapers  to  make  appreciable  cuts  in  composition  cost 
over  hot  metal.  This  will  accelerate  the  transition  to  offset. 

Because  of  the  offset  quality  results,  there  is  a  growing 
or  a  renewed  interest  in  both  shallow  engraving  letterpress 
and  dry  offset.  This  interest  will  continue  to  grow  when 
the  highspeed  photocomposition  equipment  becomes  avail¬ 
able.  We  need  a  letterpress  plate  that  is  cheaper  and  faster 
than  our  Dow  etch  plates.  Certain  newspapers  are  con¬ 
ducting  tests  with  both  shallow  etch  and  dry  offset.  The 
Jiress  manufacturers  are  also  conducting  experiments  in 
this  important  area. 


The  New  Technology 


Hy  Lisle  Baker  Jr. 


Let’s  take  a  look  at  what  has  happened  and  is  happening 
in  the  newspaper  industrj'  by  way  of  new  technology.  Up 
until  about  a  decade  ago,  the  typical  newspaper  plant  and 
opeiation  was  little  changed  from  what  it  had  been  for 
some  decades  prior;  but  in  the  last  10  years  or  so  there 
has  been  a  virtual  explosion  of  innovation  so  that  now  new 
technologj’  is  “busting  out  all  over.”  Since  the  newspaper 
is  a  highly  departmentalized  business,  it  is  probably  wise 
to  list  the  most  important  developments  by  departments; 
and  this  listing  will  include  some  potential  as  well  as 
actual  ones. 

In  the  neu'sfroom  we  have  delivery  of  wire  copy  at  in¬ 
creased  speed,  the  delivery  of  wire  copy  in  upper  and 
lower  case  form  and  in  tape  form,  the  application  of  com¬ 
puters  to  the  organization  and  transmission  of  matter 
such  as  sports  statistics,  security  markets,  etc.,  and  the 
application  of  business  office  equipment  to  relieve  the 
dnidgery  of  statistical  and  clerical  matter. 

In  the  photographic  department  we  have  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  35  mm.  cameras,  the  introduction  of  films 
of  high-speed  characteristics,  the  automatic  processing 
of  film,  the  automatic  printing  of  pictures,  the  high-speed 
development  and  fixing  of  prints,  and  the  advent  of  nega¬ 
tive  color. 

The  library  has  seen  the  microfilming  of  files,  both  of 
full  papers  and  clips,  the  use  of  copying  machines  for 
fast  reproduction,  the  fast  printing  of  copies  from  micro¬ 
film,  and  the  potential  application  of  computers  to  the 
indexing,  filing  and  retrieval  of  information. 

The  composing  room  has  undergone  the  most  drastic 
transformation.  Here  the  changes  include  the  use  of  photo 
composition,  the  application  of  paper  and  metal  paste-up 
jn-ocedures  to  ad  composition,  of  higher  speed  linecasting 
machines,  of  increased  and  sophisticated  uses  of  punched 
tape,  of  improved  keyboards  some  of  which  are  electrified 
and  computerized,  and  more  recently  the  direct  applica¬ 
tion  of  computers  to  the  problems  of  hyphenation  and 
justification.  In  the  realm  of  real  potentials  in  the  near 
future  lie  new  proofreading  systems  and,  in  the  far  out 
future,  the  application  of  optical  scanners. 

The  engraving  department  has  seen  the  advent  of  auto¬ 
matic  etching  machines  for  both  magnesium  and  zinc,  the 
introduction  of  dycril  plates,  the  use  of  highly  automated 
cameras  using  roll  film  and  improved  techniques  of  print¬ 
ing  and  developing. 

In  the  stereotype  department  there  arrived  the  no  pack 
mat,  the  direct  pressure  molding  machine,  central  remelt, 
pijiing  of  molten  metal,  direct  pressure  molding  and  auto¬ 
matic  plate  casters  and  shavers  requiring  only  one  or  two 
men  for  operation. 

The  mailroom  has  its  automatic  labelling  devices, 
counter.stackers,  Irottom  wrap  machines,  stuffing  machines, 
improved  tying  machines  and  more  sophisticated  convey¬ 
ing  and  dispatching  equipment.  Just  around  the  corner 
lies  the  possibility  of  computerizing  the  galley  operation. 

The  pressroom  has  probably  undergone  less  change 
except  for  the  smaller  papers  which  have  gone  to  offset 
printing.  Among  the  bigger  papers  the  principal  changes 
have  l)een  in  increased  speeds,  faster  and  more  automatic 
pasters,  better  inking  systems,  and  greatly  increased  print¬ 
ing  of  color. 


Harry  Eybers 

Washington  Post 
Names  Eberle  As 
Production  Chief 


AP  Feature  Service 
For  Latin  America 

The  Associated  Press  has 
added  a  Spanish-language  news- 
feature  serv'ice  to  the  basic  news 
that  Latin  American  newspapers 
now  receive. 

Stan  Swinton,  director  of  the 
AP  World  Services  Division, 
.said  the  service  “will  provide 
brilliantly  w’ritten  feature 
stories  in  cultural  fields;  back¬ 
ground  articles  on  major  inter¬ 
national  developments  penned  on 
the  spot  by  AP  experts;  profiles 
of  leading  world  personalities, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other 
material.” 

The  material  will  be  prepared 
in  the  Mexico  City  bureau  under 
the  supervision  of  Chief  of 
Bureau  Morris  Rosenlverg. 


Washington 

On  Aug.  1,  Julian  J.  (Bud) 

Eberle  will  move  here  from 
Miami  to  be  production  manager 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

Harry  Eybers,  production 
manager  of  the  Po.st  since  1950, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
business  manager. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  John  W. 

Sweetemian,  publisher  of  the 
Post. 

Mr.  Eybers  came  here  from 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Telegram. 

In  addition  to  being  provluc- 
tion  manager  of  the  Miami  w\  i  e  txa  • 

News,  Mr.  Eberle  has  had  the 

responsibility  of  busine.ss  man-  Chicago 

ager  the  past  year.  His  career  Richard  V.  Dunbar  has  been 
on  the  production  side  of  the  a|)pointed  twhnical  director  of 
newspaper  industry  began  in  web  offset  products  by  the 
1937  on  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Mivdile  Conqiany,  a  division  of 
Journal.  Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Inc. 


(ExcerpU'd  from  a  talk  which  Mr.  Baker  made  at  the 
International  Press  Institute  conference  in  Canada  re¬ 
cently.  He  is  executive  vicepresident  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times.) 


NEW  ASSIGNMENTS  have  been  given  to  John  Tygret  (left)  and 
Charles  A.  Wahiheim  on  the  Torrance  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze. 
Mr.  Tygret  moves  up  from  assistant  production  manager  to  production 
manager,  and  Mr.  Wahiheim,  PM,  becomes  consultant  to  the  publisher 
(Robert  L.  Curry)  on  mechanical  and  labor  relations  matters. 


NEW  PLANTS 
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A 

Bell 

Ringer 

With  expenditures  of  $100 
I  million  a  year  since  the  end 
j  of  World  War  II  in  1945, 
I  newspaper  publishers  have 
I  dotted  the  land  with  hand- 
I  some  buildings  —  some  that 
I  are  plain  factory-style,  oth- 
;  ers  that  rate  as  gems  of 
i  architecture  or  towers  of  effi- 
j  ciency. 

Of  exceptional  beauty,  and 
j  utilitarian  from  its  restful 
i  patio  to  every  square  foot 
I  of  its  working  area,  the  new 
I  home  of  the  South  Bay  Daily 
;  Breeze  at  5215  Torrance 
;  Boulevard,  Torrance,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  sets  a  style  that  has 
I  won  many  admirers. 

The  architect,  Roscoe  L. 
?  Wood,  executing  some  ideas 
i  expressed  by  the  publisher, 
j  Robert  L.  Curry,  has  pro- 
-  vided  a  compact  arrange- 
i  ment,  on  two  floors,  for  pro- 
j  ducing  a  34,000  -  circulation 
I  daily  that  is  growing  rapidly. 

I  A  nine-unit  Scott  press  han- 
j  dies  present  needs.  Not  many 
I  years  ago  the  Breeze  came 
i  off  a  flatbed  press  at  Redondo 
;  Beach. 


Courtyard  at  entrance  to  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  building.  The  Copley  truth  bell  is  Art  in  copper. 


The  first  floor 


The  second  floor. 


News  Service 
Tests  Use  of 
‘Early  Bird’ 

Washington 
The  Los  Anjfeles  Times-Wash- 
ini^n  Post  News  Service  this 
week  tested  the  use  of  the  Early 
Bird  satellite  for  transmitting 
news  stories. 

In  a  half-hour  demon.stration 
period  at  the  Washington  Post 
building,  the  service  .sent  .stories 
at  the  rate  of  750  words  per 
minute.  This  is  the  .same  speed 
at  which  the  service  generally 
transmits  copy  abroad  but  is  75 
times  faster  than  conventional 
transmission  speeds. 

A  2,00()-word  story  on  the 
750  anniversary  of  the  Magna 
Carta  was  transmitted  in  less 
than  three  minutes.  It  had  been 
typed  on  a  teleprinter  in  London, 
converted  into  tape,  then  into 
electronic  tones  for  relay  via 
Early  Bird. 

The  transmissions  originating 
here  went  first  to  New  York  via 
Western  Union,  then  to  the  An¬ 
dover,  Maine,  relay  station  and 
on  to  the  satellite,  22,300  miles 
above  the  earth  off  the  east 
coast  of  Brazil.  From  the  sat¬ 
ellite  the  transmissions  came 
back  to  earth  at  a  G'oonhilly 
Downs.  England,  and  from  there 
went  to  London. 

Each  word  in  the  instantan¬ 
eous  transmission  is  estimated 
to  have  traveled  45,100  miles. 
In  September  the  Post  hopes  to 
acquire  Early  Bird  “channels” 
for  transmitting  daily  to  its  for¬ 
eign  offices  at  speeds  up  to  1,500 
words  per  minute.  Satellite 
transmission  is  said  to  be  cap¬ 
able  of  speeds  up  to  2,500  wpm. 

Telephone  communication  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  London 
by  means  of  Early  Bird  was 
another  part  of  the  test.  The 
Post’s  managing  editor,  Alfred 
Friendly,  asked  Robert  Esta- 
brook,  chief  Post  correspondent, 
“Have  you  anything  worth  say¬ 
ing  45,000  miles  through  the 
air?” 

The  period  for  free  use  of  the 
satellite  expires  June  30.  After 
that,  rate  schedules  of  $3,200  an 
hour  for  the  U.S.  relay  station 
will  be  charged  by  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Satellite  Corporation  (Com¬ 
sat).  The  tariff  in  Britain  has 
been  set  at  $6,500  an  hour  for 
ground  relay, 

• 

^  riter  ^  e«ls  .4flres>» 

W.AKSAW 

New  York  Times  correspond¬ 
ent  David  Halber.stam  and  Pol¬ 
ish  actress  Elzbieta  Czyzewska 
were  married  here  June  13. 


Liu  Goes  to  Bangkok 

Roliert  Liu,  Associated  Press 
correspondent  who  has  been 
covering  Korean  and  Viet  Nam 
events,  has  lieen  named  as  the 
.4P’s  chief  correspondent  in 
Bangkok.  He  w'as  born  in  Sian, 
China,  in  1937,  attended  the 
University  of  Hong  Kong  and 
worked  on  the  South  China 
Mominii  Post  1956-57  before 
getting  a  job  as  a  copyboy  in 
AP’s  San  Francisco  bureau.  He 
is  a  U.S.  citizen. 


AP  Circuit 
From  Saigon 
Is  Operating 

The  .Associated  Press  now  has 
two-  w  a  y  communication  by 
lea.s«?d  teleprinter  circuit  be¬ 
tween  its  Foreign  News  Desk 
in  New  York  and  the  .AP  office 
in  Saigon. 

The  service,  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  June  14,  enables  Saigon 
Correspondent  Malcolm  Browne 
and  his  .staff  in  Viet  Nam  to 
send  stories  directly  to  the  for¬ 
eign  desk  for  almost  instantane¬ 
ous  distribution  to  AP  memliers. 

The  circuit  operates  12  hours 
daily  but  soon  will  lie  o|)en 
ai’ound  the  clock  when  the  Viet¬ 
namese  post  office  (PTT)  ac¬ 
quires  enough  technical  jier.son- 
nel  to  man  the  wire. 

The  circuit,  leased  by  AP 
from  RCA  Communications,  is 
a  radio  facility  from  Saigon  to 
Manila,  where  the  signal  is 
piped  into  a  cable  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  then  to  New  York. 

It  replaces  a  system  often  re¬ 
plete  with  frustrating  delays,  in 
which  AP  stories  were  filed  at 
the  Saigon  post-office  for  trans¬ 
mission  by  commercial  facilities 
to  the  AP  office  in  Tokyo.  From 
there  the  stories  were  sent  by 
lea.sed  circuit  to  New  York. 

The  press  corps  in  Saigon  is 
estimated  at  about  200  and  the 
commercial  facilities  are  fre¬ 
quently  overcrowded. 

In  the  past,  the  Saigon  post 
office  frequently  has  been  closed 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Twice 
AP  men  scored  newslieats  on 
government  upsets  by  telephon¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  foreign  desk 
in  New  Yoi-k. 

Ml-.  Browne  once  gave  a  .sol¬ 
dier  $50  to  take  a  turn  at  the 
telephone  to  get  out  the  news 
of  an  attempted  coup.  It  was 
Sunday  and  the  only  communi¬ 
cation  possible  with  the  outside 
world  was  the  special  telephone 
circuit  set  up  by  the  Viet  Nam 
government  for  Americans  to 
call  home. 


Bernhard  Hawkins 


BeriihanI,  Hawkins 
Receive  PrniiinlioiiK 

PiTT.SBURGlI,  Pa. 

William  Block,  publisher  of 
the  Pittsburph  Post-Gazette,  an¬ 
nounced  June  15  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Andrew  Bernhard  as 
as.sociate  publisher  and  Frank 
N.  Hawkins  as  editor. 

Mr.  Bernhard  has  been  editor 
of  the  Post-Gazette  since  1947. 
In  his  new  position  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  a  twice-weekly 
column.  Mr.  Hawkins  has  lieen 
(‘ditor  of  the  editorial  iiage  since 
December,  1962. 

Mr.  Bernhard,  born  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  has  been  a  new.s- 
liaperman  for  40  years.  In  his 
early  years  he  was  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
Cliieapo  Tribune;  later  became 
city  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  was  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eayle  jirior  to 
coming  to  Pittsburgh  in  1944  as 
managing  editor. 

Mr.  Hawkins  was  boin  in 
Georgia,  and  after  working  in 
his  home  state  became  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune  in  1943,  and  edito¬ 
rial  writer  for  the  At  Unit  a  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1944.  He  joined  the  Post- 
Gazette  in  1946  as  chief  edito¬ 
rial  writer.  In  1952  he  spent  a 
year  in  We.stern  Europe  on  a 
Reid  Foundation  fellow.ship  and 
just  two  weeks  ago  he  com¬ 
pleted  a  seven-week  tour  of 
South  American  capital  cities. 

• 

Weekly  Publishers’ 

Libel  Suit  Quashed 

Bay  City,  Texas 
-A  liliel  suit  brought  by  the 
publishers  of  a  w-eekly  new.s- 
jiajier  against  Bay  City  Tribune 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Tribune,  was  di.smissed  recently 
by  District  Judge  G.  P.  Hardy. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  plain¬ 
tiffs — Ralidi  E.  Barlow,  Nicholas 
Moore  and  O.  B.  Stanley — had 
failed  to  jiost  bond  for  court 
costs  by  a  prescribed  time.  Their 
complaint,  filed  last  Nov.  30, 
charged  that  the  Tribune  had 
publi.shed  statements  that  caused 
them  to  lose  $50,000  in  the  sale 
of  their  weekly  newspaper. 

Mr.  Stanley  withdrew  from 
the  case  after  a  judge  ordered 
him  to  produce  personal  records 
and  the  records  of  Stanley 
Stores  Inc.,  a  supermarket  chain. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


W.  G.  Chandler 
Dies;  President 
Of  ANPA  in  15 

William  G.  Chandler,  82,  a 
Scripps-Howai'd  Newspapers  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  many  years  and 
president  of  the  American 
Newspai)er  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1945-47,  died  June  16 
at  his  home  at  Rye,  N.  Y. 

In  1963,  when  he  retired,  Mr. 
Chandler  was  president  of 
Scripp.s-Howard  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Investment  (Company. 
He  had  .started  his  career  writ¬ 
ing  a  column  for  the  Akron 
Beaeon — his  home  town — about 
soldiers  in  training  for  .'^eiA-ice 
in  the  War  with  .Spain. 

He  went  to  work  for  the 
Cleveland  Press  in  1899  and  in 
1915  he  was  general  business 
manager  of  the  Scripps- Howard 
grou)). 

A  brother,  Ralph  B.,  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Reyister;  another,  Rob¬ 
ert,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press.  Other  survivors 
are  Mr.  Chandler’s  widow;  a 
brother,  James,  of  Fayetteville, 
N.  C.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Nina  Steffens  of  Sarasota,  Fla, 

• 

Devree  .4rruuge(l 
Oil  Sale  of  (iioiuio 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
.Agreement  by  the  Hearst 
Corporation  to  a  consent  decree 
which  will  separate  the  .sale  of 
comics  and  comic  printing  ser^'- 
ices  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  was  announced  in  Federal 
Court  here  June  16. 

The  Syndicate,  a  Hear.st  sub¬ 
sidiary,  was  named  in  an  anti¬ 
trust  indictment  in  1961.  Trial 
of  the  charges  against  other 
defendants  —  Greater  Buffalo 
Press  Inc.  and  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  Inc. — has 
been  set  for  Oct.  5. 

The  government  alleged  that 
King  illegally  required  newspa¬ 
pers  that  purchased  its  comics 
to  buy  comic  supplements  from 
a  specified  printer.  Provisions 
of  the  decree  become  effective 
if  the  government  wins  its  case 
against  Greater  Buffalo  Press. 

• 

For  Women’s  Interests 

Nan  Riley,  formerly  with 
Eastern  Airlines,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  women’s  in¬ 
terests  department  of  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm.  Her  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  includes  work  on  the 
Miami  News,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  San  Francisco  Call  BuUe- 
tin,  San  Francisco  ExamiMf 
and  UPI. 
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Lisa  Hobbs, 

S.  f  .  Staffer, 
Visits  China 

San  Francisco 

Lisa  Allan  Hobbs,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Krnminer  statfer,  has 
crowned  a  global  reportinp  ca¬ 
reer  with  a  4,()()0-mile  tour  of 
Conununist  China.  She  is  the 
first  reporter  from  a  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  to  enter  Red  China  in  al¬ 
most  a  decade. 

Mrs.  Hobbs,  a  native  of 
Warrnambool,  Tasmania,  posed 
as  an  Australian  touri.st  to  make 
a  three-week  tour  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Her  series  of  articles  will 
begin  in  the  Examiner  and  other 
H  e  a  r  s  t  newspapers  Sunday, 
June  20.  She  has  returned  to 
her  home  here. 

A  few  years  apo  Mrs.  Hobbs 
spent  two  weeks  in  Hong  Kong 
in  a  vain  effort  to  obtain  entry 
to  China  for  an  Examiner  re¬ 
port. 

Pliuto  Problem 

This  time,  photo  problems 
were  her  big  problem.  Mrs. 
Hobbs  carried  two  cameras.  She 
had  to  rely  on  color  film  be¬ 
cause  her  black  and  white  cam¬ 
era  failed  on  the  first  day  inside 
China  and  she  could  not  locate 
any  shop  able  to  make  repairs. 

Ed  J.  Dooley,  editor  of  the 
Examiner,  expressed  enthusiasm 
for  the  reports  Mrs.  Hobbs  has 
prepared  for  publication.  Al¬ 
ready  the  new's  woman  is  be¬ 
sieged  with  requests  for  .special 
appearances,  he  advised. 

Mrs.  Hobbs  came  to  special 
attention  earlier  this  year  when 
Gale  Cook,  city  editor,  assigned 
her  to  write  a  series  about  rest 
homes  in  the  San  Francisco 
area.  These  brought  letters, 
comment  —  and  tears  —  to  the 
woman  who  began  her  career 
on  a  now  defunct  newspaper  in 
the  Australian  island  state. 

Previously  she  had  spanned 
much  of  the  world  following  her 
departure  from  the  Tasmanian 
town  with  a  name  meaning  “big 
wind.” 

Variety  Her  Dish 

Throughout  her  career  her 
field  has  l)een  general  reporting. 
In  Warrnambool  even  her  so¬ 
ciety  reporting  included  dirt 
track  races,  trotting  events, 
football  and  foot  racing. 

At  the  Melbourne  Argus  she 
"’orked  under  the  Australian 
apprentice  system.  One  grad¬ 
uates  upward  from  “D”  grade 
or  cub  reporter  to  A  grade,  top 
reporter,  with  general  news 
"’ork  marking  each  bracket. 

For  the  Argus  she  covered 
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Lisa  Allan  Hobbs  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  smiles  triumphantly 
(at  right)  during  her  three-week  tour  inside  Red  China. 


crimes  and  crashes  and  other 
major  news.  Assigned  to  the 
Argus’  Fleet  Street  staff  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Mrs.  Hobbs  covered  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Coronation.  Her  edi¬ 
tor  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Argus  organization  to  get  into 
Westminster  for  the  actual  cor¬ 
onation  ceremony. 

Jailed  in  Egypt 

Before  Red  China,  her  biggest 
story  came  in  Egypt.  There  she 
was  jailed  during  the  early  days 
of  President  Gamal  Nasser’s 
regime  after  she  had  sent  a 
cable  derogatory  to  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration.  She  won  her  re¬ 
lease  on  her  own,  in  five  hours. 

Lisa  Allan  liecame  Lisa  Hobbs 
and  a  U.  S.  citizen  on  entering 
this  country  with  her  American 
husband.  But  it  took  her  a  year 
of  effort  to  get  on  the  Examiner 
staff  five  years  ago,  probably 
l)ecause  of  confusion  between 
two  former  editors,  each  of 
whom  thought  the  other  had 
hired  her,  Mrs.  Hobbs  claimed 
smilingly. 

• 

Feles  New  Cilizens 

Chicago 

A  reception  for  100  new  citi¬ 
zens  was  held  recently  in  Camp- 
liell  Hall,  Tribune  Tower,  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  They  were 
brought  to  the  Tower  after  the 
naturalization  ceremony  in  fed¬ 
eral  court  in  chartered  buses  and 
served  refreshments  after  a  for¬ 
mal  program  arranged  by  Philip 
Maxwell,  editorial  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Tribune. 
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Guild  Cites  Members 
For  Accomplishments 

Chicago 

Victor  H.  (Hub)  Logan,  city 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Titnes, 
and  Fletcher  Wilson,  Sun-Times 
reporter,  have  been  cited  by  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild. 

Mr.  Logan  last  fall  l)ecame 
city  editor  and  the  citation  said 
the  “long-delayed  promotion  has 
not  changed  him — he  is  still  a 
friend  of  the  members  of  his 
staff.” 

Mr.  Wilson  was  president  of 
the  guild  when  the  union  had  no 
executive  director  as  it  does  now. 
He  did  much  of  the  work  him¬ 
self.  He  also  had  much  to  do 
with  getting  a  pension  plan  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  guild  contracts  with 
the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News. 


PRSA  Chapter 

Robert  E.  FitzGibbon,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Texas  Oil  Corp.,  became 
l)resident  of  New  York  Chapter, 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  June  16.  He  succeeded 
Humphrey  Sullivan,  Lever 
Brothers. 


SI3X  President 

Chicago 

Ralph  Otwell,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Thnes,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Headline 
Club  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 


Hillsboro  Mirror 
Has  Fun  With  Ad 

Hillsboro,  Tex. 

The  Hillsboro  Daily  Mirror 
borrowed  a  well  known  adver¬ 
tising  i)hrase  to  point  up  a  pro¬ 
motion  piece  that  brought  a 
chuckle  from  readers. 

Headed:  “If  You  Think  Avis 
Rent  A  Car  Has  To  Try  Harder, 
Read  This,”  the  ad  went  on: 
“Unlike  Hertz,  we’re  not  No.  1. 
Unlike  Avis,  we’re  not  even 
No.  2.” 

Then  it  went  on  to  say  that 
“to  be  exact,  we  are  about  the 
1686th  largest  daily  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  of  America 
(circulation  3,818).  The  Mirror 
.said  it  gained  a  couple  of  places 
in  1962,  added  a  few  subscribers 
in  1963,  and  nine  more  in  1964. 

At  that  rate,  the  Mirror  fig¬ 
ures,  it  should  be  No.  1  in  the 
year  2202,  “assuming  all  the 
other  daily  newspapers  remain 
the  same  circulation  as  they  are 
today.” 

• 

(IDN  Wire  Service 
Editor:  Baker  Marsh 

Chicago 

Baker  Marsh  has  been  ap- 
l)ointed  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Wire  Service  and 
Dean  Schoelkopf  has  become 
national  and  foreign  editor  of 
the  Daily  News. 

Marshall  Field,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  and 
Sun-Times,  said  the  Daily  News 
Wire  Service  now  operates  over 
more  than  10,000  miles  of  leased 
wire  to  76  newspapers  in  this 
country  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Marsh  had  been  Daily 
News  foreign  editor.  Mr.  Schoel¬ 
kopf,  who  has  been  Daily  News 
national  editor,  came  to  the 
Daily  News  in  1963  from  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  where  he 
had  been  city  editor. 

• 

Capitol  ‘Crow’s  Nest’ 
Made  Comfortable 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

The  new  “Crow’s  Nest”  was 
ready  just  in  time  at  the  State 
House  here  to  provide  comfort 
for  the  press  during  the  first 
real  hot  spell  of  the  season. 

The  newsmen  were  delighted 
with  their  new  press  headquar¬ 
ters,  even  though  it  was  still  a 
three-flight  climb.  It  is  the  only 
air-conditioned  room  in  the  capi- 
tol. 

Previously,  the  “Crow’s  Nest,” 
snuggly  fitted  under  the  capitol 
dome,  was  the  hottest  spot  in 
the  building  and  legislative 
scribes  maintained  it  was  so 
crowded  that  even  the  mice 
were  hunch-backed. 


Newspapers  Praised 
For  Killing  IBM  Ad 


Newspapers  were  praised  this 
week  by  a  spokesman  for  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines 
Corp.  for  prompt  cooperation  in 
killing'  a  double-truck  ad,  when 
it  conflicted  with  news  stories  of 
computer  failure  aboard  Gemini 
4. 

The  ad  was  placed  in  news¬ 
papers  in  major  markets  by  the 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather 
agency.  It  was  .scheduled  for 
publication  Monday,  June  7.  This 
day  was  chosen  because  it  was 
believed  peak  public  interest  in 
the  spacecraft’s  flight  would  be 
reached  then.  Jock  Elliott,  sen¬ 
ior  vicepresident  and  a  director 
of  the  agency,  is  management 
supervisor  of  the  account. 

On  Sunday,  June  6,  at  6:30 
p.m.  the  IBM  communications 
executive  in  charge  received  a 
telephone  call  in  his  Connecti¬ 
cut  home  from  the  NASA  space¬ 
craft  center  in  Houston,  Tex.  He 
was  told  the  spacecraft  had  lost 
its  electronic  brain.  Newspaper 
reporters  on  the  scene  had  bwn 
advised  that  Major  James  A. 
McDivitt  would  not  have  com¬ 
puter  guidance  in  maneuvering 
his  ship  to  landing  near  the  air¬ 
craft  carrier  Wasp  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  south  of  Bermuda. 

Immediately  the  IBM  official 
realized  that  front  page  head¬ 
lines  would  contradict  the 
double-truck  ad.  While  news 
stories  would  tell  about  “com¬ 
puter  failure,”  the  ad  would  pic¬ 
ture  the  59-pound  computer, 
state  it  rode  with  the  astronauts 
and  declare  it  “helped  them 


Alberto-Culver  Switches 
Products  to  3  Agencies 

Products  currently  handled  by 
Compton  Advertising  have  been 
switched  by  the  Alberto-Culver 
Company  to  three  other  agen¬ 
cies  already  servicing  the  firm. 
The  new  assignments,  effective 
Sept.  1,  involve  billings  of  more 
than  $20  million.  Not  involved 
are  products  handled  interna¬ 
tionally  by  Compton. 

Reassignments  are :  Alberto 
V’  05  Hairdressing,  Alberto 
V05  Hair  Spray,  and  Bestabs 
to  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn;  New  Dawn  Hair  Color, 
V05  Hair  Setting  Lotion,  Kleen 
Guard  Floor  Protector  and  the 
Beauty  Division  Advertising,  to 
J.  Walter  Thompson;  Alberto 
V05  Creme  Rinse,  Derma  Fresh 
Hand  Lotion  and  Derma  Fresh 
Complexion  Lotion  to  Knox 
Reeves  Advertising. 


navigate  through  space.”  The 
ad  also  carried  nine  different 
photographs  describing  the  “big 
IBM  computer  system  which 
helped  NASA  control  the  Gemini 
flight  from  the  ground.” 

“We  still  do  not  know  w'hat 
happened  to  the  computer,”  the 
IBM  spokesman  said.  “But  we 
were  delighted  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  received  from  the  news¬ 
papers.  More  than  half  of  the 
newspapers  on  the  list  killed  the 
ad.  Some  were  able  to  get  it  out 
of  some,  but  not  all  of  their 
editions. 

“As  soon  as  I  heard  from 
Houston  I  telephoned  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  staff.  We  agreed  to 
try  to  kill  the  ad.  OB&M  was 
notified  and  immediately  went 
to  work.” 

Mr.  Elliott  said  four  members 
of  the  staff  were  put  on  tele¬ 
phones  to  the  new’spapers.  He, 
too,  said  he  was  pleased  with 
their  response. 

• 

O’Flaherty  Becomes 
Assistant  .4d  Director 

Detroit 

The  appointment  of  William 
F.  O’Flaherty  as  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  has  been  announced 
by  Elving  N.  Anderson,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  He  wdll  assume 
his  new  duties  with  the  Free 
Press  July  1. 

For  the  past  year  Mr.  O’Fla¬ 
herty  has  been  in  New  York 
City  as  head  of  the  retail  de¬ 
partment  at  Story,  Brooks  & 
Finley  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  the  Miami  Herald. 
He  also  has  served  at  one  time 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  New 
York  Times;  as  senior  space 
salesman  for  Doyle  and  Haw¬ 
ley,  newspaper  representative 
firm;  and  as  a  member  of  the 
retail  and  national  advertising 
staffs  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

(Paul  Kettenring  is  being 
transferred  from  Chicago  to 
head  the  retail  division  at  Story 
&  Kelly-Smith  Co.) 

CAM  Appointed 

Gadsden,  Ala. 

James  Shouse,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Mas  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Don  E.  Thrasher 
as  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Gadsden  Times.  He  has 
been  on  the  ad  sales  staff  of  the 
newspaper  since  1956. 


immediate  releases 


18,000  REPLIES  TO  A  ONE-BY-THREE  .^D 

Finnegan  Advertising  Agency,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  reports  that 
more  than  18,000  replies  requesting  approximately  36,000  couponi 
each  good  for  a  full  size  box  of  Gourmay  Coffee  Filters,  were  r^ 
ceived  from  a  single  ad  run  in  the  New  York  News  on  Wi  dnesday, 
June  2.  The  495-line  “Treat  A  Friend”  advertisement  created  by 
Finnegan  appeared  once  only  in  city  and  suburban  editions.  Two 
address  blanks  were  positioned  in  the  center  of  the  advertisement 
The  reader  was  asked  to  fill  out  one  “for  yourself”  and  to  “treat 
a  friend”  to  the  second.  An  expiration  date,  allowing  the  reader 
only  two  days  to  return  the  address  blanks,  was  in  the  ad. 

4c  *  * 

AN  .4DVERTIS1NG  ‘nRST”  FOR  A  REGION.4L  V01)K4 

Taaka  Vodka,  a  product  of  the  Sazerac  Co.,  New  Orleans,  kicked 
off  its  most  ambitious  advertising  push  in  its  125-year  history, 
According  to  Henry  Morris,  of  Kameny  Associates,  New  York 
ad  agency,  Taaka  came  up  with  a  “First”  in  vodka  newspaper 
advertising.  In  scheduling  color  ROP  ads  in  New  Oriean.s,  DalUi 
and  Fort  Worth,  it  was  discovered  that  no  vodka  ads  in  color  had 
ever  run  in  newspapers  in  these  markets,  and  probably  not  in  most 
other  major  markets  in  the  country.  Kameny  .4ssociates  built  a 
summer-long  campaign  around  the  theme  “Play  it  cool  with  Taaki 
Vodka”  and  a  “mountain”  of  ice  cubes.  The  2-color  ads  are  run¬ 
ning  as  much  as  four  times  during  the  summer  months.  They  will 
be  supported  with  large-size  black  and  white  ads  in  the  cities  men¬ 
tioned  and  a  number  of  other  cities  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
*  *  * 

.4N  AD  TELLS  THE  STORY — ACCOUNT  PU4CED 

Arndt,  Preston,  Chapin,  Lamb  &  Keen,  Philadelphia-New  York 
advertising  and  public  relations  agency,  learned  that  it  had  gained 
the  Bachman- Jack’s  Corp.  account  through  an  ad  on  the  financial 
page  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  Reading-based  manufae 
turing  firm,  maker  of  snack  foods,  released  word  of  the  agency 
selection  simultaneously  to  the  public  and  to  APCL&K  with  the 
ad  in  the  morning  paper  directed  to  “all  of  the  helpfully  com¬ 
petent  people  at  APCL&K.”  It  read,  “Your  recent  display  of  tal¬ 
ents  in  advertising,  marketing,  research  and  publicity  did  some¬ 
thing  to  US-  We  believe  you  can  achieve  outstanding  results.  Now 
you  have  the  chance  to  prove  it!” 

APCL&K’s  acceptance  appeared  in  the  Evening  Bulletin: 
“Thanks  Bachman- Jack’s  .  .  .  leave  it  to  you  pretzel  makers  to 
come  up  with  a  new  twist.  .  .  .” 

Kennard  G.  Keen  Jr.,  APCL&K  president,  was  the  first  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  appointment  when  he  bought  an  early  edition  of  the 
Inquirer.  Along  with  the  recent  acquisition  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery’  account,  the  Bachman- Jack’s  account  could  pot 
APCL&K  gross  billings  ahead  by  a  million  dollars. 

*  *  ♦ 

SUMMERTIME  ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  REPEATED 

For  the  eighth  successive  season,  Ragu’  will  advertise  its  Old 
World  style  Spaghetti  Sauce  as  a  barbecue  sauce  on  meat,  poultry, 
fish,  eggs  and  rice.  The  feature  attraction  of  this  year’s  summw- 
time  promotion  is  a  free  pair  of  nationally-advertised  women’s 
“Green  Thumb”  garden  gloves  worth  79c  at  retail.  The  gloves 
are  mailed  to  consumers  who  send  the  company  a  coupon  clipped 
from  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  together  with  three  Ragu’  Spa¬ 
ghetti  Sauce  labels.  The  free  gloves  offer,  originally  made  as  part 
of  the  Seventh  Annual  “Barbecue  With”  Ragu’  promotion  in 
1964,  is  being  repeated  this  summer  because  the  idea  was  such 
a  tremendous  success  in  1964,  according  to  Ralph  Cantisano, 
president  of  Ragu’  Packing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Three-column 
ads  featuring  the  gloves  appear  three  times  during  June,  July 
and  August  in  31  newspapers  in  15  markets  in  Northeast  United 
States. 

>»  *  * 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  LARGEST  TRANSIT  ADVERTISER 

Alcoholic  beverages  have  moved  into  first  place  as  the  nation’! 
leading  Transit  advertiser  group,  a  new  report  shows.  Advertiser! 
of  alcoholic  beverages  accounted  for  12.6%  of  the  Transit’s  $26,- 
436,154  volume  in  1964,  according  to  Transit  Advertising  Meas¬ 
urement  Bureau.  Transit  advertising  is  carried  by  more  than  66,0M 
vehicles  (buse.s  subways,  elevated  and  commuter  trains)  throufh- 
out  U.  S.  urban  areas. 
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He  Helps  People  Put  Selves  in  Client  Ads 


AGENCY  PRESIDENT 


One  oj  'iwr  cxecutitv  friends 
insists  that  his  Society  Brand 
suits  shtiidd  he  a  lexitimate 
incomi’-uix  deduction. 

Says  they’re  a  business 
necessay,  pure  and  simple. 

Commissioner,  are  you 
listening/ 


Bv  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

To  some  advertisinff  men  the 
product  or  service  to  be  promoted 
is  of  paramount  importance.  It 
must  be  known  thoroughly,  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail — dramatized 
and  glamorized. 

Quite  right. 

But  equally  important,  per¬ 
haps  even  more  important  than 
product  or  service,  are  the  people 
you  want  to  have  see,  learn 
about  and  to  buy  what  you  are 
offering  for  sale. 

Acting  in  this  belief,  Peter 
Geer,  recently  named  president 
of  Geer  DuBois  &  Co.,  New 
York,  makes  a  point  of  helping 
people  put  themselves  in  the 
advertisements  his  agency  turns 
out  for  clients. 

“We  want  readers  and  viewers 
to  tune  in  on  the  copy  we  pre¬ 
pare,”  Mr.  Geer  said.  “We  want 
them  to  identify  themselves  with 
what  we  are  trying  to  sell  them.” 

Sample  Campaigns 

To  illustrate  what  he  meant, 
Mr.  Geer  brought  out  .samples  of 
a  number  of  campaigns  his 
agency  has  prepared.  He  noted 
that  the  agency  always  thinks  in 
terms  of  a  series  of  ads — cam¬ 
paigns,  rather  than  individual 
advertisements. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  dominantly  newspaper 
ampaign  for  Dynachrome  color 
film  for  the  Dynacolor  Division 
of  3M.  It  blatantly  violates  that 
typical  .salesman’s  fetish  against 
paying  any  attention  to  the  com¬ 
petition.  Of  course,  competition 
IS  Eastman  Kodak  and  its  long 
advertised  yellow  packaging. 

“So  w'hat  if  the  box  isn’t 
yellow?”  reads  the  headline  of  a 
recent  newspaper  ad,  for  color 
movie  and  slide  films.  The  Dyna- 
fhrome  packages  are  shown 
l>eing  held  in  a  hand  in  a  photo- 
?raph  that  takes  more  than  the 
opper  half  of  the  two-column 
fiOO-line  copy.  The  text  reads: 

“We’ve  got  a  great  competi- 
jor.  He  packs  his  film  in  yellow 
wates.  It  gives  wonderful  color 


pictures.  And  nearly  everybody 
buys  it, 

“Nearly,  but  not  quite. 

“At  last  count,  there  were 
about  seven  million  people  buy¬ 
ing  our  film.  In  an  odd-colored 
tan  l)ox. 

“Why?  Because  it  gives  the 
same  wonderful  pictures  you  get 
with  the  stuff  in  the  yellow  box 
— only  it  costs  a  lot  less. 

“If  that  doesn’t  mean  a  thing 
to  you,  stop  reading.  But  if  you 
think  it  would  be  nice  to  be  able 
to  take  more  pictures  without 
spending  more  money,  we’ve  got 
a  proposition  for  you. 

“Reach  for  the  odd-colored  tan 
l)ox  next  time  you’re  buying  film 
for  home  movies  or  slides. 

“We’re  sure  you’ll  like  the  pic¬ 
tures  you  get.  But  in  case  you 
don’t  we’ll  buy  you  a  yellow  box. 

“No  questions  asked.” 

Tunes  In  on  Eastman 

Mr.  Geer  explained  that  this 
ad  was  addressed  to  ordinary 
people  who  are,  perhaps,  week¬ 
end  picture  takers.  They  are  not 
camera  bugs  or  professionals, 
but  for  years  they  have  been 
buying  Eastman  film. 

“We  don’t  believe  that  the  way 
to  get  business  is  to  play  dumb,” 
Mr.  Geer  said.  “We  think  it 
would  be  dumb  not  to  recognize 
that  people  are  very  vividly 
aware  of  Eastman’s  yellow  pack¬ 
age.  In  fact,  we  considered  that 
the  way  to  tune  in  with  Dyna¬ 


chrome  wa.s  to  ride  on  the  weight 
of  all  the  money  that  had  been 
spent  on  that  color  in  the  past. 
We  orient  what  we  offer  around 
what  our  prospective  customers 
know.” 

Geer  DuBois  &  Co.,  has  had 
Dynachrome  as  a  client  now  for 
three  years.  It  began  as  a  $100,- 
000  account.  Now  it  is  investing 
v’ery  close  to  $1,000,000  a  year. 
Advertising  is  being  concen¬ 
trated  in  newspapers  in  28 
major  markets  that  account  for 
75%  of  all  film  sales.  The  big¬ 
gest  season  is  just  before  Easter 
through  August.  Typically, 
Dynachrome  schedules  call  for 
17  inserts  during  a  20  week 
period.  The  agency  favors  ROP 
over  camera  pages  or  camera 
sections,  lielieving  it  is  selling 
to  the  less  sophisticated  family 
picture  takers,  not  the  bugs  or 
pros. 

From  the  files  Mr.  Geer 
brought  out  co-op  newspaper  ads 
produced  for  the  agency’s  for¬ 
mer  client,  O,  M.  Scott  &  Sons 
Co.,  makers  of  lawn  products. 
He  noted  that  the  series  was  of 
such  a  caliber  it  was  u.sed  with¬ 
out  change  by  major  department 
stores.  He  called  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  photographic 
illustrations. 

“We  are  firm  believers  in 
using  photographs  in  newspaper 
advertising,”  Mr.  Geer  said.  “We 
believe  they  carry  conviction 
and  like  no  other  form  of  illus¬ 
tration  they  can  make  people 
look  real. 

“We  go  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  choose  people  for  the 
subjects  that  are  not  profes¬ 
sional  models.  We  work  hard  to 
place  them  in  typical  settings. 
We  want  our  readers  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  people  in 
our  ads.  The  products  are  de- 
glamorized  in  a  sense — certainly 
not  glamorized.  We  want  our 
■scenes  to  seem  like  every  day. 
That,  we  consider,  is  the  essence 
of  good  advertising.” 

The  “we”  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  is  not  editorial.  Mr. 
Geer  does  write  copy,  does  help 
set  pictures.  But  the  “we”  also 
covers  John  Jackson,  copy  chief 
Rea  Brown,  senior  art  director, 
and  top  professional  photogra¬ 
phers  engaged  by  the  agency. 
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Dynachrome  SEB 

$100,000  to  $1,000,000 

Some  Geer  DuBois  &  Co.,  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  all-type,  but 
are  none-the-less  distinctive.  Mr. 
Geer  is  particularly  proud  of  the 
series  of  small  two-column  ads 
for  Society  Brand  clothes  for 
men  that  runs  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  Pithy  comments  set  in 
24-point  Goudy  Bold  Italics 
comprise  the  text,  such  as: 

“Father  of  our  acquaintance 
has  outfitted  his  son  home  from 
college  for  the  holidays,  with  his 
first  Society  Brand  suit. 

“Now,  if  he  can  only  get  him 
to  shave  off  that  beard.” 

Or  this  one: 

“Member  of  a  famous  yacht 
club  has  run  his  total  of  Society 
Brand  sport  coats  to  twenty- 
three. 

“Says  he’s  now  seriously  con¬ 
templating  acquiring  a  yacht.” 

Or,  this  one,  which  plainly 
indicates  the  tsrpe  of  audience 
the  agency  wants  to  tune  in: 

“Gentleman  remark  that  So¬ 
ciety  Brand  tailoring  reminded 
him  of  the  Republican  Party. 

“Said  that  if  it  .should  ever 
disappear,  he  couldn’t  imagine 
what  would  take  its  place.” 

Other  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  set  to  appeal  to  the  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  moneyed  class  are 
those  the  agency  creates  for 
H.  Hentz  &  Co.,  stockbrokers. 
Thess  are  all  photographed  with 
a  short  bold-face  italic  caption. 
The  picture  shows  a  scene  fea¬ 
turing  people  doing  what  the 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Newspapers  Show  Auto  Men 
How  to  Boost  New  Car  Sales 


Ward-Griffith  Research  Gun 
Aimed  at  S44K)  Million  Budget 


An  intensified  summer  cam¬ 
paign,  in  which  all  publishers 
are  invited  to  join,  is  aimed  at 
bringing  to  more  and  different 
newspaper  readers  more  adver¬ 
tising  information  on  the  1966 
model  automobiles. 

At  stake  is  the  estimated 
$400,000,000  advertising  budget 
invested  by  the  17  major  cars 
in  all  forms  of  promotion.  Of 
this  total,  newspapers  now  get 
about  $140,000,000  placed  by  15 
advertising  agencies. 

\('hal  Research  Showed 

Research  by  Ward-Griffith, 
newspaper  representative  serv¬ 
ing  55  dailies,  suggests  that  the 
auto  makers  have  lost  millions 
of  potential  sales  since  the 
switch  in  policy  away  from  the 
cooperative  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  per  units  sold. 

“Our  studies  show  that  the 
automotive  industry  can  .sell  1,- 
097,000  more  cars  a  year,”  Jack 
Kent,  Ward-Griffith  president 
said  this  week.  “In  simplest 
terms  this  involves  a  return  to 
concentration  of  advertising  in 
plus  share  of  market  areas  in¬ 
stead  of  the  current  sales  vol¬ 
ume  approach  followed  by  most 
factories  and  their  agents. 

“Sales  volume  tends  to  follow 
jwpulation  concentrations  and 
newspaper  circulation  parallels 
population  concentration.  Con¬ 
versely,  a  ‘plus  share  of  indus¬ 
try’,  or  sales  density,  follows 
individual  marketing  dynamics 
that  include  public  image,  dealer 
quality  and  dealer  population. 
It  has  only  an  accidental  rela¬ 
tion  to  population  concentration, 
which  produces  volume  sales. 

“Markets  should  be  selected 
for  the  plusses  in  ready  public 
acceptance,  dealer  ability  and 
share  of  dealer  population.” 

The  presentation  resulting 
from  the  study,  entitled  “3rd 
Dimension  of  the  4th  Estate  — 
How'  to  Get  Eight  Years  of  Sales 
out  of  Seven  Years  of  Selling,” 
states:  “This  is  the  market 
where  you  are  selling  more  cars 
per  household.  This  is  where 
you  can  sell  even  more  cars. 
This  is  precisely  because  in  this 
area  you  have  these  marketing 
plusses.  This  is  the  area  that 
should  be  the  subject  of  inten¬ 
sive  adverting  pressure.” 

Mr.  Kent  recalled  that  in  1955 


new  car  advertising  rej)resented 
approximately’  of  the  total 
display  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“Today  car  advertising  is  well 
under  3^o  of  total  display.  The 
dealer  has  half  the  weight  he 
had  years  ago  when  big  display 
advertisements  appeared  every 
day  in  the  week  telling  newspa- 
j)er  readers  to  buy  a  car,  buy  a 
car,  buy  a  car.  Obviously’,  the 
automobile  manufacturers  are 
not  competing  for  the  consum¬ 
ers’  dollar  in  the  one  market 
place  which  displays  all  mer¬ 
chandise  —  at  least  not  in  the 
ratio  used  back  in  the  ’50’s. 

10,000,000  Cars  a  Year 

“The  automotive  industry’ 
ought  to  be  selling  at  least  10,- 
000,000  cars  a  year.” 

To  help  towards  this  goal, 
Ward-Griffith  is  turning  over 
all  results  of  its  research  to 
meml)ers  of  the  .American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives.  Much  of  it  is  on  .slides. 
It  was  prepared  by  Jack  Wood- 
ley’,  W-G’s  Detroit  manager, 
working  with  Marketing  Strat¬ 
egy  Inc.,  an  independent  man¬ 
agement  consultant  firm. 

Mr.  Woodley’  joined  W-G  in 
1962.  He  came  from  McCann- 
Erickson’s  Detroit  office,  where 
he  was  media  buyer  on  the  Buick 
account.  Mr.  Kent  himself  spent 
eight  years  in  Detroit,  and  has 
a  .strong  background  in  auto¬ 
mobile  promotion. 

Ward-Griffith  salesmen  have 
already  made  calls  on  the  17 
makers  and  their  15  ad  agencies. 
Most  recent  presentation  was 
made  to  Benton  &  Bowles  since 
it  took  over  the  American  Mo¬ 
tors  account.  In  Detroit,  Mr. 
Woodley  turned  the  study’  over 
to  the  Detroit  Chapter  of 
.\ANR.  Last  week,  James 
Loughridge,  W-G’s  Atlanta 
manager,  made  the  presentation 
available  in  that  city. 

Some  of  its  elements  have 
been  developed  for  use  at  dealer 
levels  by  individual  newspapers, 
Mr.  Kent  said.  It  should  also 
be  effective  in  reaching  dealer 
fund  committees  formed  by 
manufacturers. 

Turning  over  the  pre.sentation 
to  A  A  NR  for  general  use,  Mr. 
Kent  points  to  one  chart  it  con¬ 
tains.  It  .shows  magazines  have 


A  ^  1%  /T  low’ed  and  estimatetl  liiat  they 

%  Wl  would  have  sold  600,im»0  more 

ITiCy-lJl  cars  each  year  than  they  did 
sell. 

"1  Key  Point 

to  our  minds, 
was  that  the  automoti\e  indus- 
,  j  •  try  was  not  competing  for  the 

"ToT?  con.sumer’s  dollar  during  the  sec* 

19o8  from  16.3%  to  21.5%  Net-  ^ 

first.  Factory  budgets  had  b,^ 
2..9%.  Miscellaneous  m  e  d  i  a  “J 

.such  as  spot  radio  and  tv,  and  ^  > 

outdoor  has  increased  from  7.9  8,000,000.  What 

to  9.3%  Newspapers  have  de-  had  happened  was  that  the  auto- 
creased  from  57.5%  to  41.3%  .  .  ' '  . 


mobile  industry’  had  lo.st  market 


Mr.  Kent  is  making  no  rash  penetration  above  and  itelow  the 
predictioius  of  results  from  the  ^ 


intense  sales  drive  he  is  spark¬ 
ing.  He  will  not  say  there  will 


The  presentation  frankly  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  while  the  former 


be  a  big  upswing  in  automotive  j,eheduling  system  of  co-op  had 
linage  in  newspapers  .starting 

in  the  fall  this  and  con-  ^ertising  dollars  where  the 

tinuing  through  1966.  strength  lay,  its  dollar  inelli- 

No  one  has  yet  announced  a  ^ 

return  to  the  local  dealer  car-  j,, 

allowance  policy.  Advertising  eontrol.” 

managers  of  auto  firms,  how-  3^^  j^e  result  of  tv  and  maf 
ever,  have  told  him  that  the  stepping  into  the  bread 


presentation  makes  sense  and  j^as  lieen  “an  over-reaction  to 
that  advertising  money  should  extravagancies  of 


be  placed  where  there  is  mar¬ 
ket  strength. 


coop,”  an  “inadvertent  neglect 
of  advertising  concentration  in 


It  is  hard  to  beat  a  set  policy  gpiect  proven  areas  of  sales  and 
when  .;ales  are  Jtoing  up  any-  ,^1^5  potential  in  favor  of  na- 
way,  Mr.  Kent  said.  “Yet  1966  ^ional  exposure.” 
may  well  1^  the  year  of  payoff.  ..The  result  has  been  an  in- 
effective  as  I  d-easing  concentration  of  a  le- 

.  ^  ^  newspaper  budget  in  a 

different  division  of  the  pie,  and  circulation  newspa- 

we  might  also  enlarge  the  pie  „  ^he  presentation  sUt«. 

that  new.spapers  have  to  split.  “This  negates  the  basic  asset  of 
We  believe  we  are  making  the  ^hi.s  local  medium.  It  is  an  ad- 
auto  men  see  that  it  is  how  you  ^ertising  application  of  forcing 
use  newspaper  advertising  that 

counts.”  ..TC  *V,  '  _ u _ 


“In  our  judgment,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  industry  to  adjust 


»e  oei.eve  we  are  maxing  me  ^hi.s  local  medium.  It  is  an  ad- 
auto  men  see  that  it  is  how  you  ^ertising  application  of  forcing 
use  newspaper  advertising  that 

counts.  ..j£  there  is  much  room  for 

History  of  Research  building  .sales,  then  we  submit 

that  there  is  room  for  expand- 
A  year  ago  last  September,  Jng  your  present  marketing  and 
Mr.  Kent  and  Mr.  W’oodley  de-  advertising  philosophy  to  meet 
cided  to  investigate  what  had  the  sales  potential  of  ‘today’  and 
happened  to  the  newspaper  ‘tomorrow.’ 
share  of  the  automobile  adver-  “in  our  judgment,  it  is  neces- 
tising  budget.  saiy  for  the  industry  to  adjust 

“We  tried  to  build  a  story  its  profile  of  the  new  car  buye’ 
that  would  make  the  auto  men  in  terms  of  income,  where  he 
take  an  historical  look  at  their  lives  in  terms  of  community 
own  industry,”  Mr.  Kent  said,  size,  and  where  he  lives  geo- 
“Generally  speaking,  most  of  graphically, 
them  were  going  ahead  on  the  “We  would  question  the  auto¬ 
basis  of  ‘what  will  we  do  this  motive  industry’s  current  trend 
year  as  compared  to  last.’  toward  advertising  budgets  that 
“We  went  back  to  1950  and  represent  an  ever-diminishin? 
set  up  two  cycles  of  seven  years  share  of  industry  sales.  Then' 
each,  based  on  the  estimate  that  recent  comments  in 

seven  years  represents  the  maxi-  the  industry  to  the  effect  that 
mum  iife  of  a  car.  A  big  mar-  advertising  budgets  can  be  held 
keting  change  during  these  tw’o  static,  even  reduced,  and  the  in- 
cycles  was  the  lesser  role  being  dustry  can  still  realize  good 
played  by  newspaper  advertis-  sales  years.  In  our  judgement, 
ing.  these  good  sales  years  represent 

“Analyzing  the  two  cycles,  w’e  only  mediocrity  at  a 

found  that  the  industry  had  8*^  ^oorning  market  place, 
less  market  penetration  to  get  Review 

9%  less  of  the  consumer  dollar 

in  the  second  cycle.  We  projected  The  presentation  is  particti- 
what  might  have  happened  in  larized  for  each  of  the  17  cars, 
the  second  cycle  if  the  dealer-  It  ends  with  this  review: 
allowance  program  had  been  fol-  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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The  presentation  is  particu- 
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our  retailers 

Bless  'em! 

have  made 
us 


in  the 
nation 


In  Retail  Advertising  lineage  we  are  Number  1  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1965,*  leading  the  nation’s  first  50 
evening  newspapers.  If  you  agree  with  us  that  retailers 
know  the  score  on  the  sales  job  a  newspaper  does, 
you'll  agree  The  Fort  Lauderdale  News  earned  its  way 
to  the  top! 

N0.2  N0.3 


IN  TOTAL  MSPLAY 
ADVERHSING* 


IN  TOTAL 
ADVERTISING* 


N0.3 


IN  ROP  COLOR 
ADVERTISING* 


The  Fort  Lauderdde  News  rise  to  these  high  places  has 
been  swift  and  pinnomenal  .  .  .  matching  the  growth 
of  our  metro  area! 

THE  FORT  LAUDERDALE  METRO  AREA 
EXCEEDS  IN  GROWTH  ALL  OTHER  FLORIDA 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

Here’s  a  sampliiy  of  upward  percentages  we’ve  been 
fielding  successfully  for  advertisers  during  the  past  10 
years:  RETAa  SALES  UP  3014%.  EFFECTIVE  BUYING 
INCOME  UP  325.2%.  POPULATION  UP  183.7%.  And 
that’s  just  part  of  what  mMies  The  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
popular  with  advertisers.  For  the  rest -there’s  plenty- 
talk  to  our  national  reps. 

*Of  The  Nathe's  First  50  Evsninc  Newspapers 
MEDIA  RECORDS  -  FIRST  RUARTER.ISOS 

Fort  Lauderdale  News 

Represented  nationally  by:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
In  Florida  by:  Publishers'  Representatives  of  Florida 
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space  hi  yer 

U.S.  Base  Broadening 
On  Scotch  Promotion 


•Monroe  Greenthal  Co.,  New 
York  advertising:  agency  for 
Quality  Importers,  this  month 
broke  a  Southern  California 
newspaper  campaign  for  Ambas- 
.sador  Scotch.  Ads  will  run 
through  the  summer,  marking 
the  first  time  scotch  has  been 
promottnl  in  warm  climates. 
Traditionally',  summer  is  the 
time  for  the  white  drinks,  gin 
and  vodka,  according  to  Norman 
Trell,  media  director. 

“The  U.S.  scotch  market  is 
definitely  expanding,”  Mr.  Trell 
commented.  “We  won’t  know,  of 
course,  until  the  summer  ends 
how  this  experiment  will  work 
out.  But  the  trend,  nevertheless, 
is  real  for  a  broadening  base  for 
scotch  promotion  in  this  country. 
For  years  it  has  generally  been 
confined  to  the  50  major  mar¬ 
kets,  but  now  seems  also  to  be 
spreading  into  smaller  popula¬ 
tion  centers.” 

Await  Results  of  Test 

Mr.  Trell  said  if  the  Southern 
California  test  proved  successful 
it  might  also  be  tried  elsewhere. 
Quality  Importers  is  giving  it 
good  support,  he  said.  A  special 
deal  is  part  of  the  program  with 
quarts  being  sold  at  the  price 
of  fifths.  Newspapers  in  eight 
cities  are  involved. 

Scotch  promotions  have  hither¬ 
to  been  generally  seasonal. 
Schedules  are  placed  through 
February  and  May  and  from 
October  through  December.  The 
industry  figures  on  obtaining 
from  25%  to  40%  of  all  sales 
during  the  Christmas  season, 
and  devotes  about  65%  of  the 
advertising  budget  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  For  Ambassador,  copy  runs 
300  to  800  lines  in  about  80 
newspapers. 

As  of  now,  Mr.  Trell  esti¬ 
mated  that  use  of  newspapers 
in  the  fall  campaign  might  be 
“slightly  larger  this  year  than 
last.”  Ambassador’s  sales  are  on 
the  rise,  and  the  brand  is  today 
about  sixth  in  share  of  market, 
he  said. 

Helping  the  trend,  in  Mr. 
Trell’s  belief,  is  the  recently  an¬ 
nounced  $2,000,000  campaign 
for  Seagram’s  newly  imported 
100  Pipers  Scotch.  Newspapers 
are  on  this  schedule  from  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach,  where  Richard 
Kraeger  is  space  buyer. 

More  for  Newspapers 

Mr.  Trell  is  now  preparing  the 
fall  schedule  for  Quality  Im¬ 


porters,  which,  in  addition  to 
Amba.ssador  offers  Old  Bushmill, 
one  of  the  quality  brands.  The 
appropriation  for  all  i)romotions 
runs  l)etween  $400,000  and  $500,- 
000  a  year  with  newspapers 
getting  up  to  $250,000.  Mr.  Trell 
believes  use  of  newspapers  may 
be  a  little  more  extensive  this 
year. 

“More  and  more  Sunday 
newspapers,  especially  Sunday 
.supplements,  are  accepting  liq¬ 
uor  adv’ertising,”  Mr.  Trell  said. 
He  .said  he  believed  it  might  be 
called  a  trend  in  that  direction. 
Old  Bushmill  is  being  advertised 
in  Metropolitan  Sunday  News- 
l)apers’  network,  with  some  inde¬ 
pendent  supplements  added  to 
the  list.  Mr.  Trell  prefers  locally 
edited  to  syndicated  supple¬ 
ments,  l)ecause  he  can  get  local 
tie-in  adv'ertising  support  letter 
in  the  former. 

Some  independent  radio  sta¬ 
tions  are  now  also  acceptinc 
liquor  commercials,  and  Mr. 
Trell  l)elieves  the  number  will 
increase. 

“Someday  we  may  even  get  on 
tv,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Trell,  32,  a  native  New 
Yorker,  started  with  Monroe 
Greenthal  Co.,  when  he  was  17 
and  still  in  high  school.  He  at¬ 
tended  night  classes  at  New 
York  University  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1962.  Beginning  in  the 
agency  as  an  office  boy  in  1950, 
he  moved  into  the  media  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  checker.  Later  he  was 
assigned  to  accounts. 

In  1961  he  left  the  agency  to 
liecome  brand  manager  for 
Schenley.  He  directed  promotion 
for  Canadian  OFC,  Long  John 
Scotch,  and  Champion  Bourbon. 
Two  years  later  he  returned  to 
Greenthal  as  media  director. 

Greenthal’s  billings  are  ap¬ 
proaching  $8,000,000  a  year. 
About  65%  is  invested  in  news¬ 
papers.  Biggest  newspaper  ac¬ 
count  is  United  Artists. 

For  motion  pictures,  Mr.  Trell 
schedules  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Supplements,  Pictorial  Living, 
and  some  independents.  He  has 
u.sed  SpectaColor  in  the  New 
York  News  to  promote  “Gold- 
finger”  and  “The  Halleluja 
Trail.” 

Monroe  Greenthal  Co.,  was 
established  by  the  late  Mr. 
Greenthal  in  1947.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  public  relations  director 
of  United  Artists  and  Universal 
Pictures.  David  Deimer  is  presi¬ 
dent  now.  The  agency’s  office  is 
located  on  Madison  Avenue. 
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Or  one  on  Newspaper  Operations? 

Or  one  of  these: 

City  Room/  Operation  Amigo/ 

From  Type  to  Paper/ Expedition  to  Borneo  / POP  Color/ 
San  Diego  County / Newspapers  in  the  Classroom/ 

Spirit  of  Freedom / Careers  in  Newspapers  / 

Abraham  Lincoln /An  Invitation  to  Better  Newspapers 

Copley  Productions  films  will  interest  your  business,  civic  or  service  organization. 

Our  16mm  motion  pictures  and  filmstrips  cover  a  variety  of  subjects. 

These  films  have  been  photographed  in  numerous  foreign 

countries  and  are  shown  all  over  the  world.  For  complete  information  on 


Automated 

STEREO 

REMELT 

...IS  IT  FOR  YOU? 

Is  metal  piling  up  in  your  stereo  department? 
Are  you  handling  too  much  metal  manually? 
Are  you  getting  a  system  engineered  to  your 
particular  needs?  Have  you  checked  develop¬ 
ments  in  metal  melting?  A  lot  of  little  ques¬ 
tions?  Yes.  But  big  ones  if  you  want  to  end 
manual  handling  of  plates  .  .  .  open  flames 
and  fumes . . .  high  operating  costs  . . .  wasted 
floor  space.  Kemp  offers  standard  systems 
modified  to  meet  your  needs,  including  both 
electric  and  gas-fired  casting  pots,  3-section 
automated  remelt  systems  and  central  remelt 
systems.  Why  not  call  in  experienced  Kemp 
engineers  for  help  on  stereotype  handling 
plans?  Write  today  for  information  and  Bulle¬ 
tins  IE-8,  IE-9  and  IE-10  to:  The  C.M.  Kemp 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 


IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO  COME  TO 

KEMP 


JSAEA  to  Set  ISeiv 
Record  for  Summer 

Advance  registrations  assure 
a  record  summer  convention  at¬ 
tendance  at  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
sessions  in  San  Diego,  reports 
Robert  C.  Pace,  .secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Registration  reached  229  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  June 
23-26  CNAEA-NAEA  meeting. 
Clair  Otis,  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Newspapers,  is  program  chair¬ 
man. 

Executive 

New  Norge  Manager 

Chicago 

Thomas  A.  Ehninger  has  been 
promoted  to  national  advertising 
manager  for  the  Norge  Division 
of  Borg-Warner  Corp. 

Advertising  manager  of  com¬ 
mercial  products  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  1964,  he  now'  also  assumes 
responsibility  for  Norge  home 
appliance  advertising. 

Before  coming  to  Norge  last 
year,  Mr.  Ehninger  was  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  the  Erwin 
Wasey,  Ruthraff  and  Ryan  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

• 

T-Page  Section 
Boo»«tM  ClatisifiedH 

San  Francisco 

Four  pages  of  promotion  wrere 
used  in  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  of  June  4  to  stress  the 
merits  of  classified  advertising. 
One  page  contained  the  photos 
of  30  division  chiefs  and  area 
representatives. 

Reports  on  big  .stories  that 
appear  in  small  type,  country 
properties  and  classified’s  spe¬ 
cial  phone  number  rounded  out 
the  sequence. 

• 

SpectaColor  Gets 
Start  in  Far  West 

Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Installation  of  the  Trott  Elec¬ 
tronic  SpectaColor  process  by 
the  Wenatchee  Daily  World  is 
announced  by  R.  E.  Bell,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

Mr.  Bell  said  he  believes  this 
is  the  first  Pacific  Northwest 
availability  using  the  process 
developed  by  Gene  Buttram, 
production  manager  of  Gannett 
Newspapers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

• 

On  Media  Committee 

John  W.  Davis,  media  director 
of  Honig-Cooper  &  Harrington 
Advertising  Agency,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies’  Media 
Operating  Committee  on  News- 
liapers. 
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Deadline  July  15 
For  Color  Entries 

The  appointment  of  Ed  Hunt, 
of  Cresmer,  Woodward.  Oman 
and  Ormsbee,  as  chairman  of  the 
color  committee  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  AANR  has  lieen  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  C.  Davidson, 
president. 

Other  committee  meml)er8  are 
Harold  Hull,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  and  Marshall 
Druck,  Nelson  Roberts  &  Asso¬ 
ciates. 

The  principal  activity  of  the 
committee  is  the  promotion  of 
newspaper  color  advertising, 
through  co-sponsorship  with 
Editor  &  Pitbmsiier  of  the 
Newspaper  Color  Awards  Com¬ 
petitions.  The  contests,  now  in 
their  ninth  year,  encourage  im- 
jiroved  reproduction  and  cr^ 
ativity  in  color  advertising. 

Competitions  are  open  to 
newspapers,  and  to  advertisers 
and  agencies.  Entry  blanks  for 
the  1965  competition  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Editor  &  Pobushee 
offices,  and  from  AANR,  141 
East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Deadline  for  entries  is 
July  15. 

• 

S  New  Assignments 
In  Ad  Department 

Los  Angeles 

Robert  J.  Simon,  advertisinc 
director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  personnel  to 
new  positions  and  duties  in  the 
advertising  department. 

Don  Chavez,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  will  now  be 
assistant  to  the  advertising 
director. 

Don  Gale,  former  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager,  was 
appointed  assistant  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Bob  Brown  remains  as  assist¬ 
ant  retail  advertising  manager 
with  direct  sales  responsibility. 

• 

’’Big  Page’  Edition 
Changed  for  Shopping 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

The  Wyoming  Eagle  is  going 
to  put  out  its  standard-sized  edi¬ 
tion  on  Thursday  morning  in¬ 
stead  of  Friday  morning  in  the 
future.  The  other  four  editions 
of  the  Eagle  are  tabloid  size. 

Publisher  Robert  McCraken 
said  the  Eagle  went  to  tabloid 
in  the  early  1930s,  but  kept  the 
once-a-wreek  standard  size  paper 
to  give  advertisers  more  space 
for  grocery  ads. 

He  said  supermarkets  now 
place  their  heaviest  advertising 
on  Thursday. 
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THE  NEW  PUSHBUTTON  UPl  AUTOEDIT  WILL  MAKE  IT  EASIER  FOR  YOUR  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  TO  HANDLE  TELETYPESETTER  TAPE.  IT  WILL  DRASTICALLY  REDUCE 
MANUAL  TAPE  HANDLING  AND  OVERSET.  IT  WILL  SAVE  MINUTES  WHEN  MIN¬ 
UTES  COUNT  THE  MOST,  AND  SAVE  MONEY,  WHICH  ALWAYS  COUNTS  THE  MOST. 
IF  YOU  CAN'T  SEE  IT  AT  CHICAGO  (JUNE  20-24),  WRITE  US  FOR  THE  COM¬ 
PLETE  STORY:  MR.  JAMES  F.  DARR,  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF  COMMUNICATIONS, 
UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL,  220  E.  42ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017. 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DCS  MOINCS  IOWA  4M  MAOISTN  AVI  .  NIW  YO«K  CITY 


STAFFED  BY  NEWSPAPERMEN 


BRUCE  HORTON 

Vice  President  and 
General  Manager 

From  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
(Promotion  Editor) 


PHILIP  G.  REED 

Eastern  Manager 

From  INS  (Managing 
Editor),  UPI,  Assistant 
Business  Manager) 


WALTER  GRAHAM 

Director  of  Promotion 

From  the  Des  Moines 
Register  (Sunday  Editor), 
later  the  Toledo  Blade 
(Sunday  Editor) 


EARLE  WILSEY 

Western  Representative 

From  the  Des  Moines 
Register 

(Advertising  Department) 


FRANK  A.  CLARK 

Executive 
Managing  Editor 

From  the  Des  Moines 
Register  (Sunday 
Magazine  Department) 


DENNIS  R.  ALLEN 

Assistant 
Managing  Editor 

Our  newcomer,  fresh 
from  Drake  University 
Journalism  School 
and  learning  fast. 


Pete  Geer 

(Continued  from  paf/e  17) 


rich  do,  such  as  riding  to  hounds, 
and  the  line  beneath  it  reads: 

“We  were  talking  about  our 
brokers  and  the  name  Hentz 
came  up.” 

Repeated  in  all,  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  excellent  and  of  infin¬ 
ite  variety,  is  the  line  .  .  and 
the  name  Hentz  came  up.” 

President  Geer  joined  the 
agency  in  1958  as  executive  vice- 
president.  Geer  DuBois  &  Co., 
was  founded  by  his  father,  Solon 
Geer,  now  chairman  of  the 
Board.  Father  and  son  had  as 
one  purpose  in  getting  together 
changing  the  agency  from  serv¬ 
ing  industrial  clients  exclusively 
to  one  that  handled  both  con¬ 
sumer  and  industrial  accounts. 

In  this  objective  they  have 
been  imminently  successful.  Now 
two-thirds  of  the  billing  is  from 
consumer  accounts.  Since  1959, 
billings  have  increased  300%. 
Growth  has  come  by  virtue  of 
the  fine  creative  work  produced 
by  the  agency  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention,  and  also 
from  support  Mr.  Geer  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  such  people  as 
David  Ogilvy,  Ogilvy,  Ben.son  & 
Mather.  He  was  personal  assi.st- 
ant  to  Mr.  Ogilvy  from  1950  to 
1954,  and  his  former  boss  often 


“From  Mr.  Ogilvy  I  leai 
to  set  my  advertising  standi 
v'ery  high,”  Mr.  Geer  said. 

From  OB&.M,  Mr.  Geer  \ 
to  Wallach’s  to  become  ad 
tising  director  of  this  New  YorM 
retail  store  that  invests 
$500,000  a  year  in  newspapip 
space.  At  the  time  and  stil 
Wallachs  runs  in  addition  to  Ufl 
display  copy  a  series  of  editoi 
ads  written  by  Les  Pearl,  thiU 
copy  chief  of  Batten,  Barta^ 
Dur.stine  &  Osborn,  now  reti: 

Mr.  Geer  brought  realistic  pi 
tography  into  the  picture, 
of  his  display  ads  for  the  si 
show'ed  crowds  of  men  watchii 
a  Presidential  candidate  dri' 
down  a  street. 

Mr.  Geer  himself  is  not  a 
shutter-bug.  His  hobby  is  colli 
ing  British  .stamps. 

“You  can  use  pictures 
demonstrate  action  in  print  ai 
effectively  as  on  tv.”  Mr.  Gesi 
.said.  He  showed  copy  his  agenei 
has  prepared  for  Foster  Gran 
sunglasses.  They  use  celebraW 
actors  and  actresses  like  Peta 
Sellers  and  Claudia  Cardinale., 

“We  just  didn’t  use  them  f« 
testimonials,”  Mr.  Geer  .sail 
“We  made  them  act  for  us  I 
pictures,  showing  differea 
.shapes  and  styles  of  Post* 
Grants,  displayed  by  the  weare( 
with  differing  poses  and  eim 
tions.” 


refers  prospective  clients  which 
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FAR-OUT  PERFORMANCE 


Now  all  machineVunctions  of  the  Elektron  and 
Elektron  Mixer  can  be  operated  by  tape  com¬ 
mand.  Your  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineer  can  show  you  how  completely 
automatic  operation  means  faster  and  more 
economical  production.  It’s  out  of  this  world! 


the  new  auto-controlled  Elektron 

(See  it  at  the  ANPA  Production  Management  Conference) 


Mergenthaler 


Positive 

control 


MECHAiMCAL  INNOVA  liO!\S 


Ingenuity  Begins 
In  Production  Dept 


Necessity  is  the  mother  of  brass,  2  -inches  wide.  Mr. 
invention.  No  cliche  this,  espe-  Crawford  has  found  the  2>4-inch 
cially  when  used  in  the  sense  of  width  leav'es  room  for  roll  ad- 
newspaper  production  depart-  justments  without  danger  of 
ments  .  .  .  for  it  is  in  this  area  moving  printed  surface.^  under 
that  many  innovations  are  born,  the  strap.  The  strap,  crossbar 
ideas  to  solve  ev’eryday  prob-  and  fastenings  can  be  attached 
lems,  gimmicks  and  gadgets,  or  removed  in  minutes.  (81t, 
machine  adaptions,  and  in  some  May  1,  1964.) 
cases,  specially-designed  and  en¬ 
gineered  equipment  which  at  low 
cost  overcomes  expensive  pro¬ 
duction  delays,  aids  better  use 
of  existing  plant  and  materials, 
removes  reasons  for  frequent 
headaches. 

.Across  the  nation,  in  news- 
jtaper  plants  everywhere,  tech¬ 
nical  .staffs  often  find  solutions 
to  their  own  day-by-day  prob¬ 
lems.  Many  innovations  remain 
the  property  of  an  individual 
shop,  others  find  their  way  into 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
Bulletin.  As  an  example  of  the 
ingenuity  which  is  being  dis¬ 
played,  we  publish  a  selection 
of  items  from  the  R.I.  Bulletin, 
brief  profiles  of  newspaper  me¬ 
chanical  developments  which 
have  l)een  proven  in  practice. 

Fuller  details  can  be  found  in 
the  appropriate  Bulletin,  the 
number  and  date  of  which  are 
given  at  the  end  of  each  report. 

*  «  « 

TE.NSION  CONTROL 

A  simple  but  highly  effective 
way  of  keeping  automatic  ten¬ 
sion  on  pre-print  rolls  thus  pre¬ 
venting  smearing  when  rolls  are 
wound  printed  side  out,  has  been 
devised  by  Bill  Crawford,  press¬ 
room  foreman  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Preftn. 

A  special  strap  with  a  60-lb. 
tension  coil  spring  on  one  end  is 
attached  to  the  floor  reel  frame 
in  a  manner  which  allows  it  to 
he  moved  to  different  positions. 

Other  end  of  the  strap  is 
fastened  to  a  crossbar  set  be- 
tw'een  tw’o  press  tension  pulleys. 

Lengths  of  %-inch  link  chain 
are  used  at  each  end  of  the 
strap  for  fastening. 

The  strap  can  then  be  posi¬ 
tioned  anywhere  on  the  “dinky” 
pre-print  rolls  to  ride  on  the 
white  strip  allowed  for  over¬ 
printing.  The  strap  is  then  kept 
off  the  roll’s  printed  surfaces 
where  friction  causes  ink  trans¬ 
fer  off  the  pre-print  onto  the 
strap  and  a  resultant  smear. 

The  cross  bar  between  the  ten¬ 
sion  pulleys  not  only  allows  use 
of  the  press  automatic  tension, 
but  makes  possible  proper  posi¬ 
tioning  of  the  strap. 

The  strap  itself  is  of  16-gauge 


FITX  CAPAaTY 

Robert  A.  Hunter,  production 
manager  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  has  reported 
a  way  in  which  full  press  capac¬ 
ity  of  a  newspaper  can  be  re¬ 
tained  when  running  preprinted 
rolls. 

The  methods  and  procedures 
employed  by  the  Register  an¬ 
swer  one  of  the  objections  which 
some  publishers  have  to  pre¬ 
printed  rolls,  namely  that  use  of 
the  preprinted  quarter  roll  re¬ 
duces  their  press  capacity.  The 
thinking  is  that  it  requires  a 
separate  unit  for  the  HiFi  roll 
and  that  consequently  the  page 
capacity  of  the  press  is  re¬ 
duced. 

During  World  War  II,  it  was 
common  to  run  two  different 
newsprint  rolls  on  a  single  shaft. 
Control  of  tension  on  the  “dinky" 
roll  left  much  to  be  desir^ 
Most  tension  controls  were 
makeshift,  the  most  common 
being  simply  a  weighted  strap 
hung  over  the  roll. 

It  was  apparent  at  the  Regis¬ 
ter  that  some  of  the  HiFi  adver¬ 
tising  would  have  to  be  run  on 
the  same  shaft  with  another  roll. 
Harold  Casey,  pressroom  super¬ 
intendent,  after  much  travel  and 
experimentation,  came  up  with  a 
system  of  tension  control  for  two 
rolls  on  a  shaft  which  is  work¬ 
ing  very  well.  It  is  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Register’s 
Hurletron  equipment  for  run¬ 
ning  SpectaColor  advertise¬ 
ments. 

The  two  basic  components  of 
this  installation  are  (1)  the 
shaft,  with  the  necessary  collars 
to  hold  the  two  rolls  and  (2)  the 
tension  control. 

The  Register  presses  are  Goss 
Headliners,  equipped  with  Goss 
reels  and  tensions.  (810,  Aprtl 
6,  1964). 


Positive  control  of  the  ^Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully- 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
control  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  in  operation  — further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New  ■  ■ 

York  54,  New  York. 


Westchester? . . .  NO ! . . .  it's 


TULSA! 


Innovations 

{Continued  from  patfe  2fi) 


paper  when  in  1957  it  be^n  to 
use  packless  mats. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties 
confrontinjf  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  was  that  of  drying 
the  mats.  Not  only  did  it  take 
longer  to  dry  them,  but  uneven 
heat  on  the  curved  vacuum  plate 
caused  the  mat  to  concave  across 
the  head  and  foot.  In  extreme 
cases  the  mat  would  not  seat 
properly  in  the  casting  box  and 
left  low  areas  on  the  printing 
surface  of  the  plate. 

The  Journal  found  that  at 
starting  time,  w’hen  the  formers 
were  w’orked  to  their  maximum, 
the  asbestos  blankets  seemed 
to  retain  moisture  and  the  mats 
would  not  dry  completely.  This 


caused  lost  time  when  the  plates 
chilled. 

The  difficulty  was  overcome 
when  William  Tookey,  stereo¬ 
type  foreman,  introduced  Infra- 
Quartz  Lamps.  Equipment 
now  in  use  consists  of  two  Sta¬ 
ll  i  Auto- Vacs  and  three  Master 
Formers  with  Infra-Red  base 
heating  units. 

Drying  time  for  the  Wood 
Super  Flong  packless  mats  with 
^4  inch  .shrinkage  is  120  seconds 
pre-shrink  in  the  Auto-Vac  and 
80  seconds  in  the  Master  Former 
with  Infra-Red  heat.  The  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  in  operation  for 
four  years.  (8J5,  Oct.  19,  196i) 
*  «  * 

MATRIX  .SAVER 

A  matrix  straightening  vise 
for  reconditioning  the  V-shaped 
recess  in  brass  matrices  has  been 
patented  by  Peter  J.  Kenney, 
chief  machinist  of  the  Poitsville 


(Pa.)  Evening  Republican. 

Through  prolonged  use  or 
damage,  due  to  l)ending,  the 
recess  in  the  matrix  may  lose  its 
individual  tooth  combination. 
On  its  return  from  the  casting 
mold  the  matrix  may  fall  from 
the  distributor  bar  into  the 
wrong  channel  in  the  linecasting 
machine.  This  condition  causes 
the  operator  to  stop  his  ma¬ 
chine.  Additionally,  if  the  matrix 
is  not  retrieved,  typographical 
errors  result. 

Mr.  Kenney’s  invention  en¬ 
ables  the  damaged  matrix  to  be 
placed  in  the  vise,  both  sides  are 
then  tapped  with  a  brass  mallet 
and  the  matrix  is  tested  on  a 
gauge  substantially  identical  to 
the  distributor  bar  on  the  Lino¬ 
type  machine.  The  gauge  and  the 
distributor  bar  are  triangular  in 
cross-.section  and  are  provided 
with  a  plurality  of  longitudi¬ 


nally-extending  and  parallel 
teeth  on  two  adjacent  surfacet 

The  vise  is  made  of  liardened 
steel  and  weighs  approximately 
7%  ounces.  The  entire  operation 
from  testing  the  mat  to  the  final 
test  takes  only  a  few  secondt 
The  reconditioner  sells  for  ap. 
proximately  $15.00.  (848,  Manh 
20,  1965) 

*  *  * 

I^K  MIST  REDICED 

With  simplicity  as  its  key  fea¬ 
ture,  an  ink  .suppression  system 
has  been  designed  for  news¬ 
paper  presses  by  the  Vlier  Re¬ 
search  Company,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Field  tests  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press  Enterprise  where  a  pilot 
model  was  reported  to  have 
achieved  over  95%  efficiency  on 
one  press  unit. 

Installation  of  the  Vlier  Elec- 
I  trode  is  reported  to  be  relatively 
1  fast  and  easy.  Insulated  spring 
brackets  are  mounted  on  the 
sides  of  each  press  unit  and  are 
;  adaptable  to  any  press.  Four 
bolts  are  tapped  into  the  press 
i  frame  to  accommodate  the 
i  brackets.  The  brackets  are 
I  slotted  to  facilitate  quick  easy 
“on-off”  procedure. 

The  field  force  focused  from 
the  points  of  nails  built  into  the 
unit  literally  “throw”  ink  mist 
back  on  the  rollers;  Each  pi^ 
cision  electrode  “snaps  in”  in- 
i  dividually  between  rollers  in  in¬ 
sulated  adjustable  brackets. 
(849,  .April  1,  1965) 

*  *  « 

RE W END  SY.STEM 

The  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
I  and  Courier  has  adapted  two 
I  reels  of  their  Goss  Headliner 
Press  to  facilitate  usage  as  a 
rewind  system  during  press 
downtime.  To  do  this,  a  simple 
drive  mechanism  was  installed 
from  one  of  the  press  units  to 
pow’er  the  spindle  of  one  of  the 
three  arm  reels. 

On  the  last  unit  in  the  press 
line  a  double  V-belt  Sheave  was 
installed  which  remains  in  per¬ 
manent  position  as  it  is  located  | 
on  the  last  upright  drive.  Im¬ 
mediately  below,  a  right  angle 
drive  w'as  installed  which  in 
turn  powers  a  double  V-belt 
sheave  directly  on  the  spindle 
of  the  three  arm  reel.  In  re¬ 
winding  butts  of  damaged  news- 
irrint,  the  press  drive  is  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  the  vertical  drive 
of  the  last  unit  is  silenced.  Only 
the  press  unit  drive  motor  is 
energized.  Thus  the  entire  re¬ 
winding  operation  can  be  con- 
’  trolled  fiom  the  normal  press- 
button  station  on  the  reel  of  the 
rewinder.  The  butts  are  inserted 
in  the  reel  directly  in  front  of 
the  la.st  unit.  Tension  on  this 
reel  is  energized  so  that  the 


now... 

accurate 

bundles 

guaranteed 

—  any  bundle  size 


This  new  Milgo  Counter-Kicker  operates 
in  the  mailroom,  where  pullouts  and 
stream  breaks  can  not  affect  bundles. 

It  eliminates  both  short  and  over-supplied 
bundles  and  increases  mailroom  efficiency 
with  its  unique  "in  line”  kick.  The 
Counter-Kicker  delivers  bundles  of 
any  number  of  papers  —  with  guaranteed 
1  in  10,000  accuracy  through  the  use  of 
Milgo’s  patented  newspaper  sensor. 

It  counts  every  paper,  at  all  press  speeds. 

You  can  have  this  increased  efficiency 
with  no  other  changes  required  in  your 
production  system. 

For  complete  newspaper  production  control 
from  press  to  loading  dock,  Milgo  offers  PMC 
(Production  Management  Control)  Systems 
to  fit  your  requirements.  PMC  Systems  can 
cut  overruns  and  unaccounted-fors 
by  more  than  75%  —  proved  in  use 
by  leading  newspapers. 

For  complete  information 
contact  Karl  Ziegler, 

Sales.  Manager  Control  Systems. 

Milgo  Electronic  Corporation 


7620  N.W.  36th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla.  33147,  Phone  305  691-1220 
BOOTH  208-A.N.P.A.  PROOUCTION  MGMT.  CONFERENCE 


(Continued  on  page  30) 
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POSITIVE  MECHANICAL  PIN  SENSING 
WITH  nS^  GIVES  MOST 
ACCURATE  TAPE  READING 


Teletypesetter*  Operating  Units  are  me¬ 
chanical  like  your  linecasting  machines. 
Positive-acting  mechanical  pins  “read” 
the  tape  faultlessly,  at  top  speed  — can’t 
make  mistakes  because  of  dirt  or  a  spot 
of  oil.  There’s  no  sensitive  electronic  cir¬ 
cuitry  to  be  affected  by  a  change  of  light 


intensity,  fluctuating  voltage  or  thin  or 
colored  tape.  Mechanical  reliability  is  just 
one  more  reason  why  TTS  Operating 
Units  can  help  you  set  more  type,  in  less 
time,  at  lower  cost.  Because  it’s  mechan¬ 
ical,  your  regular  composing  room 
machinist  can  service  TTS. 


TTS  is  the  original  tape  system,  time- 
tested  and  time-proved.  A  full  line  of 
matched  components,  including  perfo¬ 
rators,  operating  units,  computer,  selec¬ 
tive  alloter  and  accessories,  can  be 
integrated  to  serve  any  newspaper  or 
commercial  print  shop  . . .  small  or  large. 


GRAPHIC 


EQUIPMENT 


A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGUES  •  ATULNTA  •  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM,  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON.  ENGUWD 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS-S2 
221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  N.  Y.  11803 

□  Please  send  details  about  TTS  — 
world's  only  integrated  and  complete 
system  for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

P  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  En¬ 
gineer  call  me. 


Name. 


Company. 

Street. _ 

City. 


.State 


-Zip. 


Innovations 

{Continued  f  rom  page  28) 

entire  rewinding  operation  is 
under  control. 

When  one  butt  is  rewound,  the 
butt  in  the  next  reel  position  is 
moved  and  spliced,  then  rewind¬ 
ing  continues  until  the  new  roll 
is  up  to  full  size.  Locking  tabs 
are  inserted  in  the  rewound  roll 
so  that  the  splice  can  be  re¬ 
moved  during  the  press  run  as  is 
the  case  in  many  newspapers 
with  a  normal  mill  .splice.  (812, 
May  1,  196i) 

«  »  * 

Cl  TTING  KLBBEK 

Andrew  R.  Mervick,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  and  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Examiner,  has  re¬ 
ported  details  of  a  new  type  of 
cutting  rubber  on  his  press  fold¬ 
ing  cylinder  which  has  given 
extremely  long  life — over  2,000,- 
000  newspapers  as  compared  to 
conventional  cutting  rubbers. 

The  new  cutting  rubber  is 
\azarthane,  manufactured  by 
the  Nazar  Rubl>er  Company, 
2727  Avondale,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Previously,  the  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  obtained  approximately  75,- 
000  cuts  from  a  folding  cylinder 
cutting  rubber.  (810,  April  6, 
196!,) 


Training  Program 
Makes  Offset  Easy 

The  Dalles,  Ore. 

An  intensive  training  program 
was  given  as  the  reason  for  the 
ease  with  which  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction  employes  of  The  Dalles 
Daily  Chronicle  made  the  con¬ 
version  to  offset  publication 
without  once  being  late  on  the 
streets. 

Publisher  Fred  Heldt  of  the 
Scripps  League  daily  credited 
training  for  all  employes  for  the 
successful  conversion  from  let¬ 
terpress  to  offset  for  the  70- 
year-old  publication. 

In  Ncm'  Building 

The  Chronicle’s  web  offset 
plant  is  housed  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing  designed  expressly  for  offset 
publication. 

It  is  a  concrete  block  building 
with  4,()80  square  feet  of  floor 
space  under  a  pre-stressed  truss 
roof.  Storage  space  is  provided 
for  two  cars  of  newsprint. 

The  building  is  completely  air- 
conditioned  with  a  minimum  of 
100  foot  candles  of  lighting  in  all 
aieas.  News  and  advertising 
copy  moves  from  the  office  to 
the  composing  room  over  a  con¬ 
veyor  system. 

Aiding  in  conversion  to  offset 


This  original 
composition 
stayed  put 
in  San  Francisco 


THE  WALL  STREET  iOl'R.m 


This  repro  proof  g 
traveled  m 


^  THE  WALL  STREET  JOIRNAL 


Was  Les  Wolf  of  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Idaho,  production  supervisor 
for  Scripps  League  newspaper 
plants,  who  handled  the  training 
program  for  mechanical  plant 
employes. 


Mailrooiii  Invention 
Speeds  Extra  Task 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Movement  of  57,000  mailaway 
copies  of  the  Festival  Edition 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
through  the  mailroom  was 
speeded  up  considerably  by  the 
“invention”  of  three  mailroom 
staffers. 

They  created  the  “Maila- 
mathing”  to  add  efficiency  to 
addre.ssing  and  bagging  the 
large  number  of  big  papers. 

Norm  McCrickard,  Louis 
Giannettini  and  Paul  Hines 
were  the  inventors.  They  had 
help  in  construction  from  Joe 
Vinceguerra,  press  machinist, 
and  Irwin  Reisen,  electrician. 

The  “Mailamathing”  was  a 
slow  conveyor,  about  eight  feet 
long.  It  carried  the  I'olled  up 
jiapers  past  mailers  who  put  on 
the  address  stickers  prepared  in 
the  Circulation  Office. 

Then  the  conveyor  dumi)ed  the 
addressed  rolls  into  the  proper 
bags. 


Tape  from  Computer 
Feeds  6  Elektroiis 

De.s  Moi 

A  Linasec  II  typesetting  c 
puter  has  l)een  placed  in  ope 
tion  in  the  composing  room 
the  Des  Moines  Register  a 
Tribune. 

The  computer,  taking  ta 
from  Associated  Pre^s  D 
Speed  market  receivers  and 
I’^riden  perforators,  feeds  t 
justified  copy  to  six  Elekt 
typesetting  machines. 

Work  is  also  progressing  i 
the  Register  and  Tribune’s  p 
room  where  some  of  the  fl 
area  is  being  replaced  prior 
moving  the  press  office  and  i 
stallation  of  a  new  Hoe  Col 
matic  press  early  next  fall, 
press  will  have  a  Cutler-Ha 
mer  direct  current  drive. 


Apprentice  Now  MS 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.' 

Herbert  Krassenstein,  for 
man  of  the  Atlantic  City  Prt. 
composing  room,  has  been  p 
moted  to  mechanical  supervi 
it  was  announced  by  Nei 
Mitchell,  general  manager.  Hs 
.started  as  a  printer’s  appren 
in  15)37. 


—  halftones  and  all.  A  line  engraving  was  made.  The  engraving 
curved,  mounted  on  saddles  and  printed  in  the  normal  man 

The  24  pages  of  that  day’s  paper  were  all  transmitted  the  same 
Thus  an  entire  satellite  edition  was  composed  in  one  city,  and  prin 
in  another.  Total  time?  Less  than  2  hours.  Distance  is  no  obstacle. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  resolution,  hi 
speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed  by  Westrex.  T 
PRESSFAX  System  is  the  first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages 
accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  engraved  in  line  for  let 
press  or  offset.  The  facsimile  is  so  much  like  the  original  that 
takes  a  miscroscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  eliminates  "jitter”  and  "gear  pat¬ 
tern."  It  transmits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100  lines 
of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher  resolutions  are  also 
available.  Synchronous  motors  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made 
drums  directly,  without  gears  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities  of 
recording  have  a  tolerance  of  better  than  .001". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  magazines  with  a 
new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  editions  any  distance  from 
your  composing  room.  Operation  is  completely  automatic.  Transmis¬ 
sion  is  performed  over  telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country,  Sweden,  and  Japan  are 
printing  satellite  editions  via  PRESSFAIC.  You  can,  too.  Contact 
Westrex  Communications  Division,  Litton  Industries,  Dept.  501P. 
One  LeFevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620. 
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Westrex  Communications  division  of  litton  industries 

One  Le  Fevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620 


to  Riverside - 
400  miles  in 
5  minutes 
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WHO  HAS  DARED  TO  DISTURB  THE  NEWSBLACK  INK  PICTURE? 

U.S.  has!  The  old  chestnut  about  one  newsbiack  ink  being  just  like  another  is  nonsense.  We  knew  it  in  1956 
when  we  were  the  only  company  to  enter  the  newsbiack  field  in  40  years.  That’s  when  we  first  disturbed  the 
picture  by  introducing  a  really  better  newsbiack.  Today,  at  our  new  plant  with  the  most  modern  facility  in 
the  country,  we  are  continuing  to  make  the  best  newsbiack  ink  even  better.  Right  now,  U.S.  black  inks  give 
you  extra  strength  and  jetness  for  a  big  bonus  in  mileage.  What’s  more,  you  get  better  on-the-press  perform* 

ance  and  reproduction:  far  less  show-through  and  minimum  page-to-page  offset.  This _ 

great  U.S.  newsbiack  ink  doesn’t  cost  you  any  more.  Why  not  prove  its  superior  perform¬ 
ance  to  yourself  by  making  a  test  run  in  your  plant? 


iTw 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 

See  us  at  ANPA  conference,  booth  No.  117 


CLASSIFIED  CUMC 


Court’s  Ruling  Shows 
Need  For  Wariness 

By  Stan  Fint^neMt* 

(L4M.  Providenrt*  (K.  I.)  Journal  and  Uulirlin 


The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals’  affirmation  (E&P,  June 
12)  of  a  lower  court’s  decision 
that  a  newspaper  has  the  ripht 
to  “classify”  might  be  almost  as 
important  a  decision  as  those 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
respect  to  a  newspaper’s  right 
to  decline  advertising. 

The  key  sentence  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  was:  “The  antitrust  laws 
are  not  a  shield  for  deceptive 
advertising.  To  hold  otherwise 
would  mean  that  we  would  con¬ 
demn  a  newspaper  policy  which 
is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  per¬ 
sons  who,  in  seeking  employ¬ 
ment,  resort  to  the  classified 
advertisements  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper.” 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  coverage  of 
the  story:  “The  appeals  court 
decision,  written  by  Judge  Elmer 
J.  Schnackenberg,  explained  that 
the  Tribune’s  long  established 
policy  is  to  classify  advertising 
as  "help  wanted’  only  when  re¬ 
spondents  to  the  ads  will  be 


‘dealing  directly  with  the  pro.s- 
pective  employer’. 

Third  Parly  Revealed 

“Judge  Schnackenberg  ex¬ 
plained  further  that  the  Trib¬ 
une  advertisements  by  firms 
interviewing  applicants  for  em¬ 
ployers  is  a  different  classifica¬ 
tion,  such  as  ‘help  wanted — em¬ 
ployment  services’. 

“  ‘Thus,  as  to  such  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  both  the  reader  and 
the  prospective  employe  would 
know  that  a  third  party  is  in¬ 
volved  and  that  a  direct  inter¬ 
view  with  the  prospective  em¬ 
ploye  was  not  to  l)e  expected 
by  an  applicant  for  a  position,’ 
the  opinion  said. 

“Judge  Schnackenlierg  con¬ 
cluded  the  opinion  by  stating 
that  a  ‘publisher  of  a  newspaper 
has  a  right  to  condition  accept¬ 
ance  of  advertising  upon  placing 
it  in  such  classification  as  will 
insure  compliance  with  the  law 
and  truthful  disclosure  to 
readers.’  ” 


Tight  control  and  supervision 
over  proper  cla.ssifying  of  ads 
is  principally  to  the  reader’s 
l>enefit,  but  there  are  times  when 
adherence  to  firm  ground  rules 
and  the  establishment  of  long¬ 
term  policy  can  help  the  news¬ 
paper. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation 
to  the  one  that  developed  into 
the  court  case  came  up  recently 
— again  at  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

CAM  Gil  Paddock  was  for  a 
time  carrying  advertising  under 
the  various  real  estate  subheads 
for  an  “electronic  home-finder 
.service.  Copy  read  like  this: 

“Tell  us  the  type  of  home 
you’re  seeking — location,  size, 
price  range,  other  specifica¬ 
tions.  Electronically  your  re¬ 
quirements  are  automatically 
matched  against  thousands  of 
Chicagoland  homes.  You’re 
.sent  free  listing  of  homes  that 
match  your  needs  and  show¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  .seller’s 
agent.” 

On  the  grounds  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  was  not  advertising 
actual  homes  for  sale  and  that 
the  ad  was  running  in  the  homes 
for  sale  column,  a  new  heading 
was  instituted,  “Real  Estate — 
Home  Finder’s  Sendee”. 

At  this  point,  the  advertiser 
apparently  lost  interest. 

It’s  very  possible  that  we  can 
spend  a  lot  of  time  picking  nits, 
but  it’s  also  possible  that  a  more 
acute  awareness  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  “classifying”  classified 
advertising  shouldn’t  be  over¬ 
looked. 

(JueHiionable  Advunlugt* 

For  example,  is  it  to  the 
reader’s  (and  the  newspaper’s) 
advantage  to  run  ads  under 
“Homes  For  Sale”  that  carry 
no  real  estate  listings,  but  that 
read:  “Looking  for  a  new  home? 
Just  call  your  Greater  Metro¬ 
polis  Home  Builders’  A.ssocia- 
tirn.  We’ll  send  you  our  48-page 
picture  Iwoklet  describing  all  of 
the  developments  and  new  homes 
for  .sale  by  our  memliers.  Over 
2,000  homes,  ranging  in  price 


from  13,900  to  $68,000.  It’s  fre«! 
No  obligation.  Call  now.” 

Some  might  decline  pulilishing 
the  ad.  Others  might  accept  it 
in  real  estate  for  sale  columns 
(national  or  local  rate?).  Or  it 
could  be  accepted  and  run  under 
a  separate  heading. 

Or  how  about  an  ad  headed: 
“Suburban  Realty — the  first  and 
only  ‘dial-a-file’  broker  in  Rain- 
tree  County.  What  kind  of  home 
do  you  want?  Where?  How  many 
Iredrooms?  Call  or  visit  our  offl- 
ces.  Our  punched-card  computer¬ 
ized  equipment  will  locate  it  for 
you.” 

The  right  kind  of  ad  to  run 
under  houses  for  sale?  What 
alxjut  running  it  in  “Special 
Notices” — or,  as  in  Chicago, 
“Real  Estate — Home  Finder 
Service”? 

Other  examples  have  come  up 
that  are  somewhat  similar.  “Tell 
us  the  car  you  want,  we’ll  find 
it.”  A  bird-dog  service.  “Look¬ 
ing  for  a  certain  boat?  Just  call 
for  our  free  catalog.”  “Looking 
for  farms,  land,  business  prop¬ 
erty?  Write  for  our  fresh,  new 
Spring  booklet  of  listings 
throughout  the  U.S.” 

A  lot  of  time,  money  and 
thought  has  gone  into  develop¬ 
ing  newspaper  classified  adver¬ 
tising  into  what  it  is  today.  To 
allow  what  might  be  termed 
“piPRy-back”  advertisers  to  reap 
the  rich  readership  and  poten¬ 
tial  results  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  actual  individual  classi- 
fitHl  ads  is  something  worth 
thinking  about. 

Although  there  are  many  in¬ 
stances  where  selling  new  adver¬ 
tising  into  classified  columns 
seems  to  be  fine  (real  estate 
financing  and  title  search  firms, 
for  example,  advertising  in  the 
real  estate  for  sale  classifications 
— with  individual  ads  from  indi¬ 
vidual  firms  using  the  other  ads 
in  the  classifications  as  the 
“news”  attracting  readers), 
there’s  reason  for  exercising 
.some  degree  of  wariness  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  types  of  ads  para¬ 
phrased  here  in  the  regular 
classifications. 


there  are  two  sides 
on  every  coin! 

Even  cities  have  different 
sides.  For  Example:  some  ot 
Kansas  City  is  in  Missouri  and 
some  is  in  Kansa'^.  The  Kansas 
City  Kansan  is  the  newspaper 
that  serves  the  Kansas  side 
exclusively.  Our  Kansas  side 
residerits  look  to  The  Kansan 
tor  the  World,  National,  State 
and  Local  news  When  select¬ 
ing  a  media,  this  market  of 
185  0(X)  oeopie  shouldn't  be 
forgotten  It's  the  Kansas  side 
of  the  coin. 

the  kansas  city 
KANSAN 


repretenled  by  natioawUW  pub'isiwrs  representativt  company 
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IDEAL 


FLAME  RESISTANT 
NEWSPAPER  ROLLERS 


Ideal  roller  prescription  for  every  newspaper 
that  wants  to  reduce  maintenance  costs . . .  improve 
newspaper  quality. ..  give  ROP  color  extra  spark! 


■  DEAL 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Formula  Numbors 

Small 

Rotary 

OF-713 

Medium 

Rotary 

DF-716 

Heavy  Duty 
Rotary 
DF-711 

Short  Hardness 

22 

26 

32 

Length  of  Life 

1-6  Yrs. 

1-6  Yrs. 

1-6  Yrs. 

Dimensional  Stability 

High 

High 

High 

Printing  Quality 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Affinity  for  Mineral  Oil  Inks 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Resistance  to  Mineral  Oil  Inks 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Resistance  to  Oils  and  Greases 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Resistance  to  Fire 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Ability  to  Extinguish  Itself 

Very  High 

Very  High 

Very  High 

Impact  Resistance 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

Puncture  Resistance 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

Resistance  to  Sunlight 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Resistance  to  Abrasion 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

Tensile  Strength 

655  PSI 

751  PSI 

677  PSI 

Ease  of  Grinding 

Good 

Good 

Good 

;TTER  PERFORMANCE  •  CLEANER  PRINT  •  100Y«  SAFER 


IDEAL  ROLLER  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  60608  —  2512  WEST  24TH  STREET  CHAMBLEE,  GA.  30005  —  5238  PEACHTREE  ROAD,  N.E. 

long  ISLAND  CITY,  N.  Y.  11101 — 21-24 — 39TH  AVENUE  HUNTINGTON  PARK,  CAL.  90256 — 6069  MAYWOOD  AVENUE 

MARLBORO,  MASS.  01752  —  33  HAYES  MEMORIAL  DRIVE 


processing  equipment.  one  to  five  magazines,  and  re- 

Instead  of  passing  film  or  distributes  the  mats  raitomat- 
prints  through  chemicals  and  ically. 
a  wash-water  for  predetermined  The  Mentype  takes  five  90- 

w'  ■  periods  of  time,  the  Transflo  channel  magazines — full  or  split 

1205  passes  the  solutions  over  in  any  combination — instead  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  photo-sensi-  the  usual  four  found  on  ma- 
materials  at  predetermined  chines  of  this  type.  The  maga- 

VI  iVI  velocities.  The  straight-line  zines  are  lowered,  elevated  or 

J  kI  transport  system  made  possible  fanned  at  the  touch  of  a  button 

M’  •  ■!  by  this  method  permits  high  on  the  Hydraulic  Control  Panel, 

production,  low  cost  automatic 
dry-to-dry  film  and  print  proc- 
**  essing.  Further,  the  operator 
'  has  merely  to  lift  the  top  covers 
"  ?  .  to  reach  the  applicator  chambers 

— * '  'i  ■  Ni  — thus  providing  easy  access  to 

^  ^  '  the  removable  roller  system, 

solution  applicators  and  tanks 
for  clean-up. 

The 

film  or 

any  w’idth  to  12"  and  from  5" 
bundle.  The  accuracy  is  un-  to  250  ft.  in  length, 
affected  by  an  interruption  in  *  ♦  ♦ 

the  newspaper  stream.  WEB-EDGE-GLTDE  CONTROL 

The  Milgo  Counter-Kicker 
system  may  be  installed  on  a 
single  press  or  as  part  of  a 
multi-press  operation. 


A  new  Universal  all-purpose 
“master”  reel,  to  meet  every 
normal  requirement  of  users  of 
perforated  communication  and 
computer  tape,  has  just  lieen  an¬ 
nounced  by  Cycle  Equipment 
Company,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 
Constructed  with  lightweight 
plastic  hubs  and  aluminum 
flanges,  this  reel  permits  speeds 
up  to  35"  per  second  with  a  6" 
diameter  reel  having  a  3"  diam- 
Roseland,  N.  J.  eter  core,  and  52"  per  second 
Champlain  Company  Inc.,  de-  with  an  NAB  Hub.  It  can  be 
signers  and  manufacturers  of  used  with  any  of  the  Cycle  100 
web-fed  printing  and  converting  Series  Tape  Minders,  Tape 
equipment,  has  announced  the  Feeders,  Panel  Tape  Minders, 
availability  of  a  solid-state  pro-  Tape  Transports  and  Series 
portional  w’eb-edge-guide  control.  500-394  Drive  Units,  and  with 
This  control  activates  a  w’eb-  either  metal  clutch  or  the  new 
correction  mechanism  to  con-  plastic  clutch, 
tinuously  guide  a  moving  web  of  ♦  ♦  * 

being "inYroduced  "by  material  so  that  the  left  edge, 

right  edge  or  the  center  line  of  DISPLAY  r\PE  COMPOSER 

the  w’eb  is  maintained  in  a  fixed  StripPrinter,  Inc.,  Oklahoma 
relationship  to  a  predetermined  City,  has  announced  addition  of 
position  in  its  travel  through  a  a  new  model  capable  of  printing 
printing  machine.  Correction  of  type  faces  up  to  inches  high, 
web  position  is  initiated  when  without  requiring  a  lens  for 
the  error  exceeds  plus  or  minus  photo  enlargement.  The  machine 
.003  inch.  utilizes  direct  contact  printing 

The  basic  components  of  the  techniques  using  a  film  alphabet, 
edge-guide  control  system  con-  Introduced  as  the  Strip- 
sist  of  photoelectric  scanners,  Printer-90,  the  table  model  tj^ 
master  control  cabinet  with  composer  can  provide  a  positive 
pow'er  supply,  correction  com-  or  negative  display  type  face, 
puter  and  correction  motor.  various  patterns  or  reverse 
*  *  *  white  in  black  tvpe  lines. 

BASE  WAX  CO.ATEB 

Potdevin  Machine  Company,  “1 

Teterboro,  New  Jersey,  has  an-  ^ 

nounced  the  availability  of  their 
newly  designed  Rigid  Base  Wax 
Coater  for  new  hot  type  paste 
up  systems. 

The  equipment  applies  w'ax 
coatings  to  any  rigid  base  ma- 
terial  from  to  1"  thickness  I  '-  I 

by  means  of  a  simple  feed  Jr^ 

roller  pressure  adjustment,  and 
is  capable  of  handling  bases  up  jMy 

to  full  page  size. 


COINTER-KICKEB 

Miami,  Fla. 

A  newspaper  counter-kicker 
newly  developed  by  Milgo  Elec¬ 
tronic  Corporation  offers  accu¬ 
rate  bundle  size  despite  single 
pull-outs  or  even  complete  breaks 
in  the  delivery.  The  accuracy  of 
the  system  is  achieved  through 
use  of  a  patented  new'spaper 
sensing  device  located  past  the  A  proces.sor  incorporating  a 
area  where  pull-outs  and  rein-  new  method  for  processing  black 
sertions  are  made.  The  kicking  and  white  photo-sensitive  ma- 

system  which  is  located  in  the  terials  is  I _ „  _  , 

mailroom  controls  bundle  size  to  the  Rolor  Corporation,  manufac- 
as  many  as  999  papers-per-  turer  of  color  film  and  print 


INK  MIST 


Car  Sales 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


“In  terms  of  media,  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  current  mix  emphasizes 
the  mass  umbrella  approach. 
This  is  reflected  through  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  major  metropolitan 
newspapers  and  network  tv,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  misconception  that 
the  prime  automotive  market  is 
volume  audience  and  the  dense¬ 
ly  populated  big  city. 

“In  mass  magazines,  this  em¬ 
phasis  is  the  result  of  the  mis¬ 
conception  that  only  people  with 
incomes  of  $7,000  up  buy  new 
cars.  As  a  consequence,  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  second  cycle  sold 
an  average  of  47%  more  of  its 
cars  above  a  real  income  of  $7,- 
000  and  20%  less  under  this 
figure. 

“With  the  general  reduction 
in  newspaper  linage,  the  indus¬ 
try  lotet  its  depth  impact  in  all 
income  areas  and  consequently 
lost  gbound  in  sales  penetration 
above' and  below  $7,000.  All  this 
occurred  with  a  less  expensive 
product  to  sell.  The  umbrella 
emphasis  completely  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  automotive 
market  is  truly  fragmented  in 
terms  of  community  size,  geog¬ 
raphy  and  potential. 

“Of  more  concern  in  consid¬ 


eration  of  an  increasingly  com¬ 
petitive  market  in  products 
available,  and  advertising  mes¬ 
sage  volume,  the  industry  since 
1958  has  allocated  a  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  its  sales 
dollar  to  advertising. 

“Obviously  things  have  not 
been  A-okay. 

“Obviously,  there  is  much 
room  for  building. 

“The  dimensions  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  in  the  coming  years 
will  present  a  smaller  margin 
for  error. 

“For  almost  200  years  news¬ 
papers  have  been  a  cornerstone 
for  that  complex  structure 
called  ‘The  American  Way  of 
Life’.  For  almost  200  years 
newspapers  have  been  an  ad¬ 
vertising  cornerstone  for  that 
complex  structure  called  ‘Amer¬ 
ican  Business’.  However,  corner¬ 
stones  aren’t  glamorous. 

“In  the  light  of  sales  history, 
the  market  today  and  in  the 
immediate  years  ahead  requires 
increased  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures.  Also,  in  the  light  of  sales 
history,  may  we  suggest  ‘The 
Third  Dimension  of  the  Fourth 
Estate’  as  the  logical  vehicle  for 
this  increased  expenditure.  Like 
all  cornerstones,  it  isn’t  glamor¬ 
ous.  It  just  does  the  job.’’ 

W-G  salesmen  tell  auto  mak¬ 
ers:  “Your  success  is  our  suc¬ 
cess.’’ 


New  England  Fellows 
At  3- Week  Seminar 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Fourteen  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  New  England  news¬ 
papers  will  speak  on  journalism 
problems  in  a  series  of  seminars 
which  will  continue  to  July  1  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
The  seminar  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  cooperative 
graduate  program  in  journalism 
offered  by  UMass  and  the 
NESNE.  Dr.  Arthur  Musgrave 
directs  the  program. 

The  .seminars  were  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  the  three-week  summer 
course  for  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Fellows  l)eginning  June 
14. 

For  the  three  weeks  they  are 
at  UMass,  Fellows  will  meet  in 
class  three  times  daily,  hold  four 
evening  evaluation  .sessions  of 
one  another’s  newspapers,  and 
participate  in  the  seminar  series. 

The  fellows  are:  Thomas  W. 
Bleezarde,  Berkshire  Eagle ; 
Miss  Claudette  Durocher, 
Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph; 

David  C.  Langzettel,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald;  Edward  T. 
McHugh,  Worcester  Telegram; 
Brian  S.  McNiff,  Worcester  Ga¬ 
zette;  Gerry  F.  Molina,  New¬ 


bury  port  Daily  News;  Jolm  W. 
P.  Mooney,  Berkshire  Ci  urier; 
S.  Lester  Nelson,  Sprng  field 
Union,  and  Bryant  Rollins,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe, 

• 

Prizes  for  Pictures 
In  Penney  Program 

Columbia,  Mo. 

A  class  for  the  best  photogra¬ 
phy  carried  on  women’s  iiages 
is  being  added  to  the  J,  C. 
Penney-University  of  Missouri 
Journalism  Awards  progi  am  in 
its  sixth  national  newspaper 
competition.  The  photographic 
contest  will  be  conducted  with 
the  annual  $10,000  comjietition 
for  be.st  women’s  pages,  fashion 
writing  and  reporting-writing 
excellence. 

A  $500  prize  for  the  “Women’s 
Page  Photographer  of  the  Year” 
will  be  the  top  award.  Prizes 
of  $150  first,  $75  second  and 
$50  third  will  be  given  in  three 
classes:  For  best  picture  strip 
or  layout;  for  best  story-telling 
picture ;  and  for  best  personality 
portrait.  The  top  photo  prize  will 
go  to  the  photographer  whose 
portfolio  covering  all  the  classes 
is  adjudged  best. 

Addition  of  these  prizes  raises 
the  annual  total  of  Penney- 
Missouri  Awards  to  nearly 
$11,500. 
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Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

70S  W  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4.  Indiana 


BEVERIDGE  MAT  PERFORMANCE 

BE  YOUR  GUIDE 


Never  take  for  granted  that  the  mats  you  are  using  are  the 
best  available.  At  least  not  until  you  have  seen  this  year’s 
Beveridge  Mats  in  action.  Through  research,  new  equipment 
and  processes,  we  have  built  into  today’s  Beveridge  Mats 
a  new  high  in  mat  quality.  Now  you  have  a  definite  guide 
for  improving  your  printing.  Match  your  time  against  our  in-plant 
demonstration.  When  can  we  be  in  your  plant? 


For  Syndicates  - 
Beveridge  “500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


For  Newspapers  — 

Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 
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1 315  Lines  Per  Hour 

I  By  Shirley  E.  Klein 

I  .Vith  the  introduction  of  countless  new  methods  of  set- 
{  tint?  type,  the  printing  industry  is  going  through  a  dynamic 
resolution  and  very”  little  equipment  used  today  will  be 
I  jsiuctical  to  use  tomorrow.  BUT,  the  method  of  setting 

I  type  by  means  of  perforated  tape  signals  which  auto- 

I  niiiiically  operate  linecasting  machines  known  as  “Tele- 

I  typosetter”  invented  by  Walter  Morey  in  1926  and  put 

I  into  commercial  operation  in  1932  will  survive  this  new 

I  ctiuipment  revolution.  Its  basic  concept  of  using  perfo- 

i  rated  tape  signals  for  automatic  operation  of  machines 

has  and  will  continue  to  be  projected  into  the  printing 
I  technology  of  the  future. 

I  Amazing,  isn’t  it,  that  “TTS”  as  it  is  commonly  called 
I  which  has  been  sadly  ignored  and  tragically  neglected  by 

I  newspapers  still  offers  one  of  the  most  practical  and 

I  economical  methods  of  increasing  hot  type  production. 

I  It  also  offers  the  means  when  accompanied  with  other 

I  equipment  of  setting  type  iihotographically  or  with  si 

’  computer  or  both. 

s  An  average  manual  operator  should  produce  200  or 
I  better  correct  8  to  9  point  11  pica  lines  per  hour  whereas 

I  an  average  TTS  operator  should  pro<luce  375  or  better 

i  correct  8  to  9  point  11  pica  lines  per  hour.  Using  these 

I  hourly  figures  on  a  7%  hour  shift  basis,  the  manual 

:  operator  should  produce  1,500  lines  per  shift  at  a  cost 

of  $25.04  based  upon  the  arithmetic  average  day  typo- 
:  graphical  scale  of  $3,339  per  hour;  the  average  TTS  op¬ 

erator  should  produce  1,500  lines  in  4  hours  at  a  cost  of 
i  $13.36.  This  appears  to  present  a  saving  in  time  of  3% 

I  hours  and  in  money,  $11.68  per  .shift.  However,  this  merely 
I  represents  a  comparison  between  operators  and  does  not 
I  tell  the  whole  story. 

£  When  considering  TTS,  tape  and  monitor  costs  must 
be  considered  as  well  as  linecasting  machine  running  time. 
}  The  time  required  to  run  1,500  lines  through  a  linecast- 
I  ing  machine  casting  10  lines  per  minute  adds  hours 
I  to  the  TTS  setting  time  making  the  total  time  6*/i  hours 
I  and  reduces  the  saving  in  time  to  one  hour.  Tape  costs 
j  would  be  approximately  16c  considering  a  half  roll  priced 
I  at  32c  per  roll  and  the  monitor  cost  would  be  $2.78  ( %  of 
a  man’s  time  for  2*/^  hours  based  on  one  man  tending  3 
1  machines  at  the  rate  of  $3,339  per  hour).  Adding  these 
expenses,  the  total  cost  of  using  TTS  would  be  $16.30  as 
against  the  manual  cost  of  $25.04,  a  wage  saving  of  $8.74 
per  shift  or  35%  and  a  one  hour  saving  in  time  or  14%. 
i  If  the  TTS  operator  is  setting  for  a  computer  and  there- 
;  fore  is  not  burdened  with  justification  and  hyphenation 
;  decisions  and  other  necessary  typesetting  codes,”  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  TTS  operator  can  be  increased  considerably 
depending  upon  the  speed  of  the  operator  when  operating 
conventionally. 

TTS  is  not  just  the  working  tool  of  the  open  shop  where 
there  are  no  restrictive  contracts.  It  can  succeed  very  well 
in  a  union  shop  where  the  union  and  publisher  want  it  to 
work  and  work  at  it. 

The  'TTS  keyboard  has  a  standard  typewriter  keyboanl 
with  additional  keys  used  for  printing  and  wire  functions. 
Therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  I’l'S  trainee  whether 
he  or  she  be  a  learner,  journeyman  or  apprentice  must  be 
a  good  touch  typist  to  begin  with  if  we  are  to  expect  any 
production  at  all  after  the  trainee  learns  the  other  tech¬ 
niques  of  TTS  perforation. 

To  get  any  reasonable  pioduction  a  TTS  trainee  should 
be  able  to  type  a  minimum  of  50  correct  words  per  minute. 
(Continued  on  page  40) 

(Kxcerpt  from  a  talk  at  the  annual  meeting  of  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Miss  Klein,  a  former 
production  executive  at  the  Westchester  Newspapers,  is 
now  a  consultant  in  the  field.) 


We  build 

the  future 


today! 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 
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Wood  Electrotab  Autopaster  provides  automatic  flying 
splices;  available  electrical  or  mechanical. 


Electrotab  Autopaster  brings  new  roll  up  to  web  speed 
by  driving  force  to  surface  of  roll  with  corrugated  drive 
belts.  For  installation,  no  alteration  of  existing  equipment 
is  required. 


Ours  is  the  only  equipment  that  really  performs! 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation  manufactures  unwind  and  rewind  equipment  of  proven 
abilities  .  .  .  years  of  testing  and  actual  performance  in  the  field  have  shown  that  Wood  and 
Stanford  Engineering  Company  (a  division  of  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation)  do  the  job 
necessary  at  top  production  speed,  with  the  accuracy  required  for  the  use  of  color  printing 
and  spectacolor  pre-prints. 


"WOOD’’  and  “STANFORD"  have  proven  their  equipment  with  profit-minded  publishers. 
REMEMBER  — 

ONLY  ONE  COMPANY  PROVIDES  COMPLETE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  AN  ENTIRE  INSTALLATION 


Stanford  Turret  unwinds  and  rewinds  for  continu 
ous  process  operation;  synchronized  to  process: 
automatic  splicing  at  process  speeds;  tension 
control;  centralized  controls;  eliminates  waste. 


C^vertmSt  Printers,  Packa^ 


StoJI^Bod 


ENCINEERINC  COMPMIV 


Ours  is  the  only  equipment  that  really  performs! 

Stanford  Engineering  Company,  a  division  of  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  manufactures 
UNWIND  and  REWIND  equipment  eliminating  costly,  time-consuming  “stops"  to  load,  splice,  cut  or 
unload  rolls.  Our  equipment  provides  for  splicing  and  changing  rolls  at  full  production  speeds . . . 
rewinds  printed  side  in  or  printed  side  out  with  no  offsetting.  Necessary  for  use  of  spectacolor 
pre-prints  and  other  precision  type  printing. 

STANFORD  and  WOOD  have  designed  and  manufactured  rewind  and  unwind  equipment,  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  technical  requirements,  for  hundreds  of  particular  printers ...  detailed 
information  available  on  request.  REMEMBER-ONLY  ONE  COMPANY  PROVIDES  COMPLETE  RESPON¬ 
SIBILITY  FOR  UNWIND  AND  REWIND  EQUIPMENT. 


Quadraplegics  Sell  Oklahoma  Publish' iig 

Ads,  Get  News  Items  Co.  Seeks  KNUZ  tv 

Dixon,  111.  Housk  n,  Tex. 

Three  quadraple^ics,  a  younff  An  agreement  to  sell  a  con- 
lady  and  two  men,  have  been  trolling  interest  in  the  KNUZ 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Dixon  Television  Company,  holder  of  a 
Evening  Telegraph.  construction  permit  for  UHP 

Working  from  a  nursing  home  Channel  39  in  Houston,  to  WKY 
in  Dixon,  Kathy  Challand,  22;  Television  System  Inc.,  of  Okla- 
-Michael  Maki,  24,  and  William  homa  City,  subject  to  approval 
Bailey,  43,  will  gather  by  phone  by  the  Federal  Communication! 
items  for  the  newspaper’s  Dottie  Commission,  was  announced  by 
Dixon’s  Diary,  invite  individuals  Max  H.  Jacobs,  president  of 
to  subscribe  to  the  Evening  Tele-  KNUZ  Television  Company,  and 
graph  and  ask  if  they  would  be  Edward  L.  Gaylord,  ext-cutiva 
interested  in  running  a  classified  vicepresident  of  Oklahoma  Pub- 
ad  if  they  have  something  to  lishing  Company,  Oklahomti 
buy,  sell  or  trade.  City. 

“We  don’t  expect  ti-emendous  Both  said  the  proposed  trans¬ 
sales  from  them,”  said  Arnold  action  was  a  step  toward  plac- 
V.  Lund,  Telegraph  vicepresi-  ing  Channel  39  back  on  the  air 
dent,  “but  the  results  to  date  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  An 
have  l>een  most  gratifying.  One  application  to  transfer  the  stock 
of  the  biggest  rewards  was  to  representing  a  controlling  inter- 
see  these  people  re-establish  est  has  been  filed  with  the  FCC 
faith  in  themselves.”  in  Washington. 

Without  the  use  of  their  arms  Norman  Bagwell,  vicepresi- 
and  legs,  the  three  make  phone  dent  of  WKY  Television,  said 
calls  with  headsets.  Telephone  every  effort  will  be  made  to  place 
conversations  are  taped  and  Channel  39  on  the  air  as  rapidly 
volunteers  transcribe  them  so  as  possible  if  the  proposed  trana- 
the  messages  can  be  forwarded  action  is  approv^  by  the  FCC. 
to  the  Telegiaph  offices.  It  was  on  the  air  from  October, 

Unable  to  work  consistently  1953,  until  June,  1954. 
throughout  the  day,  they  are  WKY  Television  owns  and  op- 
given  fretjuent  rest  periods.  erates  WKY  Television  and 
Miss  Challand  was  on  her  %vay  WKY  Radio  in  Oklahoma  City, 
to  be  married  when  the  car  in  KTVT  Television  in  Dallas- 
w’hich  she  was  riding  went  out  Fort  Worth,  and  WTVT  Tele- 
of  control  and  rolled  over  several  vision  in  Tampa-St.  Petersburg,' 
times.  Kathy  was  completely  Fla.  Oklahoma  Publishing  Corn- 
paralyzed  as  a  result.  pany,  w'hich  owns  WKY  Tele- 

Mr.  Bailey  also  was  paralyzed  vision  Systems  Inc.,  publishes 
as  the  result  of  an  auto  accident,  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and'  the 
while  Mr.  Maki  lost  the  use  of  Oklahoma  City  Times  in  Okla- 
his  limbs  in  a  diving  accident,  homa  City. 


HAS  DISPATCH 
DEPARTMENT 

KNOW  HOW 


Webster's  Dictionary  defines  “Know-how”  as 
“Technical  expertness  and  accumulated  prac¬ 
tical  skill  in  lining  up  a  complicated  operation 
for  smooth  and  efficient  execution.” 

For  over  75  years  Hamilton  “Know-how”  has 
been  serving  the  Printing  industry.  This 
unique  Hamilton  premium-plus  service  can 
help  you  equip  to  do  the  best  possible  job. 
Let  Hamilton  streamline  your  Dispatch  De¬ 
partment  for  efficient  and  smooth  operation. 
Send  for  detailed  information  on  Hamilton's 
complete  line  of  standard  and  custom  items 
for  the  printing  industry. 

We  have  the  same  “Know-how”  for  Com¬ 
posing  Rooms  too. 


373  Lines 


(Continued  from  page  37) 

AND  I  DO  MEAN  MINIMUM!  Typing  speed  and  accuracy 
are  a  “MUST”  because  the  production  of  a  TTS  operator 
unlike  a  typist  is  reduced  by  hyphenation  and  justification 
decisions  and  additional  keystrokes  required  in  printing. 
Experience  has  shown  me  that  there  is  a  definite  correla¬ 
tion  between  typing  speed  and  accuracy  and  TTS  speed 
and  accuracy.  A  poor  typist  is  even  worse  as  a  TTS 
operator. 

When  we  think  of  TTS  competency  and  production  re¬ 
quirements,  the  figure  375  lines  per  hour  of  7  to  9  pt. 
straight  matter,  single  column,  immediately  comes  to 
our  minds.  The  majority  of  newspaper  contracts  contain 
this  number  of  lines  but  vaiy  as  to  terminology  and 
meaning. 

For  the  figure  375  lines  per  hour  to  have  any  mean¬ 
ingful  significance,  it  must  be  related  to  both  competency 
and  production.  In  other  words,  a  TTS  trainee  must  at¬ 
tain  a  production  of  375  correct  lines  per  hour  or  more 
to  be  considered  a  competent  TTS  operator  and  to  remain 
a  competent  TTS  operator  must  be  capable  of  maintaining 
a  minimum  production  of  375  correct  lines  or  more  per 
hour.  This  does  not  mean  a  trainee  can  hit  375  correct 
lines  per  hour  in  a  one  hour  test  and  be  considered  com¬ 
petent.  The  trainee  must  have  attained  375  correct  lines 
per  hour  based  on  an  average  of  at  least  one  or  two  week’s 
production,  and  maintain  it.  In  my  opinion,  no  publisher 
can  afford  to  consider  a  figure  lower  than  375  correct 
lines  per  hour  and  actually  should  not  even  consider  this. 


Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company.  General  Offices.  Two  Rivers.  Wisconsin 
Factories  at  Two  Rivers,  VVisconsin  and  Kosciusko,  Mississippi 


"POLAAOIO"  AND  "POLACOI.OII'’(f> 

Just  one  minute  after  Bob  Hayes  crossed 
the  finish  line  to  tie  the  record  for  the  220- 
yard  dash,  this  Polaroid  color  picture  was 
on  its  way  to  The  Miami  News. 

There  was  no  need  to  wait  for  conven¬ 
tional  color  development.  So  the  color 
plates  could  be  delivered  to  the  comp  room 
for  blocking  in  a  little  over  four  hours.  And 
a  record  for  newspaper  color  reproduction 
was  broken. 

Now  newspapers  all  over  the  country 
use  Polacolor  film  in  roll,  pack,  and  4x5 
formats  to  beat  “impossible"  deadlines. 

The  photographer  knows  he’s  covered 
his  assignment  before  he  leaves  the  scene 
(he  doesn’t  wait  through  the  tedium  of 
darkroom  procedure  only  to  find  out  his 
shot  isn’t  right). 

Polaroid  colors  are  sharp  and  well  de¬ 
fined,  which  means  that  reproduction  is 
excellent. 

And  of  course,  getting  a  color  photo¬ 
graph  in  just  60  seconds  gives  you  a  head 
start  when  it  comes  to  breaking  records. 

!  POLAROID  CORPORA  TION 

f.  In  ...  Cambridge.  Mass. 


Bob  Hayes 

tied  a  record  in  this  race. 
Polacolor  film  broke  one  in 
The  Miami  News 
4  hours  later. 


Journalists’  Faces 
In  Stained  Glass 
Memorial  in  Club 


Tape-Run  Typewriter 
In  Newspaper  Office 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  in¬ 
stalled  an  IBM  magnetic  tape 
“Selectric”  typewriter  that  runs 
from  programmed  instructions 
and  prints  material  stored  on 
cartridges  of  magnetic  tape. 

A  specialty  of  this  typewriter 
is  typing  the  same  letter,  or  one 
with  changes,  again  and  again 
-without  errors  or 


Moncton.  N.  B. 

A  stained  glass  window  with 
the  likenesses  of  10  Canadian 
newspapermen — one  from  each 
province — was  unveiled  recently 
at  the  Men’s  Press  Club  here.  It 
is  installed  ^on  the  wall  liehind 
the  bar. 

The  unveiling  marked  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  club  and,  coincidentally,  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  arrival 
in  Canada  of  the  artist,  Dutch- 
born  Frans  Cuppens,  who  has 
one  of  the  few  stained-glass 
businesses  in  Canada. 

The  men  depicted  in  the  win¬ 
dow  are: 

Newfoundland :  Sir  Patrick 
Thomas  McGrath  (1868-1929), 
founder  of  the  St.  John’s  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle  in  1907. 

Nova  Scotia:  Joseph  Howe 
( 1804-73) ,  publisher  of  the  Nova 
Scotian  and  winner  of  a  court 
case  that  established  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Canada. 

Prince  Edward  Island:  Elmer 
Ferguson,  80,  an  island  native 
who  became  sports  editor  of  the 
old  Montreal  Herald  and  now  is 
sports  columnist  for  the  Mon- 
treal  Star. 

New  Brunswick:  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  (1879-1965),  who  as  Wil¬ 
liam  Maxwell  Aitken  grew  up  in 
New  Brunswick  and  went  to 
England  where  he  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Express. 

Quebec:  Henri  Bourassa 
(1886-1952),  Quebec  nationalist 
and  founder  of  Le  Devoir, 
Montreal. 

Ontario:  Joseph  E.  Atkinson 
(1865-1948),  founder  of  the 
Toronto  Star. 

Manitoba:  John  Dafoe  (1866- 
1944),  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

Saskatchewan:  Nicholas  Flood 
Davin  (1843-1954),  MP  founder 
of  the  Regina  Leader. 

Alberta:  Senator  William  A. 
Buchanan  (1876-1954),  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lethbridge  Herald. 

British  Columbia:  Amor  de 
Cosmos  (1825-1897),  born  Wil¬ 
liam  Alexander  Smith,  premier 
of  British  Columbia  1872-74  and 
founder  of  the  Victoria  Colonist. 


and  again- 
erasures. 

“Miss  Selectric”  stores  her 
knowledge  on  tapes  which  re¬ 
sults  in  a  great  saving  of  typing 
and  proofreading  time.  She  can 
find  any  given  section  in  a  tape 
by  electronic  scanning  at  900 
characters  a  second. 

If  any  tape  is  outdated  it’s  a 
simple  matter  to  type  a  new 
letter  on  the  old  tape.  Magnetic 
tapes  are  almost  indestructible. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  found 
the  new  equipment  useful  for 
updating  procedural  manuals, 
where  there  are  many  changes 
from  time  to  time.  By  typing  in 
the  new  procedure  in  the  proper  different  type  faces,  or  margin 
place,  new  copies  can  be  made  settings.  The  machine  even  elim- 
quickly — as  many  copies  as  inates  hyphenated  words  in  ad- 
necessary,  complete  from  page  1  justing  to  new  margin  require- 
to  the  end  of  the  book.  ments,  producing  a  profession- 

Another  trick  in  typing  the  ally  typed  letter  from  a  rough 
same  letter  in  any  number  of  draft. 


Selectric  typewriter  operated  by  Oiebold  Program 

mAarmflr  Kac  hAAn  in  a  ^ 

Director  Appointed 

The  Diebold  Group  Inc.,  has 
named  Frederick  D.  Brown  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Diebold  News¬ 
paper  Research  Program  which 
was  launched  over  a  year  ago  to 
study  the  impact  of  automation 
on  the  publishing  industry 
during  the  next  decade.  It  is 
sponsored  by  10  international 
publishing  firms  and  three  in¬ 
dustry  suppliers. 

Before  joining  Diebold,  Mr. 
Brown  was  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Digitronics  Corporation. 
He  is  known  for  his  work  in  data 
transmission  and  management 
information  systems. 


Save 

up  to  30% 
with 

Air-Powered 
Ink  Suppiy 


Expaiision  Planned 

Monrovia,  Calif. 

A  plant  expansion  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  offset  press  instal¬ 
lation  is  planned  this  year  for 
the  .Monrovia  Daily  News-Post, 
it  is  announced.  A  new  Goss 
Urbanite  will  be  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  first  offset  reproduction 
for  a  Copley  daily. 


is  sealed  from  air  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  skinning.  Ink  contain¬ 
ers  are  completely  emptied.  A 
constant  ink  supply  is  avail¬ 
able  on  demand.  Graco  also 
has  air-powered  systems  for 
lubricants,  adhesives,  and 
press  wash. 

THINKING  AUTOMATION? 

THINK  GRACO! 


Many  publishers  and  printers 
are  saving  up  to  30%  on  time 
and  materials  with  Graco  air- 
powered  ink  supply  systems. 
Graco  has  a  full  line  of  safe, 
air-powered  systems  available 
to  transfer  all  inks,  including 
offset  and  letterpress,  directly 
from  containers  to  the  foun¬ 
tains.  These  systems  eliminate 
double  handling  and  ink 
wastes. 

Graco  ink  supply  systems 
dispense  ink  from  bulk  drum 
or  45-lb  kits  .  .  .  pay  less  per 
pound  and  save!  Ink  supply 


Ward  Duffy  Memorial 

Hartford,  Conn. 
The  memory  of  Ward  E. 
Duffy,  Trinity  College  ’15,  will 
be  perpetuated  at  Trinity  by  a 
book  fund  established  by  his 
family.  Mr.  Duffy,  who  died 
April  16,  1961,  had  been  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  44  years  when  he 
retired  as  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Times  Dec.  31,  1960. 
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only  single-rate,  whole-state  in 
U.S.A.  $9,442*  buying  income 
per  household. 


GRAY  COMPANY,  INC. 

633  Graco  Square 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55413 


STOPS  INK  MIST 
WHERE  IT  STARTS 


DYNAPURE,  developed  by  the  Electro  Dynamic  Division  of 
General  Dynamics,  removes  ink  mist  where  it  starts— at  the 
transfer  rollers.  For  high-speed  rotary  newspaper  presses, 
it  is  the  most  economical  answer  to  the  costly  problem  of 
press-room  clean  up.  DYNAPURE  also  leads  to  great  sav¬ 
ings  in  air  conditioning,  since  it  allows  more  recirculation. 
DYNAPURE  succeeds  where  other  filters  fail  because  it 
works  on  a  different  principle.  For  further  information 
contact  Electro  Dynamic  Division,  150  Avenel  St., 
Avenel,  N.  J.  Tel.  201-636-9100;  or  Liquid  Carbonic 
Division,  135  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Tel.  312-346-8181. 


See  DYNAPURE  in  action.. . 

BOOTHS  167-168-169 

AN  PA  SHOW,  Chicago,  June  20-24 
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Personal  Vignettes 

Harold  O.  Taylor,  feature  writer  and  photographer  for 
the  Pitfsburff  (Kans.)  Headlight  and  Sun,  has  been 
awarded  the  title  of  “Kansas  Distinguished  Pipe  Smoker 
of  1965”  by  the  Kansas  Tobacco-Candy  Distributor  & 
Vendors,  Inc.  The  prize  was  a  set  of  briars. 

Taylor  seems  to  do  his  best  work  when  fogging  up  the 
newsroom  with  smoke  from  one  of  his  many  pipes.  He  was 
given  a  new  set  of  briars  at  the  awards  dinner. 

Taylor  has  been  known  as  the  “horse  editor”  due  to 
bis  interest  in  riding  and  he  also  shines  as  a  photographer, 
using  a  camera  of  such  uncertain  vintage  that  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  get  repair  parts.  Some  of  the  prettiest  girls 
in  the  area  have  been  .snapped  by  Taylor — usually  as 
he  was  smoking  his  pipe. 

*  *  « 

Bob  Hill,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle  reporter 
bad  his  day  in  court  after  he  had  written  a  series  of 
articles  on  foreign-born  residents  who  were  about  to 
become  citizens. 

During  a  naturalization  hearing  in  which  51  took  the 
oath  of  citizenship.  Judge  Charles  L.  Powell  paid  tribute 
to  Hill  for  the  articles.  The  judge  said  Hill  performed  a 
public  service  by  writing  the  articles  in  which  he  explained 
why  those  he  had  interviewed  wanted  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  articles  were  all  displayed  in  the  court  room  and 
the  judge  introduced  the  subject  of  each  article  and  then 
introduced  Hill  to  those  present. 

*  *  * 

Gregory  Clark,  newspaperman,  short  story  and  feature 
writer,  is  the  1965  winner  of  the  Stephen  Leacock 
Memorial  Medal  for  humor. 

Mr.  Clark,  72,  won  the  award  for  his  “Gregory  Clark 
War  Stories,”  anecdotes  gathered  during  two  world  wars. 

Now  associate  editor  of  Weekend  magazine,  he  still 
contributes  articles  to  that  publication. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  for  the 
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to  our  new  quarters  at  Railroad  Ave. 
Millbury,  Mass.  01527. 

Our  new  home  has  more  floor  space 
all  on  ground  level  which  will  enable 
our  personnel  to  operate  more  effi¬ 
ciently  affording  our  customers  greater 
service  and  satisfaction. 

NENSCO's  continual  development  of 
new  products  has  brought  about  a  new 
offset  blanket  that  is  being  acclaimed 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  industry. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 
has  the  complete  line  of  blankets  that 
assures  you  controlled  manufacture. 

Write  today  (or  call  617-865-f 
on  your  next  order  or  quotation. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY  ' 

A  DIVISION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  FIBRE  BLANKET  CO. 
RAILROAD  AVE.,  MILLBURY,  MASS. 

01527 


University  of  Toronto  Varsity  and  later  the  Toronto  'tar. 

In  1916  he  served  with  the  infantry  and  at  war’  end 
was  a  major.  He  resumed  bis  newspaper  career  and  in 
the  second  world  war  was  a  war  correspondent. 

In  a  review  of  his  book,  Arnold  Edinborough,  editor  of 
Saturday  Night  magazine,  said:  “You  may  reject  Greg 
Clark  as  a  sentimentalist,  you  may  reject  him  as  i>eing 
old-fashioned.  But  you  cannot  deny  his  professional  ability 
as  a  writer,  his  God-given  gift  for  telling  a  story  and 
his  nobility  of  character.” 

*  * 

For  at  least  one  day  (on  April  Fool’s  Day),  Newton 
Wallace  of  the  Winters  (Calif.)  Express  may  have  been 
correct  in  claiming  his  paper  was  the  world’s  largest. 

Wallace,  who  publishes  one  of  the  smallest  papers  in 
the  state,  came  out  with  one  with  pages  10  columns  wide 
and  33  inches  long — and  for  the  first  time  in  hi.story, 
four  pages.  Below  the  fold  on  Page  One,  he  carried  78 
inches  of  paid  advertising. 

Tongue-in-cheek,  a  full  page  advertiser  comi)lained 
because  his  ad  was  buried. 

Wallace  offered  his  personal  help  to  advertisers  with 
two-inch  ads  in  helping  them  find  their  message  on  the 
mammoth  pages. 

*  *  * 

Melvin  Ruder,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hungry 
Horse  News,  was  honored  at  a  banquet  at  the  Columbia 
Falls  High  School.  The  affair  drew  well-wishing  citizens 
of  Columbia  Falls,  Hungry  Horse  and  West  Glacier,  the 
well-known  names  of  today’s  Montana  journalism  and 
Dorothy  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  Montana  press 
a.ssociation  and  an  author  in  her  own  right.  It  was  she 
who  nominated  Mr.  Ruder  and  his  Hungry  Horse  News 
for  1964  Pulitzer  Prize  consideration.  (He  won  one  for 
his  reporting  of  a  flood  catastrophe.) 

Mr.  Ruder  started  his  paper  with  a  camera,  a  typewriter 
and  a  $2  desk.  Prior  to  settling  on  Columbia  Falls  as 
the  place  to  start  his  own  paper,  he  had  graduated  from 
high  school  at  Bismarck,  N.  D.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
journalism  and  a  master’s  degree  in  sociology.  He  .served 
as  an  assistant  professor  before  taking  graduate  work 
at  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston,  Ill. 

From  there  he  went  to  the  Westinghouse  Corp.  in 
Sharon,  Pa.,  then  entered  the  Navy  in  1942,  serving  30 
months  as  a  gunnery  officer,  receiving  his  discharge  as  a 
full  lieutenant.  For  the  next  several  months  he  worked 
with  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  but,  in  his  own 
words,  “I  had  to  find  a  place  where  I  wanted  to  live  and 
work,  preferably  next  to  a  national  park.” 

He  almost  bought  a  weekly  at  Eagle,  Colorado,  but 
thinking  better  of  it  he  went  on  to  Montana. 

There  he  had  a  chance  to  go  to  work  for  Guerney 
Moss  at  Whitefish,  but  backshop  work  wasn’t  what  he 
was  looking  for.  When  told  that  the  Columbia  Falls  paper 
had  gone  broke,  but  the  people  were  anxious  for  a 
newspaper,  Mr.  Ruder  decided — Glacier  National  Park 
was  right  next  door — he  might  as  well  settle  in  Columbia 
Falls  and  get  out  a  paper. 

His  yen  for  news  and  his  photography  have  made  his 
Hungry  Horse  News  the  largest  weekly  in  Montana. 

«  «  ♦ 

Terrence  Moreton,  23,  mild-mannered  copy  boy  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  felt  like  an  unmasked  Superman  the 
other  day. 

A  page-one  story  revealing  his  double  life  as  a  spear¬ 
carrying  warrior  by  night  unnerved  him  so  much  he  was 
2(4  hours  late  for  work  the  following  morning. 

He  was  a  supernumerary  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Co.  during  its  one-week  stand  at  Detroit’s  Masonic  Audi¬ 
torium.  He  was  one  of  70  Detroiters  paid  $1  a  perform¬ 
ance  to  do  walk-on  roles  in  the  different  operas.  In  four 
performances  he  never  got  to  sing  a  note  but  he  weaved 
his  way  around  some  of  the  world’s  greatest  singers. 

A  Free  Press  copy  boy  since  November,  Terry  is  a 
junior  majoring  in  English  Comp  at  Wayne  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

“My  career  plans  are  flexible  but  I’ll  probably  take  my 
tryout  as  a  reporter  when  I  get  my  degree,”  he  said. 
“I’m  also  interested  in  teaching  at  the  university  level.” 
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When  your  doctor  needs  a  “private  eye” 


Among  doctors,  "private  eyes”  are  in  demand.  Your 
own  doctor  relies  upon  a  special  medical  "detective"  for 
more  accurate  and  complete  diagnosis.  A  surgeon  needs 
one  to  track  down  and  pinpoint  a  lesion  before  operation. 
An  orthopedic  surgeon  needs  one  to  follow  the  progress 
of  a  healing  fracture.  ■  General  practitioners,  orthope¬ 
dists,  pediatricians,  internists — doctors 
in  nearly  every  area  of  medicine — rely 
upon  a  skilled,  medical  "private  eye” 
known  as  a  radiologist  ...  a  physician 
specially  trained  in  the  medical  and 
therapeutic  use  of  x-ray.  ■  Through  his 
specialized  knowledge,  the  radiologist 
helps  other  physicians  by  providing  ra¬ 


diographic  (x-ray)  interpretation  of  a  particular  problem. 
And  in  so  doing,  he  aids  other  medical  specialists  in 
treating  injury  or  disease.  ■  In  some  cases,  it  is  only 
through  the  specially  trained  eyes  of  a  radiologist  that 
accurate  diagnosis  can  be  completed.  For  some  patients, 
the  work  of  the  radiologist  includes  actual  treatment, 
using  therapeutic  x-ray  to  help  arrest 
a  cancer.  ■  Today,  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  medical  students  and  interns,  in 
considering  areas  of  specialization,  are 
choosing  radiology — preparing,  through 
special  training,  for  this  highly  gratify¬ 
ing  and  rewarding  career  as  an  important 
member  of  the  modern  medical  team. 
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Tigress  is  Our  Most  important  Induct 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


HOW  GOSS 
IS  HELPING 
MAKE  NEWSPAPER 
NET  PROOUCTION 

FASTER 
AND  BETTER 


\  \ 


NON-STOP  WEB  FEED  AND  FULLY  AUTOMATIC 


Pick  up  a  newspaper.  Any  size  newspaper — big  city, 
small  city,  suburban,  community.  More  than  likely  it’s 
printed  on  a  Goss  press.  (In  fact,  three  out  of  four 
American  dailies  are  printed  on  a  Goss  press.) 

What  accounts  for  this  remarkable  acceptance?  Simply 
this:  a  Goss  press  stands  for  engineeied  excellence. 

Take  the  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II.  Here  is  a  press 
whose  performance  has  won  the  plaudits  of  pressmen 
around  the  world.  Add-A-Color  Paks  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Flo-Matic  recirculating  ink  system 
permits  you  to  make  every  unit  a  color  unit  and  lets  you 
change  to  color  in  minutes.  Its  Tension-Plate  Lockup 
makes  plate  and  cylinder  practically  one  unit.  Thus, 
register  is  improved,  blanket  and  roller  life  increased. 
Its  speed  assures  quality  reproduction  at  70,000  pap>ers 
per  hour. 

The  Headliner  unii  is  one  way  Goss  is  helping  make 
newspaper  net  production  faster  and  better. 


PASTER  SEQUENCE  AT  70,000  PAPERS  PER  HOUR. 

In  the  reel  room— that’s  where  high-speed  newspaper 
production  begins.  And  that’s  exactly  where  the  un¬ 
matched  productivity  of  the  Headliner  begins.  There  are 
two  exclusive  reasons  why. 

One  is  Goss’  Reel-Tension-Paster  system.  It  insures  non¬ 
stop  web  feed  by  positioning  and  bringing  new  rolls  up 
to  press  speed — then  by  splicing  at  any  speed  up  to  70,000 
pph.  Web  tension  stays  constant.  Loading,  makeready 
and  core  removal  are  a  snap. 

The  other  reason  is  Goss’  Automatic  Digital  Paster 
Pilot.  With  this  solid-state  computer,  your  entire  splicing 
operation  is  done  automatically.  There’s  no  chance  of 
human  errors.  You  just  set  it— the  Paster  Pilot  does  the 
rest.  (By  the  way,  you  can  add  the  Paster  Pilot  to  the 
Reel-Tension-Paster  at  any  time.) 

The  Reel-Tension-Paster  and  Automatic  Digital  Paster 
Pilot  are  two  more  ways  Goss  is  helping  make  newspaper 
net  production  faster  and  better. 


HIGH-SPEED  GOSS  FOLDERS  HANDLE  WEBS 
FROM  AS  MANY  AS  TEN  UNITS. 

A  newspaper  press  can  perform  only  as  fast  as  the  folding 
unit  can  deliver.  And  with  the  Goss  Headliner  you  get 
the  type  of  performance  you  need  from  either  folder  you 


choost-  the  112-page  Uniflow  2:1  or  the  128-page  Imperial 
3:2.  Both  have  that  something  extra  in  reserve.  For 
example,  although  rated  at  128-page8,  the  Goss  Imperial 
has  delivered  144  pages  when  needed.  You  can  count  on 
Goss  folders  to  deliver  with  optimum  efficiency  and  low 
maintenance. 

The  Imperial  and  Uniflow  folders  are  still  two  more  ways 
Goss  is  helping  make  newspaper  net  production  faster  and 
better. 


NEW  METRO-OFFSET  PRESS  FOR  THE  GROWING 
DAILIES  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  web  offset  is  available  for  the 
growing  daily  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  new  Goss 
Metro-Offset  is  a  double-width  web  offset  press  engi¬ 
neered  for  production  of  60,000  papers  per  hour  ...  up 
to  112-pages  broad -sheet.  Offering  many  of  the  out- 
i  standing  features  found  only  on  the  Goss  Headliner,  the 
I  Metro  Offset  also  incorporates  many  of  the  features  in- 
I  eluded  with  smaller  Goss  offset  presses — features  which 
j  have  been  field  proven  by  the  more  than  2,000  offset 
I  press  units  Goss  has  installed. 


NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOUR  CIRCULATION,  GOSS 
OFFERS  YOU  THE  EXACT  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  TO 
MEET  TODAY’S  NEEDS  .  .  .  AND  TOMORROW'S. 

Goss  offers  a  web  offset  press  for  every  size  newspaper — 


one  that  will  meet  present  needs — one  that  can  be  readily 
expanded  to  meet  future  needs.  The  Goss  Community®, 
printing  up  to  10,000  papers  per  hour.  The  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban®,  printing  up  to  18,000  papers  per  hour.  And  the 
Goss  Urbanite®,  printing  up  to  40,000  papers  per  hour. 

Each  of  these  presses  incorporates  the  same  engineered 
excellence  found  in  the  Goss  Headhner.  Each  offers  a 
variety  of  features.  Running  sidelay  register  .  .  .  plates 
may  also  be  moved  circumferentially  or  skewed  manu¬ 
ally.  Full  color  flexibility.  Continuous  ink  and  water 
feed  fountains.  Automatic  lock-up  of  plates  that  holds 
plates  in  positive  position,  eliminates  plate  cracking. 
Conveniently  grouped  controls. 

The  Community,  Suburban,  Urbanite  and  Metro-Offset 
— four  more  ways  Goss  is  helping  make  newspaper  net 
production  faster  and  better. 


GOSS  .  .  .  CUMULATIVE  ENGINEERING  AND 
MANUFACTURING  EXPERIENCE  THAT  IS 
UNMATCHED  ANYWHERE. 

You’d  probably  expect  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer 
of  newspaper  presses  to  have  the  largest  engineering  staff. 
And  you’d  be  right.  One  out  of  every  seven  Goss  em¬ 
ployees  is  a  top-flight  engineer.  Working  with  master 
machinists  in  modem  plant  facilities,  these  engineers 
combine  skill  and  creativity  to  produce  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  excellence  you  expect  in  any  Goss  press. 

Backing  up  these  skills  is  a  cumulative  experience  that 
covers  every  phase  of  newspaper  production.  It’s  a  cumu¬ 
lative  experience  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Backing  up  these  skills,  also,  is  the  broadest  research 
and  development  program  in  the  industry.  And  backing 
up  these  skills  is  Goss  service.  Day  or  night,  week  day  or 
weekend,  you  can  expect  prompt,  expert  assistance  if 
you  need  it. 

Engineering.  Experience.  Research  and  development. 
Service.  Performance.  Dependability.  They  all  add  up 
to  a  total  product  of  excellence.  And  in  this  total  way 
Goss  is  helping  to  make  newspaper  net  production  faster 
and  better. 

For  detailed,  illustrated  literature  on  the  engineering  ex¬ 
cellence  of  any  Goss  press,  write;  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Specialists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress,  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INC. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 

Two  new  hooks  aro  hot  off  the 
press  from  FAIRCHILD'S  ROOK 
DIVISION.  One  is  a  revision  of  a 
best  seller  of  1%;L  ‘'Modern  Super¬ 
market  Operation”  by  Dr.  Edward 
\.  Rrand.  a  knowledgable  food  ex¬ 
pert  at  the  I  niversity  of  .Miebijian. 
This  paste  treatise,  well  illus¬ 

trated.  sells  for  fl.5.  It  was  a  sellout 
when  first  published.  The  other 
book  is  .'sam  Feinberg’s  "How  Do 
V  ou  Manage?”  .''am  is  a  featured 
eolumnist  on  WOMEN’S  Vi'EAR 
DAILY.  While  primarily  eoneerned 
with  retailing,  its  adviee  is  appli- 
eable  to  any  industry.  The  au-  i 
thor  discusses  business  philosophies.  ! 
what  makes  a  good  executive, 
training  for  management,  tensions 
in  business  and  how  to  cope  with 
them. 


The  DIRECTORY  DIVISION  of 
Fairchild  has  brought  out  their 
new  edition  of  ready-to-wear  with 
6642  listings  in  it. 


Current  “Ladies  Home  Journal” 
has  an  authoritative  article  “What 
it  Takes  to  be  on  the  Best  Dressed 
List — an  Inside  Story.”  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  John  Fairchild,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor-in-chief  of  all 
Fairchild  publications.  Parts  are 
extracted  from  his  forthcoming, 
this  fall,  book  “The  Fashionable 
.Savages”  to  be  published  by  Dou¬ 
bleday  and  Company. 


Steve  Weinstein,  news  editor  for 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS  was 
speaker  at  the  special  subjects 
forum  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
Security  Analysts.  He  talked  on  the 
future  of  regional  retailing. 


Thomas  Healey,  distribution  man¬ 
ager,  is  getting  ready  for  all  the 
problems  of  distributing,  free, 
.tO.OOO  copies  of  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  D.AILY'  at  the  upcoming 
Chicago  home  furnishings  markets. 
These  will  be  flown  there  in  time 
for  day  of  publication  distribution 
in  hotels  and  the  various  marts.  Mr. 
Healey  will  go  there  to  supervise.  | 


Robert  Reekling  of  DRUG  NEWS 
WEEKLY’  staff  will  go  to  Lake 
George  to  give  on  the  spot  coverage 
to  the  Pharmacy  Society  of  New 
Y’ork  convention.  On  June  27th, 
Harriet  Rosenfeld,  pharmacy  editor,  ! 
will  write  about  the  New  Jersey  | 
Pharmacy  .As.sociation  meeting  in  ' 
Atlantic  City. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


hibllthTt  of 

0*11,  News  Racord.  Women's  Wear  Oelly, 
Home  Furnishings  Deity,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear,  Electronic  News,  Rooks, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


news-people 


WILLEY  LAWSON  MICHELSON 


JOHN  D.  WILLEY,  a  reporter  (1946),  city  editor  (1952),  assistant  maraglng 
editor  (1954),  public  relations  director-,  then  treasurer  (1963),  is  now  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  Before  World  War  II,  Mr.  Willey 
worked  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  as  secretary  to  U.  S.  Senator 
Ralph  E.  Flanders  of  Vermont. 

DONALD  E.  LAWSON,  the  newly  appointed  editor-in-chief  of  Compton's 
Pictured  Encyclopedia,  edited  the  weekly  Advertiser  at  Nora  Springs,  Iowa, 
before  joining  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  1941.  He  has  been  with  Compton's 
for  19  years. 

CHARLES  R.  MICHELSON,  previously  manager  of  customer  engineering 
with  the  Goss  Company,  has  joined  the  Graphic  Arts  Division  of  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers  Inc.  as  a  project  manager.  He  is  an  expert  in  pressroom 
equipment  and  layout. 


Newspal  Promoteil 
To  Mana^iii^  EkHtor 

Rawlins,  Wyo. 

Carol  Steinhafel,  city  reporter 
on  the  Rawlivx  Daily  Times  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing:  editor.  She 
replaces  Daniel  Garcia,  who  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
Miller  Publishing  Co.  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Miss  Steinhafel  is  a  native  of 
San  Francisco  and  a  graduate  of 
San  Diego  State  College.  She 
formerly  edited  training  publi¬ 
cations  for  General  Dynamics 
Astronauts  in  San  Diego  and 
worked  on  a  Denver  weekly 
newspaper  and  Denver  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

*  *  * 

Erwin  Maus  Jr.,  retired 

general  manager  of  the  Wil¬ 

loughby  (Ohio)  News  Herald  — 
now  manager  of  an  insurance 
and  investment  office. 

«  *  * 

Richard  E.  Tyler,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Van  Niiys 
(Calif.)  Ne^vs  —  now  on  the 
staff  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates 
to  handle  West  Coast  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Honeywell  Inc. 

♦  *  * 

A.  L.  Alford,  publishef  of  the 
Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune — chairman  of  the  Utah- 
Idaho-Spokane  AP  Members’ 
Association. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  K.  Crowe,  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  Netvs 
—  president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Indianapolis. 

0  0* 

Don  Wipf,  June  graduate  of 
Tabor,  Kan.,  College  —  to  Hills¬ 
boro  (Kan.)  Star-Journal. 


Dale  Morsch,  UPI  bureau  at 
Topeka,  Kan.  —  tran.sferred  to 
UPI  office  in  Tokyo. 

«  *  « 

Ty  Abate,  former  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  sports  writer  —  to  sports 
staff  of  the  .Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union  Lender  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News. 

*  «  * 

Richard  P.  Williams,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  —  named 
to  additional  duties  as  personnel 
manager,  a  new  position. 


Bob  Glaves,  formerly  with 
Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution- 
Press,  Dallas  Herald  and  Dallas 
.Morning  News  —  to  manager 
of  press  relations  for  Beech- 
craft  Aircraft  Corp. 

♦  •  * 

Stan  Pakula,  formerly  with 
Loteg  Island  Daily  Press  and 
Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner  and 
male  recently  public  affairs  di¬ 
rector,  WHLI-radio,  Hempstead, 
L.  I.  —  to  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y., 
town  board. 


Nolan  Howell,  June  grad¬ 
uate  of  McPherson,  Kan.,  Col¬ 
lege  —  to  Garden  City  (Kan.) 
Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Ch. ARLES  Bar.nes,  publisher  of 
the  Pratt  Tribune  —  elected 
president  of  the  Southwest  Kan¬ 
sas  Editorial  Association. 


Donald  E.  Casterline,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  Michigan  news¬ 
papers  —  appointed  publicity 
director  and  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  Hupp  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  Gibson  Refrigerator 
Sales  Corp.,  replacing  Robert 
A.  Roemer  —  now  working  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

william  Cintbarg— Consulting  Enginaar  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robart  K.  Ginsbarg  PE 


Thirty -•Rve  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
.  industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


a  CONSULTATION 

a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

a  PLANT  EXPANSION 

a  MODERNIZATION 

a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


Richard  N.  Hammell,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Florence  (Ala.)  Times 
and  Tri-Cities  Daily  —  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Bankers  Association 
plaque  for  business  reporting, 
a  a  a 

Bill  Bischoff,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News  —  Garden 
Editor  of  the  Year  awa»d  by  the 
Florida  Nurserymen  and  Grow¬ 
ers  Association. 

a  a  a 

Ed  Sherer  —  from  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star- 
Banner  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Panama  City  (Fla.)  Herald. 

a  a  a 

John  Troutt  Jr.,  managing 
editor,  Jonesboro  Ei'ening  Sun 
—  elected  president,  Arkansas 
AP  Association. 

a  a  a 

Ralph  Sewell,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman-T imes — elected 
president,  Oklahoma  AP  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 

«  3|e 

Les  Hall  —  from  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  to  Rock 
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ils  the  news 


Edward  J.  Delaney,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald-News  —  an 
honorary  degree  from  South¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts  Tech¬ 
nological  Institute. 


Charles  J.  Lewin,  editor- 
general  manager  of  the  New 
Bedford  ( Mass. )  Stamlnrd- 
Times  —  an  honorary  degree 
from  Southeastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  Technological  Institute. 


WORTHINGTON 


SWENSON 


DONLY 


JOHN  H.  WORTHINGTON  moves  from  Midwest  Program,  Airborne  Tele¬ 
vision  Instruction  Inc.,  where  he  was  secretary  to  the  chairmarv.  to  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News  to  be  administrative  assistant  to  the  general  manager, 
Edwin  K.  Wheeler.  After  earning  an  M.  A.  in  Journalism  at  Northwestern, 
Mr.  Worthington  was  realty  and  advertising  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 


Anthony  N.  Cimursti,  news 
editor,  Torranec  (Calif.)  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze  —  appointed 
managing  editor  of  another 
Copley  paper,  the  Monrovia 
(Calif.)  Daily  News  Post,  re¬ 
placing  Joseph  Heredia,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  San  Dieyo  Union. 


CARL  h.  SWENSON  has  been  elected  president  of  Star  Parts  Company,  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  a  division  of  Powers  &  Eaton  Industries. 


John  Kanipe  —  promoted  to 
chief  photographer,  (iastonia 
(N.  C.)  (lazette,  succeeding 

Clay  Nolen;  Wayne  Billing 
—  to  Gazette  jihotography  staff. 


GROVER  C.  DONLY  has  been  named  assistant  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times. 
He  has  been  on  the  retail  staff  since  April,  1953. 


Walter  T.  Pulliam,  editor- 
l)ublisher  of  the  Harriman  Rec¬ 
ord  —  jnesident  of  Tennes.see 
Press  Association. 


Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald;  Ramona 
Martin  Hall — from  Montgom-: 
ery  UPI  .staff,  to  accompany  her 
husband  on  staff  of  Herald.; 
Peter  Rice,  Advertiser  court¬ 
house  and  federal  building  re¬ 
porter  —  resigned;  Davb  Bat¬ 
tle  —  to  Advertiser  and  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal  jihotogi'aphy  staff. 


vertising  staff,  Saratoya  Sprinys 
(N.  Y.)  Saj-atoyian,  succeeding 
James  Collins  —  now  reloca¬ 
tions  director  of  Saratoga 
Springs  urban  renewal  project. 


John  F.  Rhhe,  librarian  at 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle  since  1!)34 — retired. 

*  *  * 


Dick  Wich  —  from  regional 
reporter  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Ga¬ 
zette  and  Advertiser. 


Elmer  Towne,  Burlinyton 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  columnist  — 
“Friends  of  Agriculture”  award 
by  the  New  England  Association 
of  County  Agricultural  Agents. 


Charu:s  Postell,  who  has 
studied  at  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Georgia — to  the  Moultrie  (Ga.) 
Observer  as  sports  editor,  gen¬ 
eral  reporter  and  photographer. 


Ron  Martin  —  from  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  Roche  ster 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
to  regional  news  editor  of  lioth 
D&C  and  Times-Union. 


A.nson  Yeager,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Siou.v  Falls  (S.  D.)  .\rytis- 
Leader  —  elected  chairman. 
South  Dakota  AP  Managing 
Editors  Association. 


Leigh  Danenberg,  editor  and 
publisher,  Bridyeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald  and  Anne  Bar¬ 
rett  Bridge,  Herald  women’s 
editor  —  married. 


William  E.  Blake,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  newsman  and  former  ad¬ 
jutant  general  of  the  state  — 
to  the  Kanawha  Valley  Leader 
at  Nitro  as  editor  and  pul)- 
lisher. 


Josephine  Robertson,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  —  an  award 
from  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Cleveland  for  articles  on 
medical  education. 


Jude  Wanniski  —  from  Las 
Veyas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal, 
to  Natioyial  Observer,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


James  F,  Urbanski  —  named 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and 
Times,  succeeding  Leon  Brad- 
dock  who  is  now  in  charge  of 
local  advertising  production  and 
customer  relations. 


Esmonde  j.  Phbxan  Sr.,  re¬ 
tired  Brislof  (Conn.)  Press  news 
editor  —  named  aide  to  Bristol 
Mayor  James  P.  Casey. 

*  *  • 

Michael  Woods,  University 
of  Toronto  student — to  Niayara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  reporter. 

*  «  * 

Chuck  Robie  Booth,  reporter, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  and 
Sunday  Observer-Dispatch  —  to 
Spain  with  his  family  to  write 
a  novel. 

*  « 

William  Hay  —  from  Sche¬ 
nectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  to  ad- 
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Jim  Leavy,  formerly  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  —  to  city  editor. 
Las  Veyas  (Nev.)  Revietv-Jour- 
nal;  JoY  Hamann  —  from  re¬ 
porter  to  assistant  city  editor, 
Review-Journal. 


oim 

AND  COMPANY 


JR. 


William  W.  Worley  —  from 
advertising  manager.  Grants 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Beacon,  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  Belen  (N,  M.)  News- 
Bulletin. 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Frank  Hoag,  publisher, 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal  — 
an  honorary  doctor  of  literature 
degree  from  Southern  Colorado 
State  College. 


for  June  19,  1965 


She'll  remember  “how  pleas¬ 
ant”  on  Delta  long  after  she's 
forgotten  “how  fast.”  And 
she'll  like  the  way  Delta  re¬ 
members  all  the  niceties  that 
add  up  to  the  big  Delta  dif¬ 
ference.  Next  trip  make  it 
“people-pleasing”  Delta! 


General  0/l^ee$: 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Fair  Trial  Principles 
Adopted  in  Kentucky 


Members  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association  at  a  recent 
meeting  approved  a  statement 
of  principles  on  Free  Press  and 
Fair  Trial  which  was  drafted 
by  a  committee  of  which  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Isaacs,  executive  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  was  chairman. 

The  text  of  the  statement: 

*  «  « 

One  year  ago  —  concerned 
over  the  apparent  conflicts 
which  arise  from  time  to  time 
between  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution 
guaranteeing  free  press  and  the 
Sixth  Amendment  guaranteeing 
fair  trial  —  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association  authorized  discus¬ 
sions  with  other  state  organiza¬ 
tions  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  Statement  of  Principles. 

Such  discussions  have  been 
held.  They  have  been  fruitful. 
The  Kentucky  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  believes  that  whatever  con¬ 
flicts  exist  can  be  kept  to  a 
minimum  provided  that  all  of 
those  involved  in  the  legal  proc¬ 
esses  and  in  news  coverage  take 
every  reasonable  step  to  main¬ 
tain  an  unprejudiced  atmos- 
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phere. 

Both  Press  and  Bar  stand  in 
strong  support  of  all  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  Constitutional 
provisions  —  the  rights  of  the 
free  press,  the  right  of  individ¬ 
uals  against  unlawful  search 
and  seizure,  the  right  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  counsel,  the  right  to 
protection  against  self-incrimi¬ 
nation,  the  protections  against 
excessive  bail  or  excessive  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  the  right  of  all 
persons  accused  of  criminal  acts 
to  swift  and  public  trial  by  im¬ 
partial  jurors. 

It  is  toward  the  furtherance 
of  these  goals  that  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association  has 
drawn  up  the  following  guide 
lines. 

The  collaboration  of  all  is 
solicited  —  of  reporters  and 
editors;  of  those  who  serve  in 
law  enforcement  posts;  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  courts;  of  those 
who  serve  as  counsel. 

And  to  attain  these  goals, 
the  Kentucky  Press  Association 
warmly  invites  the  endorsement 
of  Bar  Associations  and  of  the 
Kentucky  Broadcasters  Associa¬ 
tion. 

I — Danger  of  ‘Confessions’ 

It  is  the  function  of  police 
officers  and  Commonwealth’s  at¬ 
torneys  to  question  those  sus¬ 
pected  of  crime.  Law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  have  every  right 
to  seek  as  much  information  as 
possible  from  those  under  ar¬ 
rest,  provided  these  persons  are 
notified  of  their  Constitutional 
rights,  and  are  not  coerced. 

The  publication,  however,  of 
the  results  of  such  questioning 
is  not  only  extra-legal,  but  is 
often  dangerous. 

Reporters  and  editors  should 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  great 


majority  of  cases  brought  to 
trial,  many  purported  “confes¬ 
sions”  which  are  published  are 
often  not  introduced  into  evi¬ 
dence.  The  publication  of  such 
material,  even  though  issued  by 
law  enforcement  officers,  does 
not  relieve  the  newspapers  of 
basic  legal  responsibility.  In  a 
great  number  of  cases  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  publication  of 
such  matter  has  resulted  in  the 
reversal  of  convictions  by  courts 
of  appeal. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore, 
that  all  law  enforcement  officers 
and  all  journalists  refrain  from 
using  the  term  “confession”  to 
describe  a  statement  attributed 
to  a  person  under  arrest. 

As  a  general  principle,  news¬ 
papers  should  follow  the  policy 
of  stating  simply  that  law  en- 
foi  cement  officers  have  reported 
that  the  individual  under  arrest 
has  made  a  statement  contain¬ 
ing  damaging  admissions. 

This  procedure  may  not  be 
adequate  in  cases  involving 
major  offenses  and  where  the 
degree  of  public  concern  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  news  coverage 
in  greater  detail  in  order  to 
pacify  community  unrest.  In 
cases  of  this  type,  reporters 
should  make  every  effort  to  in¬ 
terview  the  accused  individuals 
to  seek  corroboration  of  the 
statements  attributed  to  them; 
or  to  seek  out  the  accused’s 
counsel  for  comment.  Whatever 
is  published  in  these  instances, 
however,  should  be  presented  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  place  the 
newspapers  in  the  role  of  judge 
or  jury;  and  should  be  couched 
in  such  dispassionate  terms  as 
not  to  impair  the  accused  per- 
.son’s  right  to  a  trial  fi’ee  of 
prejudice. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association  that  major  police 
departments  would  be  well  ad¬ 
vised  to  maintain  staff  legal 
counsel.  It  is  not  possible  for 
police  officers  to  keep  abreast 
of  legal  developments,  and  staff 
counsel  could  provide  a  most 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

book.  That’s  no  handicap.”  “I  don't  mean  his  arms.  I  mean  he  is  a 
Republican."  But  Comstock  went  (o  the  typewriter  and  the  voters 

(3  to  one  Democrat)  went  to  the  polls  and  Jinx  went  to  the  Court 
House.  Still  there.  Can  Hillbilly  do  some  little  job  for  the  big  space 

buyer  who  would  like  to  disprove  this  poverty  malarky  about  West 

Virginia?  One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly,  pub- 
ished  at  Richwood,  W.  Va.,  is  Jim  Comstock’s  crusading  zeal  &  zest. 
Right  now  his  magnificent  obsession  is  doing  something  about  that  frus¬ 
trated,  but  important  segment  of  people,  the  non-college  man.  For  him 
Jim  Comstock  has  started  the  University  of  Hard  Knocks  and  is  issuing 
diplomas  (with  seal)  and  a  year’s  membership  in  the  University  of  Hard 
Knocks  Alumni  Association.  Tuition  in  this  diploma  mill  is  $S.  There  are 
many  who  rate  names  on  doors  and  Bigelows  on  floors,  yet  it  galls  that 
they  haven’t  diplomas  for  their  walls.  A  non-college  man  shrugs  too  often 
and  says,  “Me?  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Hard  Knocks.” 
Yeah,  but  where’s  his  diploma?  Comstock  asked  that  a  hundred  times. 
So  he  started  his  own  diploma  mill  and  now  Americans  making  over 
$20,000  a  year  (or  $10,000  in  Appalachia)  but  haven’t  an  alma  mater  to 
drink  to,,  can  now  get  a  diploma  to  hang  over  their  desk.  Each  year  the 
alumni  will  meet  for  a  dinner  somewhere  in  Appalachia.  Write  Jim  Corn- 
stock.  W.  Va.  Hillbilly,  Richwood.  W.  Va.  for  your  diploma.  Swear  you 
are  non-collegiate  and  send  five  bucks.  It  has  everything  but  a  F^eral 

. . .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Richwood,  W.  Va. 
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valuable  service.  The  weight  of 
legal  decisions  in  recent  yean 
makes  it  clear  that  reve -.sal  ig 
only  to  be  expected  in  casei 
where  an  accused  individual  hag 
not  been  notified  of  his  right 
to  counsel,  or  where  notifica¬ 
tion  has  not  been  given  that 
statements  made  to  arresting 
officers  may  be  used  in  evidence. 
The  addition  of  staff  legal  coun¬ 
sel  would  provide  police  depart¬ 
ments  with  up-to-date  data  on 
proper  procedures  and  save  the 
law  enforcement  branch  from 
the  disappointments  that  come 
from  technical  failures  in  com¬ 
plying  with  both  the  statuteg 
and  the  decisions  of  courts  of 

anneal. 


2 — The  Use  of  Prior  Ke<-ordt 

Under  the  law  an  individual 
must  be  tried  for  the  accusation 
at  hand  —  NOT  for  prior  de¬ 
linquencies.  Unless  a  defendant 
openly  during  a  trial  admits 
previous  arrest  and  conviction, 
the  record  of  the  past  cannot 
be  disclosed  to  either  jury  or 
judge.  Only  when  a  verdict  has 
been  reached  does  a  report  of 
the  individual’s  past  record 
reach  the  judge  so  that  he  can 
appraise  it  in  terms  of  sen¬ 
tencing. 

Therefore,  when  a  newspaper 
transmits  information  about  the 
prior  record  of  a  person  under 
arrest,  it  is  unwittingly  bring¬ 
ing  into  direct  conflict  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  rights  afforded  by 
the  First  and  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ments. 

There  are  cases,  however, 
where  a  crime  is  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  and  of  such  importance 
that  restraint  in  this  regard  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  case 
is  not  a  precise  example.  There 
were  excesses  of  another  type 
(these  are  discussed  in  Section 
3).  There  was  no  mention  in  the 
published  reports  of  any  prior 
criminal  record  on  Oswald.  Had 
such  a  record  existed  it  most 
certainly  would  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  While  the  principle  re¬ 
mains  that  every  accus^  per¬ 
son  is  entitled  to  his  Constitu¬ 
tional  rights,  the  assassination 
of  a  President  is  of  such  un¬ 
usual  nature  and  the  depth  of 
public  interest  so  far-reaching 
—  and  the  need  that  maximum 
information  be  given  the  citi¬ 
zenry  so  compelling  —  that  a 
violation  by  the  news  media 
under  such  circumstances  would 
have  to  be  regarded  as  an  un¬ 
derstandable  departure  from  the 
norm. 

The  problem  confronting  the 
news  media  can  best  be  illua- 
trated  by  mentioning  the  name 
of  John  Dillinger.  Were  an¬ 
other  Dillinger  to  develop  and 
the  full  weight  of  the  Federal 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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“Years  of  research  have  gone 
into  the  new  Model  M.  It  is 
a  Ludlow  that  will  cast  type 
slugs  of  truly  remarkable  quality. 
New  engineering  .  .  .  new 
precision  in  manufacturing  .  . . 
new  mechanical  as  well  as 
electrical  components  ...  all 
contribute  to  a  more  solid  slug 
with  a  sharper,  dearer 

Sprinting  surface.  AH 
of  us  at  Ludlow  are 
proud  that  the  Model 
M  far  exceeds  even 
what  we  expected.'' 


Robf  rt  W.  Buckley 

President  and 

Chief  Executive  Offlcer 
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THE  NEW 

LUDLOW 

MODEL 


Now  . . .  you  can  install 
a  new  Ludlow  Model  M  with 
SHi  complete  training  of  personnel 
and  instruction  in  maintenance  ...  a  20  case 
matrix  cabinet;  7  composing  sticks;  10  fonts  and 
all  necessary  accessories  for  as  little  as  $35  per 
week.  Each  new  Ludlow  Model  M  is  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year  and  is  factory-tested  under 
severe  operating  conditions  before  shipment. 


■  The  big  improvement 

in  the  Ludlow  Model  M  ■ 

is  in  the  slug  itself.  ueafiy 

The  sharp  edges  and  smooth  level  surface  of 

the  type  face  offer  reproduction  quality  without 

equal  in  slug-cast  composition.  Now,  all  typefaces 

look  better  on  Ludlow  .  .  .  and  this  typographic 

excellence  coupled  with  the  rapidly  expanding 

Ludlow  library  of  over  1900  fonts  .  .  .  gives 

today's  printer  the  quality  he  needs  together  with 

the  speed  and  economy  of  the  Ludlow  system. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  CLYBOURN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


SCND  THIS  COUPON  FOR  A  FREE  MODEL  M  BROCHURE  AND  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


lUOlOW 


■  Higher  metal  level  in  the  deeper 
crucible  shortens  the  distance  the 
metal  has  to  travel  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  matrix  .  .  .  producing  a 
more  solid  slug  as  well  as  a  sharp¬ 
er  printing  surface  of  improved 
quality. 


■  Increased  pressure  and  thermo¬ 
statically  controlled  heat  in  the 
Ludlow  Model  M  mouthpiece  and 
throat  results  in  a  more  perfectly- 
formed  slug  . . .  with  proper  filling 
of  serifs  and  fine  line  rules. 


■  New  flat  table  top  with  more 
positive  lockdown  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  stick  also  contributes  to  the 
more  efficient  casting  operation. 
All  composing  sticks  and  matrices 
made  by  Ludlow  will  work  on  the 
Model  M. 


■  New  electric  system  with  new 
circuit  breakers  assures  even  great¬ 
er  trouble-free  operation  .  .  .  and 
Model  M  speeds  up  casting  33  Vb% 
for  increased  production  in  repeat 
casting  .  .  .  and  when  more  than 
one  man  is  operating  the  Model  M. 


LUDLOW 
TYPOGRAPH 
COMPANY 
2032  Clybourn  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 


■  New  all-enclosed  driving  mech¬ 
anism  with  ‘‘V’  belt  drive  . . .  pro¬ 
vides  greater  safety.  There’s  a 
new  motor  position  —  12  inches 
off  the  floor.  A  quickly  removed 
side  panel  permits  easy  access  for 
cleaning  and  maintenance. 


■  New  refrigerated  cooling  system: 
a  new  compressor  type  refrigera¬ 
tion  unit  maintains  the  water  tem¬ 
perature  at  a  uniform  70  degrees. 
The  new  Model  M  is  available  in 
both  gas  and  electric  models  .  .  . 
occupies  approximately  the  same 
space  as  before  at  practically  no 
increase  in  weight. 
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Trial  Principles 

{Continued  from  page  50) 

Government  be  brought  into 
play  in  seeking  his  capture,  the 
press  could  not  avoid  giving  all 
the  details  of  past  crimes. 

It  is  not  in  such  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  normal  difficulty 
arises.  The  Kentucky  Press  As¬ 
sociation  emphasizes  that  un¬ 
less  there  be  clear  and  over¬ 
powering  reasons  dictated  by 
the  public  interest,  the  news 
media  should  refrain  from  pub¬ 
lishing  prior  records  of  crimi¬ 
nal  activity. 

The  news  media  are  urged, 
however,  to  seek  out  such  in¬ 
formation  for  its  own  guidance 
and  for  the  subsequent  protec¬ 
tion  of  society  should  there  be 
miscarriages  of  justice. 

There  have  been,  and  there 
will  be  in  the  future,  instances 
where  individuals  with  long  rec¬ 
ords  of  violent  crime  have  either 
been  freed  or  given  minor  sen¬ 
tences.  In  such  cases,  the  pos- 
■session  of  prior  records  by  the 
news  media  will  present  oppor¬ 
tunities  after  trials  for  public 
disclosure  and  the  opportunity 
thus  given  the  citizenry  to  seek 
reforms  in  the  legal  procedures. 

.1— Pre-Trial  and  Trial  Reportina 

In  cases  where  there  has  been 
unusual  news  interest,  the  news 
media  have  followed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  summarizing  such  cases 
immediately  preceding  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  criminal  trial.  Careless 
pre-trial  reviewing  contains  the 
danger  of  prejudicing  the  guar¬ 
antees  of  fair  trial. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know 
when  such  cases  are  due  for 
trial  and  to  be  given  as  much 
information  as  is  proper  and 
reasonable.  EVery  care  should 
be  taken  in  such  advance  re¬ 
porting  to  observe  the  princi¬ 
ples  outlined  above  concerning 
statements  attributed  to  the  ac¬ 
cused  individual  and  about  prior 
records  of  violations. 


The  Kentucky  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  believes  that  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers,  attorneys,  officers 
of  the  court,  and  newspaper¬ 
men  must  keep  in  mind  at  all 
times  that  every  citizen  is  a 
potential  juror.  It  follows  as 
a  fundamental  principle  for  all 
concerned  that  pre-trial  com¬ 
ment  and  publication  should  be 
as  fair,  factual  and  impartial 
as  conscientious  men  and  women 
can  present  such  information. 

The  Oswald  Case 

The  Oswald  case  in  Dallas 
brought  sharp  criticism  from 
many  sources,  including  the 
Warren  Commission  and  the 
American  Bar  Association.  The 
prime  fault  in  that  case  rested 
with  the  ranking  officers  of  the 
Dallas  Police  Department  and 
with  the  State’s  attorneys.  Both 
the  Warren  Commission  and  the 
American  Bar  held  it  one  thing 
for  police  officers  to  collect  evi¬ 
dence;  and  quite  another  to  re¬ 
lease  this  type  of  information 
because  it  has  the  effect  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  trial  in  the  press, 
rather  than  in  the  courtroom. 

There  have  been  other  cases 
(usually  sensational  in  nature) 
where  the  conduct  of  both  prose¬ 
cuting  and  defense  attorneys 
violated  all  precepts  of  fair 
trial  and  fair  comment.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Bar 
Associations  to  control  such  con¬ 
duct  and  to  enforce  proper 
.standards. 

Fuller  Coveraftc  of  Trials 

It  follows  that  if  newspapers 
are  to  exercise  restraint  in  the 
publication  of  information  about 
arrests,  about  prior  criminal  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  those  ac¬ 
cused  of  crime,  and  in  pre-trial 
reporting,  the  public  is  entitled 
to  fuller  coverage  of  the  actual 
trials. 

Newspapers  are  therefore  en¬ 
couraged  to  expand  trial  cover¬ 
age  so  that  the  public  can  be 
accorded  full  information  about 
the  nature  of  criminal  activity 
and  the  results  of  the  commu¬ 
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Mapnesium  news 
()aper  press  saddles 
will  be  featured  at 
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BROOKS  &  PERKINS,  INC 

MAGPLATE  DIVISION 
1J633  Inkster  Road  •  Livonia.  Michigan 


nity’s  law-enforcement  proce¬ 
dures. 

In  covering  trials,  reporters 
should  use  care  in  one  aspect. 
This  concerns  statements  made 
in  court  during  times  when  the 
jury  has  been  excused.  It  is 
proper  for  a  reporter  to  convey 
the  essence  of  the  courtroom 
argument,  but  any  prejudicial 
comment  uttered  out  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  jury  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  any  published  re¬ 
port. 

4— The  Handling  of  Juvenile 
Cases 

Perhaps  more  debate  goes  on 
concerning  the  proper  method 
of  reporting  cases  involving 
juveniles  than  any  other  phase 
of  crime  reporting.  There  re¬ 
mains  widespread  disagreement 
as  to  the  most  effective  and  ethi¬ 
cal  means  of  treating  such  cases. 

The  general  practice  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  that  wherever 
and  whenever  possible,  the 
anonymity  of  juveniles  placed 
under  arrest  be  protected.  Un¬ 
der  Kentucky  law,  complete  dis¬ 
cretion  in  this  field  is  given  to 
the  Juvenile  Courts,  or  to  the 
presiding  court  in  those  counties 
where  no  Juvenile  Court  exists. 

There  is  as  yet  no  standard 
method  used  by  the  various 
Juvenile  Courts  in  releasing  in¬ 
formation  for  publication.  What 
one  County’s  court  considers  a 
serious  violation,  another  Coun¬ 
ty’s  court  may  treat  as  a  juve¬ 
nile  prank.  The  Kentucky  Press 
Association  urges  some  system 
of  uniformity  by  the  Juvenile 
Courts  in  releasing  information. 

The  news  media  is  placed  in 
difficult  position  in  cases  where 
gangs  of  young  toughs  attack 
other  juveniles  or  adults  and 
where  a  16-year-old  may  use  a 
gun  to  commit  a  crime.  Under 
law’,  the  press  is  free  to  report 
the  names  of  those  over  18,  but 
the  names  of  the  worst  of  the 
violators  can  be  withheld  if  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  jurisdiction 
so  decrees.  To  cover  instances 
such  as  this,  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association  stands  ready  to 
work  with  the  Bar  Associations 
in  order  that  the  public  interest 
may  be  protected  adequately. 

As  a  basic  principle,  all  re¬ 
sponsible  newspapers  already 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Courts  to  uphold  the  State 
law  which  protects  juveniles  for 
whom  rehabilitation  is  possible. 

S— Use  of  “Wanted” 
Drsrriptions 

From  time  to  time,  crimes  are 
committed  in  which  law-enforce¬ 
ment  officials  must  issue  de¬ 
scriptions  of  individuals  sought 
in  such  cases. 

The  press  is  urged  to  collabo¬ 
rate  with  the  law-enforcement 


agencies  in  this  rega  ;  d,  but  i; 
cautioned  that  there  is  daiip> 
in  the  use  of  photognpks 
sketches  and  names. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Ij. 
vestigation  periodically  releues 
the  names  and  photographs  of 
“most  wanted”  individuals,  b 
these  cases,  the  FBI  is  actisf 
under  Federal  law  and  is  seek 
ing  persons  under  indictmen; 
for  major  crimes. 

In  state  cases,  a  newspape* 
assumes  full  risk  in  publishing 
names,  photographs  or  sketche 
of  individuals  sought,  but  nn 
yet  under  indictment.  A  ca« 
of  mistaken  identity  can  lesnl: 
in  libel. 

There  also  is  inherent  danger 
in  the  publication  of  phot^ 
graphs  taken  by  cameras  placec 
in  banks  and  other  business  es¬ 
tablishments.  Mis-identificatiot 
of  a  legitimate  customer  at  i 
law  violator  can  have  seriooi 
repercussions  for  a  newspaper 

Consistent  with  these  preeiii 
tions,  newspapers  are  urged  to 
gpve  every  possible  assistance  to 
law  -  enforcement  agencies  ii 
their  search  for  individuals  un¬ 
der  indictment. 

The  Principle  of  EiqnitT 

One  of  the  major,  continninj! 
criticisms  against  all  brander 
of  the  news  media  is  that  re¬ 
ports  of  criminal  involvwnen; 
are  often  given  considerable 
prominence,  but  that  subsequen: 
clearance  or  acquittal  of  the 
individual  is  accorded  only  cas¬ 
ual  mention. 

The  Kentucky  Press  Assoda 
tion  recommends  the  principle 
of  equity  treatment  —  that  all 
acquittals,  clearances  of  snip: 
cion,  and  corrections  of  serious 
misstatement  of  fact  be  giro, 
news  treatment  as  close  in  im¬ 
portance  and  position  to  the 
original  publication  as  is  poasi 
ble. 

7— A  Standing  Committee 

In  the  furtherance  of  these 
Principles,  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association  stands  ready  to  joii 
the  Bar  Associations  and  the 
Kentucky  Broadcasters  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Standing  Committee 
and  would  envision  the  functior 
of  such  a  Committee  as  that  of 
appraising  the  scope  and  effec 
tiveness  of  the  Principles  and  to 
recommend  changes,  alterations 
or  additions  when  desirable  i 
necessary. 

R— TTie  Right  to  Investigate 

Nothing  in  this  Statement  of 
Principles  in  any  way  limits  or 
proscribes  the  rights  of  the  press 
to  investigate  and  expose  cor 
ruption  and  wrong-doing  in  th« 
society.  The  press  remains  fr« 
to  search  out  waywardness  w 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Count  on  a  real  pro  to  stand  out! 


When  the  track  is  fast  and  competition 
heavy  it  takes  a  real  pro  to  stay  ahead. 
Same  in  stereotyping.  Burgess  leads  in 
technical  research  and  production  qual¬ 
ity  ..  .  36  years  of  experience  back  up 
the  name.  And  Burgess  professionals 
are  always  ready  to  pitch  in  with  yours. 
That's  our  pro  story.  Anytime  you  have  a 


problem,  let  us  help  you  get  back  on 
the  track  fast.  Call  anytime.  Burgess 
Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois.  In 
Canada:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Agincourt,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 
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matter  where  it  exists  and  to 
focus  the  searchlight  upon  the 
conduct  of  any  who  may  violate 
the  public  trust. 

The  intent  of  these  Principles 
is  to  maintain  the  fullest  flow 
of  information  consistent  with 
the  obligation  of  a  free  society 
toward  those  accused  of  violat¬ 
ing  the  laws. 

Every  individual,  no  matter 
what  his  rank  in  life,  is  entitled 
to  the  protections  of  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial.  To  this  end,  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association 
urges  its  membership  to  pledge 
themselves  to  pursue  the  precept 
of  the  Preamble  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  justice  and  the 
insuring  of  domestic  tranquility. 

Intelligent  communications  in¬ 
sures  domestic  tranquility  —  in 
maintaining  a  community’s  faith 
that  its  law-enforcement  ma¬ 
chinery  is  operating  faithfully 
and  efficiently  —  in  maintaining 
public  faith  that  innocent  in¬ 
dividuals  are  not  being  unjust¬ 
ly  sought  or  punished  —  in  up¬ 
holding  faith  that  justice  pre¬ 
vails. 

By  the  same  token,  intelligent 
communications  calls  for  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  Respon¬ 
sibility  indicates  restraint  in 
the  dissemination  of  pre-trial  in¬ 
formation  concerning  those  ac¬ 
cused  of  crime  —  the  restraint 
of  intelligent  self-interest  that 
dictates  that  fair  and  impartial 
trial  is  a  cornerstone  of  Ameri¬ 
can  freedom  —  that  we  follow 
the  advice  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
as  written  to  the  editor  of  the 
Illinois  Gazette  on  Augfust  11, 
1846: 

“.  .  .  he  who  makes  an  asser¬ 
tion  without  knowing  whether 


it  is  true  or  false  is  guilty  of 
falsehood,  and  the  accidental 
truth  of  the  assertion  does  not 
ju.stify  or  excuse  him.” 

It  is  in  this  .spirit  that  these 
Principles  have  been  drawn  up 
and  adopted  —  toward  the  end 
that  Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial 
may  complement  each  other. 

• 

Guidelines  for 
Court  Reporting 

Los  Angeles 

Fair  trial  guidelines  including 
a  request  for  news  media  to  pub¬ 
lish  only  what  is  presented  in 
court  during  a  trial  have  been 
issued  here  by  District  Attorney 
Evelle  J.  Younger. 

“Restraint  should  be  exercised 
by  the  prosecution  and  defense 
so  as  not  to  be  prejudicial  to  a 
fair  trial  or  to  set  up  grounds 
for  a  reversal  of  convictions  by 
appellate  courts,”  Mr.  Younger, 
a  former  Superior  court  judge, 
told  a  meeting  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

He  disclosed  that  his  staff  now 
had  official  directives  which 
ordered : 

No  comment  by  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  on  any  matters  prior  to 
conclusion  of  a  trial  where  ad¬ 
mission  as  evidence  is  question¬ 
able,  including  information  on 
confessions  or  prior  offenses  of 
a  defendant. 

No  comment  on  personal 
opinions  of  the  prosecutor  on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  including  comment  on 
lie  detector  test  results. 

Mr.  Younger  said  that  he  had 
requested  defense  attorneys  to 
follow  the  same  guidelines  and 
had  asked  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  to  obey  the  same  rules.  He 
also  suggested  that  the  press 
show  restraint  and  responsibil- 
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ity  in  reporting  crime  stories. 

“No  statement  by  the  defend¬ 
ant  should  be  used  by  you  unless 
you  are  certain  the  defendant 
has  been  advised  of  his  constitu¬ 
tional  rights,”  he  said. 

“Prior  to  arrest  you  should 
only  disclose  or  print  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  aid  in  the  identifi¬ 
cation  and  capture  of  a  suspect,” 
he  continued.  “The  man  may  be 
guilty  but  because  of  press  cover¬ 
age  and  prejudicial  statements 
the  appellate  courts  may  very 
well  reverse  the  conviction.” 

A  six  man  committee  was 
formed  May  24  to  study  the 
free-press  fair-trial  controversy. 
Members  are  Los  Angeles  Police 
Chief  William  Parker,  repre¬ 
senting  law  enforcement; 
Harvey  Walters  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  representing  news¬ 
papers;  Charles  Waite,  repre¬ 
senting  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Roy 
Heatley,  KNXT  news  director, 
and  Sam  Gordon,  editor  of 
Metropolitan  News,  a  legal  jour¬ 
nal.  Still  to  be  appointed  is  a 
committee  member  to  represent 
the  courts. 

• 

Toledo  Blade  Wins 
Bar  Association  Award 

Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Toledo  Blade  has  received 
the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association’s 
11th  annual  journalism  award 
for  editorial  coverage  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  judicial  process 
of  Ohio  courts  during  the  past 
year. 

Paul  Block  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Blade,  accepted  the  award 
from  Chief  Justice  Kingsley  A. 
Taft,  Ohio  Supreme  Court.  Cited 
particularly  by  Justice  Taft 
were  editorials  on  legal  prob¬ 
lems,  a  series  by  Charles  Con- 
coni,  a  Blade  staff  writer,  which 
led  to  bail  bond  reform  in 
Toledo,  and  interpretive  articles 
on  the  law  by  staff  writer 
William  Peppier. 

Mr.  Peppier  also  won  the  first 
place  award  for  individual  ef¬ 
forts  by  a  newspaperman  for 
articles  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  law  and  the  press. 

• 

Mnsic^s  in  the  Air 

Levittown,  Pa. 

Last  year  when  the  Courier- 
Times  won  the  sweepstakes 
award  in  the  state  contest  the 
editorial  staff  was  gpven  a  ban¬ 
quet.  Publisher  Murray  C. 
Hotchkiss  promised  another 
banquet,  this  one  with  cham¬ 
pagne,  if  the  staff  won  the  top 
state  award  for  a  second  year. 
He  made  good  his  promise  June 
4  when  the  staff  was  tendered 
another  banquet  for  winning  it 
a  second  year  in  a  row.  For  a 
third  win,  Hotchkiss  promised 
an  orchestra. 


New  Court 

Restrictions 

Opposed 

Londok 

Britain’s  Press  Council  haa 
criticized  the  Government’s  plan 
to  restrict  reporting  of  courtiS 
committal  proceedings.  Logishk-L; 
tion  is  proposed  which  will  ex-  * 
elude  journalists  from  the  right 
of  covering  preliminary  heaN 
ings. 

The  Council  says  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  admit  the  public  but  to 
deny  all  facilities  to  the  “orgj 
of  publicity  is  to  mistake  tha 
forms  of  publicity  for  the  sul 
stance.” 

The  Government  has  accept 
the  report  of  a  department 
committee  under  Lord  Tuci 
which  recommended  that  unl( 
the  accused  had  been  dischari 
or  until  the  trial  was  ended,  any 
report  of  committal  proceed!: 
should  be  restricted  to  particiwi 
lars  of  the  name,  the  courfful 
decision  and  the  like.  . 

The  Council  comments  that? 
the  press  function  of  showing?' 
instances  of  judicial  misbehaviofi 
would  fall  into  disuse  in  the  caaa  " 
of  most  committal  proceedingu,  < 
It  also  considers  that  the  com-  - 
mittee’s  decision  to  recommendl'it 
a  breach  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  to  report  what  is  done  inij 
public  by  a  public  body  “is  based 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
nature  of  publicity  in  a  modencii 
society,  and  of  the  functions  of  j 
the  press  in  relation  to  it.” 

Under  the  Tucker  report,  a: 
full  report  would  be  permitted] 
after  the  accused  had  been  di»>4 
charged  or  the  trial  had  endedd 
The  Council  says:  “The  func« 
tion  of  the  press  is  to  providij 
the  public  with  up-to-date  newi,ij 
and  it  is  not  its  practice  to  cover* 
events  that  have  happened  lonf^ 
before.  .  .  .” 


CLAN  Dailies  Use 
tv  Log,  Features 

Glendale,  CaliL.f 

Development  of  a  Saturd*y!ii| 
television  magazine  for  the  Glenn^ 
dale  News-Press  also  has  pro*; 
vided  a  log,  features  and' 
pictures  for  sister-members  off 
Copley  Los  Angeles  Area  News¬ 
papers. 

The  new  log  in  a  two-column 
format  is  used  daily  by  all 
CLAN  dailies. 

The  24-page  offset  magazine 
has  enabled  the  News-Press  to 
expand  its  Foothill  Living  sec¬ 
tion.  The  News-Press  carries 
Family  Weekly  as  well  as  two 
locally-produced  magazines. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

PROFITABI.K  ( OFFEE-BREAKS 


By  Sam  O.  Love 

Stilwell,  Okla. 

At  the  a^re  of  50  when  some 
men  already  are  starting  to 
think  about  retirement,  Wade 
Zumwalt,  neighborhood  grocer 
for  30  years,  bought  the  Afton 
American,  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Afton,  Okla. 

“The  only  thing  I  knew  alsnit 
a  newspaper  was  how  to  read 
it,”  Mr.  Zumwalt  said,  “but  I 
had  always  wanted  to  own  one.” 

“I  had  never  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  in  any  phase  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  —  unless  you 
count  the  ads  I  used  to  write 
for  my  grocery  store,”  he  .said. 

“For  years,  I  had  wished  I 
could  quit  the  grocery  business 
and  buy  a  newspaper,  but  I  had 
to  think  of  my  family  first,”  he 
said.  “But  just  as  soon  as  lK»th 
our  sons  got  their  medical  de¬ 
grees,  settled  dowm  and  .started 
raising  their  families,  Mabel 
(his  wife)  and  I  decided  it  was 
time  to  make  the  move  if  we 
were  ever  going  to  do  it.” 


whole  hog  into  a  business  I  knew 
very  little  about,”  he  said. 

That  was  in  1957. 

Today  the  paper’s  circulation 
is  2,()86 — up  more  than  1,400 
since  they  bought  it — and  they’re 
running  from  eight  to  12  and  14 
))ages  a  week,  well  filled  with 
advertising.  The  Zumwalts 
reached  a  new  high  in  earnings 
last  year. 

Besides  the  paper,  he  has  a 
l»rofitable  job  shop.  He  has  three 
j)ack.shop  men — a  Linotype  oper¬ 
ator  and  two  floormen.  When 
they’re  not  working  on  the 
imj)er,  they’re  turning  out  jobs. 

He  sells  about  1,650  papers  a 
week  by  subscription  and  the 
remainder  to  carriers  who 
organize  their  own  routes  and 
keep  their  own  books.  When  one 
i-etires  or  graduates  from  high 
school  (he  has  14  in  school  now), 
the  carrier  .sells  his  route  to 
someone  else  without  Iwthering 
Mr.  Zumwalt  with  the  details. 

Adair  county,  with  a  popula- 


Wade  Zumwalt 


tor  to  let  his  readers  know  how 
he  feels  on  every  important  is¬ 
sue,”  he  said. 

For  instance,  he  editorially 
supported  Bud  Wilkinson,  Re¬ 
publican,  for  U.S.  Senator  last 
fall,  although  most  of  his 
readers  are  dyed-in-the-wool 
Democrats.  Bud,  former  athletic 
director  and  football  coach  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  lost 
the  race  but  carried  Adair 
county, 

Mr.  Zumwalt  is  a  Democrat, 


Besides  his  and  hi  wife’s 
jiersonal  columns,  there’s  one 
on  cooking  and  one  containing  a 
list  of  readers’  approachbg 
birthdays. 

He  prefers  horizontal  makeup  t 
and  takes  over  when  it  comes 
time  to  put  page  one  ’ogether. 

“I  never  prepare  a  dummy  of 
page  one,  and  I  have  on(y  a  haiy 
idea  of  what  the  makeup  will  be 
when  I  start  putting  it  to-  . 
gether,”  he  said.  ‘ 

But  the  final  result  is  gener-  j 
ally  pleasing  and  eye-catching  ! 
to  his  regular  readers  as  well  as  I 
to  outsiders.  His  paper  has  won  | 
five  state  awards  in  its  class.  I 

•  »  »  I 

NET  INCOME  j 

In  a  speech  before  the  Kansas  I 
Press  Association,  Marion  Kreh- 
biel,  newspaper  broker  and  con-  . 
sultant,  said:  “A  good  weekly  ■ 
should  net,  before  income  tax,  . 
10  percent  of  gross  after  depr^ 
ciation  and  after  $6,000  to  $10,- 
000  salary  to  the  owner — $6,000 
salary  on  a  gross  of  $20,000  on 
up  to  a  $10,000  .salary  on  $100,- 
000  gross.”  ! 

♦  •  *  I 

An  increase  of  slightly  more  j 
than  one  percent  in  the  net  in-  \ 
come  for  the  “composite”  weekly  j 
newspaper  in  1964  over  the  pre-  i 
vious  year  is  noted  in  the  llth  i 


Wife  Worki-d  on  Duily 

Mrs.  Zumwalt,  with  previous 
experience  as  society  editor  of 
the  Vinita  (Okla.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  handled  most  of  the  news 
and  advertising  chores  while  Mr. 
Zumwalt  kept  the  store.  After 
work,  he’d  drive  over  from  Vin¬ 
ita  15  miles  away  to  learn  more 
al>uut  the  business  from  the 
Linotype  operator  and  a  young 
printer. 

They  also  received  valuable 
advice  and  help  from  the  co-pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Journal,  O,  B. 
Campbell  and  L.  W.  Hightower. 

Mr.  Zumwalt  soon  learned  for 
certain  that  this  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  him. 

The  paper,  in  a  town  of  alK)ut 
8U(t,  was  making  a  profit,  but 
not  enough  although  the  Zuin- 
walts  had  boosted  circulation 
from  600  to  850  in  the  two  years 
they  operated  it. 

So  they  sold  the  paper,  their 
store  and  house  in  Vinita  and 
went  hunting. 

Buys  Rundown  Paper 

They  searched  for  weeks  in 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  before 
finding  what  they  wante<l  in 
Stilwell,  the  county  seat  of  Adair 
county,  Oklahoma. 

The  Stilwell  Democrat -Jour¬ 
nal  was  rundown,  barely  making 
a  profit  and  the  owner  was  more 
than  willing  to  sell. 

“Looking  back,  I  realize  we 
took  a  big  chance  in  leaving  the 
griK-ery  business  and  going 
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tion  of  14,786,  has  one  other 
weekly.  It’s  located  in  Westville 
and  has  a  circulation  of  altout 
8.50. 

His  experience  as  a  merchant, 
his  ambition,  ability  to  get  along 
with  even  the  hardest  heads, 
good  humor  and  his  enthusiasm 
— which  at  times  engulfed  this 
reporter — can  be  credited  with 
the  successful  conversion  of  a 
griK-er  into  a  publisher. 

“In  short,”  .said  a  friend,  “he’s 
a  go-getter.” 

Stays  in  Cir«'idaliun 

“I  try  to  stay  in  circulation 
on  the  street  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  probably  drink  nine  cups 
of  coffee  a  day  with  different 
groups  of  men.  I  learned  a  long 
time  ago  that  a  publisher  can 
make  more  money  getting  out 
and  mixing  with  people  than  he 
can  working  around  in  the  back- 
shop,”  he  said. 

His  wife  still  writes  a  column, 
but  he  has  taken  over  most  of 
the  chores  ...  Ad  .selling  and 
writing,  news-gathering,  editing 
and  all  the  other  myriad  jobs  of 
a  small  town  editor-publi.sher. 
He  works  six  days  a  week  for  a 
total  of  54  hours,  plus  attending 
.several  night  meetings. 

He  has  a  front  page  column, 
“Smoke  Signals,”  which  com¬ 
bines  hoifiey  items  along  with 
folksy  editorials  about  local 
matters. 

“I  always  try  to  take  a  stand, 
whether  I’m  right  or  wrong.  I 
think  it’s  important  for  an  edi- 


but  he  doesn’t  always  support 
the  party  ticket. 

In  Their  Eighth  Year 

He  recently  noted  that  May  7 
marked  the  start  of  the  eighth 
year  for  him  and  his  wife  as 
publishers  of  the  Democrat -Jour¬ 
nal. 

“It  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
happy  relationship  between  our 
typewriters  and  your  reading 
lamps.  Believe  me,  not  all  has 
l»een  rosy.  We’re  here  to  try  to 
serve  the  whole  community.  We 
attempt  to  do  it  with  restraint 
and  courage.  That’s  a  pretty 
hard  combination,  but  we  try,” 
he  wrote. 

Noting  complaints  about  sev¬ 
eral  personal  columns  being  left 
out  recently,  he  wrote: 

“Since  this  is — we  hope — a 
profit  organization,  our  policy 
has  always  been  to  publish  (1) 
ads,  (2)  local  news,  (3)  rural 
correspondence,  (4)  columns  and 
(5)  letters  to  the  :;ditors.  After 
that,  we  just  nil  i..  with  any¬ 
thing.” 

There’s  no  telling  where  a 
])ersonal  comment  might  pop  up 
in  a  straight  news  story. 

For  example,  in  the  lead  story 
about  Stilwell’s  biggest  annual 
event,  the  strawberry  festival, 
he  wrote: 

“As  usual,  the  program  will 
stress  entertainment.  The  only 
speech  of  the  day  will  be  the  two- 
minute  welcome  by  the  Stilwell 
Kiwanis  president,  Wade  Zum¬ 
walt.  It  may  be  even  shorter.” 


annual  National  Weekly  News-  I 
paper  Cost  Study.  Net  income  . 
was  eight  percent  of  total  in-  j 
come  after  a  uniform  deduction  j 
is  made  for  publisher’s  salary. 

Total  income  per  subscriber 
for  the  “composite”  newspaper  | 
was  $36.88  in  1964,  an  increase  s 
of  88  cents  from  1963.  I 

A  total  of  253  newspapers  sub-  ; 
mitted  reports  for  the  1964  : 
study  which  was  co-sponsored  by 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  Newspaper  Association, 
Managers  and  cooperating  state 
newspaper  associations.  Carl  C. 
Webb,  manager  of  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
(Coietinucd  on  page  58) 


Weekly  Has  School 
Naiiietl  for  Writer 

Wayne,  N.  J. 

The  name  of  Albert  Payson 
Terhune,  a  reporter  for  the 
.VcH’  York  World  from  1894  to 
1916,  will  be  perpetuated  here 
as  the  name  of  an  elementary 
school.  He  gained  fame  as  a 
writer  of  dog  stories. 

The  Board  of  Education  voted 
to  name  Wayne  Township’s  new¬ 
est  school  the  Albert  Payson 
Terhune  School  following  a  sug¬ 
gestion  by  Robert  A.  Juran, 
managing  editor  of  Suburban 
Trends,  semi-weekly  newspaper. 
Trends  is  telling  “The  Terhune 
Story”  in  an  11 -part  illustrated 
series  by  Susan  Royal. 
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This  is  a  gravity  Plate  Conveyor,  loading  from  a  shaver  to 
two  electronically  controlled  back  aired  pneumatic  Plate 
Drops.  A  Jampol  air-operated,  automatic  Alternator  Switch 
sends  the  stereotype  plates  first  to  one  drop,  then  to  the 
other. 


SPECIFIC  JAMPOL  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
PRESS  AND  STEREOTYPE  ROOMS 

Plate  Conveyors  (Vertical  and  Horizontal) 

Pneumatic  Plate  Drops 

Plate  Elevators 


This  exemplifies  the  flexibility  of  Jampol  Plate  Handling 
Systems.  Whether  stereotype  plates  have  to  be  moved  from 
floor  to  floor  or  made  to  weave  around  equipment,  Jampol 
engineers  know  how  to  solve  the  problem  economically  and 
efficiently.  If  desired,  an  automatic  return  system  to  the 
melting  pot  can  lx;  supplied. 


Plate  Spacers 
Alternator  Switches 
Press  Floors  (Feralun) 


Jampol 


Corporation 


A  Lamson  Subsidiary 

728  Sixty-First  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


Maywood  (Chicato),  III.  •  San  Francisco  7,  Calif.  < 
Lamson  Convoyors  of  Canada,  Ltd;  Scarborough  (Toronto),  Ontario 


Atlanta  13,  Ga. 

>  Oorval  (Montroal),  Guabae 


This  is  a  typical  arrangement  of  stereotype  plate  conveyors 
feeding  from  four  shavers  to  the  main  pressnxim  conveyor. 
Synchronization  is  provided  by  Jampol  automatic  Plate 
Spacers. 


If  your  stereotype  plates  are  still  making  the  trip  from 
mold  to  pressroom  and  back  to  the  melt  pot  by  hand, 
may  we  remind  you  that  j.\mpol  offers  the  most  up-to- 
date  methods  of  doing  the  job. 

JAMPOL  STEREOTYPE  PLATE  HANDLING  SYSTEMS  Can  bo 

adapted  to  your  particular  requirements  as  if  they  were 
custom  built,  but  you  won’t  pay  a  cent  for  the  extra 
scTvice.  That’s  because  jampol  engineers  are  experts 
in  the  field  of  newspaper  plant  modernization. 

We  invite  you  to  investigate  the  eexmomies  that 
JAMPOL  can  provide — not  only  in  the  case  of  stereotype 
plate  handling,  but  throughout  your  entire  operation. 
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Editorial  Cartoons 
Illustrate  House  Ads 

By  George  Will  _ 


Stuck  for  illubt  rations  for 
your  in-paper  ads?  Take  a  tip 
from  Marlin  B.  (Bud)  Frost, 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Ihtilij 
,VcMIS. 

In  producing  a  series  of  full- 
page  ads  for  the  Capitol  city’s 
tabloid,  “Bud”  turned  to 
Scripps-Howard  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Jim  Basset  for  the  eye¬ 
catching  illustrations.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  poignant  pic¬ 
tures  to  dramatize  the  News’ 


Senator  and  the  blue-coated  um- 
l)ire,  with  the  headline,  “where 
there’s  polite  chit-chat  at  the 
plate,  you  are  THERE  with  the 
News!” 

Another  insertion  shows  the 
familiar  News  front  page  char¬ 
acter  perched  on  the  knee  of  De- 
Gaulle,  with  the  head  reading: 
“when  World  leaders  speak  their 
opinions,  you  are  THERE  with 
the  News!” 

Subsequent  insertions,  all  us¬ 
ing  the  page  one  caricature, 


automotive  advertisers  to  view 
the  presentation  and  obtain 
copies  of  the  data  may  be  made 
by  contacting  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  or  Scripps-Howard  offices. 
The  presentation  also  incorpo¬ 
rates  statistics  on  new  car  own¬ 
ers  and  buyers  in  the  New  York 
market,  and  income  data  on 
them,  as  provided  by  the  Uni- 
v’ersity  of  Michigan  Survey  Re¬ 
search  Center. 

*  *  « 

NEW  MATH — When  a  series 
of  articles  describing  the  “new 
math”  to  parents  of  students, 
i-eceived  enthusiastic  response 
from  readers,  Toronto  Telegram 
promotion  manager  Reg  Dawe 
reprinted  the  seven  articles  in 
a  32-page  booklet.  The  series 
by  education  writer  Jack  Hutton 
was  highly  praised  by  Toronto 
educators. 
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tion  and  an  associate  professor 
of  the  University  of  Oregon’s 
School  of  Journalism,  directed 
this  year’s  study  and  compiled 
all  of  the  previous  studio.-?  in  this 
series. 

The  report  for  1964,  compiled 
from  108  papers — 513  to  15,520 
circulation — showed : 

Income,  1964  .Average  % 


Local  Advertising  .... 

43.0% 

National  Advertising  . . 

5.8 

Classified  Advertising  . 

6.9 

Legal  Advertising . 

4.4 

Total  Advertising  . 

60.1 

Circulation . 

8.8 

Commercial  Printing  . . 

25.6 

Miscellaneous  . 

5.5 

Total  Income .  100.0% 


story  of  local-national  coverage 
of  the  Washington  .scene,  the 
Basset  cartoons  are  familiar, 
friendly  fare  for  the  eyes  of 
News  readers. 

And  also,  the  copy  lends  a 
subtle  soft-sell  to  the  News’  cur¬ 
rent  circulation  figures,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  pointing  out  the  economy 
(still  priced  at  a  nickel)  of  the 
tab  News. 

First  ad  of  the  series  showed 
a  stylized  drawing  of  the  News, 
with  pad  and  pencil  in  hand,  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  car¬ 
tooned  congressmen.  The  head¬ 
line,  “when  a  ruckus  lu'eaks  out 
in  the  caucus,  you  are  THERE 
with  the  News!”  The  copy  fol¬ 
lows:  “Who’s  exhorting  about 
what,  when  and  where  makes 
for  daily  conversation  grist 
among  the  more  than  220,000 
families  who  read  tlie  News 
every  day.  Whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  the  great  and  near-great 
stand  ground  to  debate  their 
divergent  opinions  and  philoso¬ 
phies,  you’ll  find  the  News’  re- 
l)orter  with  his  eyes  and  ears 
wide  open.” 

The  cartoonist’s  character,  the 
News  front  page,  also  appears 
in  the  middle  of  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  ball-player  variety  of 
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urged  News  readers  to  take  the 
Itaper  with  them  on  vacation, 
or  called  attention  to  News  col¬ 
umns  and  features. 

Bud  Frost  reports  that  read¬ 
ers  and  even  members  of  the 
staff  have  commented  on  the 
.series,  which  appears  on  a 
space-availahle  basis,  and  at¬ 
tributes  the  high  interest  and 
readership  to  the  eye  catching 
Bas.set  drawings. 

If  you  operate  a  small-.staff 
promotion  operation,  a  la  Bud 
Frost’s,  take  a  chance  and  ask 
your  paper’s  cartoonist  to  knock 
off  a  cartoon  illustration  for 
your  house  ad  or  .series.  When 
he’s  through  with  tomorrow’s 
cartoon,  maybe  he’ll  be  able  to 
give  you  some  of  his  time. 

•  ♦  * 

AUTO  PRESENTATION  — 
Availability  of  a  color  slide  pre¬ 
sentation  containing  informa¬ 
tion  for  automobile  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  their  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  was  announced  by  Jacques 
Caldwell,  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  Warld-Telegram. 
The  presentation  is  based  on  re- 
.sults  of  the  fourth  World-Tele¬ 
gram  sponsored  survey  of  new 
car  buyers  in  the  New'  York 
market.  It  is  the  first  in  the 
series  to  be  made  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation. 

Based  on  accurate,  up-to-date 
market  data,  the  new  presenta¬ 
tion  charts  the  route  from  man¬ 
ufacturers  through  New  York 
newspaper  readers  to  actual  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  explains  why,  in  the 
nation’s  largest  market,  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  families  accounts  for 
the  majority  of  new  car  sales. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
presentation  is  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  most  effective  way 
to  mix  and  match  New  York 
and  suburban  newspapers  to 
achieve  greatest  impact  on  new 
car  buyers,  with  greatest  cost 
efficiency.  Arrangements  for 


LINAGE  REPORT  —  The 
tit.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
published  a  24-page  “Annual 
Report”  of  advertising  linage  of 
St.  Louis  new'spapers  with 
charts  .showing  total  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  breakdowns  by  classi¬ 
fication.  Also  included  are  maps 
and  breakdowns  of  counties 
w'ithin  the  market,  and  demo¬ 
graphic  information  for  St. 
Louis  city  and  county,  and  daily 
and  Sunday  Post-Dispatch  read¬ 
ers.  Both  whole  numbers  and 
liercentages  of  total  Census  fig¬ 
ures  are  shown  for  various  in¬ 
come  groups,  by  housing,  age, 
types  of  employment,  marital 
status,  education.  The  data  is 
based  on  R.  L.  Polk  surveys. 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
Post-Dispatch,  or  Million  Mar¬ 
ket  New’spaper,  Inc.  offices. 

♦  ♦  * 

TESTIMONIALS  —  Using 
reprints  of  testimonial  ads  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  a  series 
of  trade  publications,  the  De¬ 
troit  News  has  issued  an  eight- 
page  brochure  for  mailing  to 
manufacturers  of  food  products, 
drugs,  cosmetics,  liquors  and 
hard  goods,  and  to  organiza¬ 
tions  providing  travel  services. 
The  testimonials,  written  by 
sales  executives  experienced  in 
the  Detroit  market,  tell  what 
these  men  do  to  get  increased 
business  the  next  day. 

*  * 

ROSY  PICTURE  —  “Every¬ 
thing’s  Cornin’  Up  Roses”  is  the 
headline  on  an  eight-page  book¬ 
let  released  by  the  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Herald-Mail.  In  addition 
to  a  rosy  picture  of  sales,  popu¬ 
lation,  employment  and  con¬ 
struction  for  the  market.  The 
booklet  includes  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  Hagrers- 
town  area,  compiled  in  con¬ 
formance  with  the  standard 
form  recommended  by  the  Amer- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Expenditures,  1964 
Office  Salaries  (all  ex¬ 


cept  publisher’s)  . .  16.4% 

Shop  Wages .  25.8 

Materials  .  17.1 

Depreciation  .  3.9 

Taxes  (all  except 

income) .  2.5 

All  Other  Expenses  . . .  20.2  j 


Total  Expense  ....  85.9% 

Net  income,  including 

publisher’s  salary  .  14.1 


(Adjusted  net  with¬ 
out  publisher’s  sal¬ 
ary,  8.0%) 

Total  Expense  & 


Net  Income  .  100% 

Total  income . $124,054 


Income  per  subscriber  . .  .$36.88 

*  •  « 

Sale  of  the  Pay  son  (Arizona) 
Roundup  was  announced  by 
William  L.  Doudna,  publisher 
for  the  past  two  years.  Mr. 
Doudna  is  also  owmer  of  the 
Sunnyslope  Journal  in  the 
Phoenix  area. 

Purchasers  are  Mack  Kehoe 
and  Russell  Spavin  who  have 
formed  a  publishing  corporation 
known  as  Roadrunner  Enter¬ 
prises.  Doris  Sturgis  will  remain 
with  the  Roundup  as  editor- 
manager. 

Dean  D.  Sellers,  Mesa,  Ari¬ 
zona  broker,  represented  the 
seller. 

*  *  * 

Ray  F.  Barnes  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  have  announced  purchase 
of  part  interest  in  the  weekly 
Chandler  Arizonan  from  Sig 
and  Alice  Atkinson,  owners 
since  1954  who  will  remain  as 
publishers. 

Purchase  involves  the  news¬ 
paper  itself,  its  commercial 
printing  operation  and  an  aux¬ 
iliary  shopper,  the  Southside 
Buyers  Guide. 
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lean  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  Copies  are  available 
from  the  Herald-Mail  or  offices 
of  Jann  &  Kelley  Inc. 

BACK-TO-SCHOOL  —  The 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star  announces  that  a  “Back  to 
School”  .section  will  be  included 
in  the  Sunday  Star  Magazine 
on  August  22.  The  announce¬ 
ment  mailer  gives  information 
on  educational  breakdowns  of 
Star  readers,  and  data  on  fami¬ 
lies  with  school  and  pre-school 
children.  A  summary  of  the  sec¬ 
tion’s  editorial  content  is  also 
included,  along  with  deadlines 
and  other  information. 

*  «  * 

HOLIDAYS  —  A  brochure 
i-eleased  by  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  Los  Angeles  Her- 
aUl-Examiner  announces  the  an¬ 
nual  Winter  Holidays  travel  is¬ 
sue  of  California  Living,  Sun- 
ilay  supplement  appearing  in 
these  two  California  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  folder  includes  circu¬ 
lation  information,  rates  for 
color  and  black-and-white  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  mechanical  re- 
Hui  remen  ts. 

«  * 

MAPS  —  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  released  a  new  map 
showing  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000  in  1959,  by 
counties  of  the  U.S.  The  map. 
No.  6  of  series  GE-50,  shows 
percentages  in  six  colors.  Copies 
are  available  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  at  50c  each. 
• 

3-ill- 1  Assi^inieiit 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

A  new  sports  writer,  Dave 
Hull,  of  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette 
and  Advertiser  was  assigned  to 
cover  his  first  baseball  game, 
an  Eastern  League  game  be¬ 
tween  Elmira  and  Springfield. 
He  did.  It  was  a  27-inning 
league  game,  which  Elmira  won, 
2  to  1. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
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Special  Excess  Insurance, 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 
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Professor  Given  Stipend 
To  Write  Epic  Poem 

Washington 

The  Washington  Star  has 
awarded  a  $2,500  research  grant 
to  a  Howard  University  profes¬ 
sor  to  complete  a  book-length 
epic  poem  on  the  American 
Negro.  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Fenderson, 
an  associate  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Howard  University  since 
1949,  will  title  his  work,  “In  My 
Hands  A  Sword”. 

Mr.  Fenderson  wrote  about 
300  poems  in  his  column,  “Songs 
from  a  Littered  Desk”,  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Courier.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  many  articles 
dealing  with  the  Negro  press. 

The  Evening  Star  Newspaper 
Grants  Program  aw’ards  a  total 
of  $12,000  a  year  to  promote 
scholar.ship  among  the  faculty  of 
five  Washington  universities. 
Since  the  program  was  initiated 
in  1958,  The  Evening  Star  has 
awarded  $84,000  in  faculty 
grants. 

• 

2  Campus  Journalists 
Are  Patterson  Scholars 

The  17th  annual  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson  scholarships  of  $1,000 
in  journalism  at  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  have  been  awarded  to 
two  juniors  in  the  College’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Communication 
Arts. 

Winners  of  the  awards,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  New  York  Daily 
News  in  honor  of  its  founder, 
are  Richard  C.  Dujardin,  Mer¬ 
rick,  New  York,  and  John  F. 
Needham  Jr.,  Mt.  Vernon,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Dujardin,  who  has 
worked  for  three  years  on  the 
Rain,  the  campus  newspaper, 
will  be  the  paper’s  feature  editor 
next  year. 

Mr.  Needham,  campus  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  is  a  reporter  during  the 
summer  for  the  Ossining  (N.Y.) 
Citizen  Register. 

• 

Reporter  Assisted 
To  Music-Art-Drama 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Five  persons  have  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News.  Robert  F.  Krieger, 
formerly  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  will  cover 
music,  art  and  drama,  replacing 
Daniel  Cusick,  who  resigpied. 

Summer  reporters  are  Carol 
A.  Rubright,  a  junior  at  the 
Newhouse  Communications  Cen¬ 
ter,  Syracuse  University,  and 
John  C,  Halter,  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  thfe  same  school.  Carol 
Spurgat,  a  journalism  freshman 
at  Northwestern  University,  and 
Thomas  S.  Brown,  a  freshman 
in  journalism  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  be  running  copy. 


. . . ^^EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Matters  of  Life  and  Death 


John  M.  White,  agricultural  editor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Information,  New  Mexico  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  calls  my  attention  to  an  ambiguous  construction 
commonly  found  in  obituaries. 

“A  news  story  told  of  the  death  of  a  couple  in  an 
automobile  accident,”  Mr.  White  writes.  “The  last  sen¬ 
tence  read,  ‘They  had  three  children.’  This  could  imply 
that  the  children  are  dead,  although  in  fact  they  are 
living. 

“In  another  story,  about  Billy  Daniels,  a  sentence 
read,  ‘By  his  first  wife,  now  deceased,  he  had  two  chil¬ 
dren.’  Here  again  the  statement  is  not  clear  whether 
the  children  are  alive  or  dead.”  Mr.  White  advises  re¬ 
casting — in  the  story  about  the  accident,  for  example, 
to  something  like  “They  are  survived  by  three  children.” 

Sunbursts  and  Busts,  the  critique  of  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun,  produced  by  Chester  M.  Hampton  and  John 
A.  Bartgis,  contained  another  useful  criticism  in  the 
same  department: 

“MR.  X  IS  SURVIVED  by  three  children,”  we  often 
read  in  obituaries.  ‘How  sad  for  the  little  tykes,’  we 
muse  as  the  images  of  three  fatherless  moppets  fiit 
across  our  minds. 

“Reading  on,  however,  we  find  that  the  children  are 
‘Col.  John  X  Jr.,  37,  United  States  Marine  Corps; 
Fauntleroy  X,  29,  research  chemist;  and  Mrs.  Daisy  X 
Wyzee,  45,  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Fat  Chance 
Hospital.’  It  would  be  better  to  say  ‘Mr.  X  is  survived 
by  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  .  .  .’  ” 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Moore  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  public  relations 
man  for  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association,  writes  con¬ 
cerning  an  Editorial  Workshop  column  that  appeared 
May  8: 

“Although  I  have  not  handled  the  obit  desk  for  a 
good  ten  years  I  do  not  believe  human  nature  has 
changed  so  much  that  there  cannot  be  some  quarrel 
with  your  statement,  ‘Funeral  arrangements  are  pending 
is  a  useless  statement  of  what  the  reader  can  assume.’ 

“It  was  always  my  experience  that  the  only  thing  a 
reader  assumed  when  the  statement  was  omitted  was 
that  someone  goofed  and  neglected  to  include  the  ar¬ 
rangements.  When  this  happened,  I  would  usually  re¬ 
ceive  several  calls  to  inquire  about  the  services.  If  I 
was  not  available,  the  calls  wound  up  with  the  city 
editor,  who  asked  me,  ‘Why  the  hell  didn’t  you  tell  them 
arrangements  are  pending?’ 

“Although  the  pending  statement  may  really  be  extra 
baggage,  I  do  not  feel  its  inclusion  clutters  matters  in 
view  of  the  time  and  effort  it  saves  in  the  long  run. 
(I  also  did  a  stint  in  a  funeral  home,  where  I  received 
calls  wondering  if  any  service  was  planned  for  Mr. 
Smith,  because  the  newspaper  omitted  the  information.) 

“To  me,  the  pending  statement  falls  into  the  category 
of  keeping  the  reader  informed.  While  it  may  seem 
superfiuous  to  some  grammarians,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
regarded  as  such  by  the  readers  of  obituaries.” 

W.  Lowrie  Kay  of  Tucson  argued  to  much  the  same 
effect  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  E&P  May  22. 

In  the  face  of  these  cogent  protests,  I  herewith  recant, 
disavow,  retract,  annul,  unsay,  and  renounce  my  useless 
statement.  Let  me  add  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  so 
much  a  grammarian  as  a  gadfly,  or,  perhaps,  a  pointer- 
out  of  unconsidered  trifles. 
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Mullen  Now  Editor 
Of  Sun-Sentinel 
At  Pompano  Beach 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Changes  amonsr  personnel  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and 
Pompano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel 
have  been  announced  by  Fred 
Pettijohn,  executive  editor. 

William  A.  Mullen,  assistant 
to  the  editor  of  the  News,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Sentinel,  and  Harvey  A.  Call, 
editor  of  the  Sun-Sentinel  since 
its  inception  six  years  ago,  be¬ 
comes  assistant  to  Jack  W.  Gore, 
editor  of  the  News. 

Hector  Morales,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  North  Broward  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  News,  is  now  city 
editor  of  the  Sun-Sentinel.  He 
replaces  Tom  Foran,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Broward 
County  staff  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

Other  changes: 

Bill  Allen  and  Patty  Mum- 
mert,  formerly  of  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Post  and  Times-Star,  the 
News  city  staff. 

Bob  Worley  and  Jonathan 
Kuntz,  formerly  of  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times,  to 
the  News  city  staff. 

Fred  Burrall,  from  general 


assignment  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News. 

Lou  Toman — named  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Sun-Sentinel, 
under  Bill  Bates,  who  be¬ 
comes  director  of  photography. 

Tom  Vinciguerra — from  court¬ 
house  beat  to  investigative  re¬ 
porting  for  the  New.s. 

Joe  Sullivan — from  the  News 
to  the  Boca  Raton  bureau  of  the 
Sun-Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Charles  G.  Smith  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  high  school  journalism  in¬ 
structor  —  appointed  city  editor 
of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion 
Ledger. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Hodge,  formerly  on  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  city 
staff  —  now  managing  editor  of 
Connecticut  Life  magazine. 

«  •  * 

Randall  Peck  —  new  re- 
lK»rter  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Hickman,  former  news 
director  of  WIS  at  Columbia, 
S.  C.  —  named  press  secretary 
to  Governor  Robert  McNair. 

*  *  * 

Don  Moore,  former  press 
photographer  in  Ohio  and  indus¬ 
trial  photographer  who  has  a 
master’s  degree  in  Fine  Arts 
in  Photography  from  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  —  named  picture  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 


Planning  Editor 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Stuart  Dunham,  editor  of  the 
Camden  Courier-Post,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  news  editor 
Howard  W.  MacDougall  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  planning 
editor.  Other  promotions  are: 
Robert  J,  Ritchie  to  city  editor 
from  assistant  news  editor; 
Stanley  Goldstein  to  night  city 
editor  from  assistant  night  city 
editor,  and  Joseph  S,  Wells  to 
state  editor. 

• 

C'allaghan  Retires 

Seattle,  Wash. 

John  J.  Callaghan,  who  in  46 
years  with  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  advanced  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and,  since  1949, 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  has 
retired.  He  joined  the  P-I  in 
1919  immediately  following  his 
return  from  World  War  I  serv¬ 
ice  overseas. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Matthews,  managing 
editor,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
—  chairman  of  New  Mexico 
APME. 

*  *  • 

Earl  Shaw,  Evansville  Cour¬ 
ier  —  president  of  Indiana 
APME. 

*  »  * 

Gary  Minich  —  to  wire  edi¬ 
tor,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening 
Press. 


Cowles  III  Eleeteil 
President  of  Coiiiiiaiiy 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

The  lK)ard  of  director.^  of  the 
Lakeland  Newspaper  Corpora-  ‘ 
tion  has  named  Gardner  Cowles 
III  as  president.  He  continues 
in  his  position  as  publisher  of 
the  Lakeland  Ledger,  one  of 
three  newspapers  ow  iied  by 
Cowles  Magazines  and  Broad¬ 
casting  Inc. 

Three  other  executives  of  the 
Ledger  were  named  as  vicepres¬ 
idents:  Bob  Powell,  advertising 
manager;  Dick  Kearley,  circu¬ 
lation  manager;  and  Cleve 
Hamm,  editor. 


Paffeii  in  Copley  Jol> 

Robert  Paffen,  who  has  been 
industrial  relations  manager  at 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribunt 
the  past  five  years,  has  taken 
a  position  with  the  Copley  news- 
l)apers  at  La  Jolla,  Calif.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  Indu.strial  Re¬ 
lations  Director  John  Bogart  at 
the  Herald-Tribune  from  the 
.American  Bank  Note  Co. 

•  ♦  * 

W’lLLiAM  Keifer,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  weekly 
Wethersfield  (Conn.)  Post  —  to 
city  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 


DO  YOU  USE  HYTIN  METAL? 


The  Original  Toning  Alloy 

It  was  introduced  by  us  almost  with  the  first  linotype  machine. 

It  gives  you  freedom  from  all  metal  difficulties 
if  you  use  it  together  with  our  service  compounds. 

Ask  for  our  HYTIN  EXCHANGE  PLAN  with  free  samples  of 

STANOGEN  DROSS  REDUCER,  FLUX  STANLITE,  LUBRIX 

You,  too,  will  like  our  service  which  is  known  as  outstanding. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS 

2246  W.  HUBBARD  STREET,  CHICAGO  60612 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  28204  •  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  90058 
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We  looked  at  em  all 

and  settled  on  Color  King" . . . 

now  our  business  has  doubled  in  only  3  years” 


S/iyS  GEORGE  L  CAREY,  PRESIDENT  &  PUBLISHER, 
CLINTON  COLOR  CRAFTERS,  INC.,  CLINTON,  INDIANA 


Look  at  what  a  Fairchild  Color  King  web  offset  press  did 
for  a  small  town  printer— Clinton  Color  Crafters,  Inc., 
of  Clinton,  Indiana,  publishers  of  The  Daily  Clintonian, 
circulation,  4,450. 

George  L.  Carey  says,  “For  years  we  considered  our 
40-year-old  8-page  flatbed  practical  for  our  operation  .  . 
then  we  began  investigating  offset.  We  looked  at  all 
makes  . .  .  and  we  learned  plenty.  For  speed,  quality  of 
printing,  perfect  color  control,  simplicity  and  economy 
of  operation,  there  was  only  one  choice  — Color  King!’ 

Since  installation  of  the  Color  King  web  offset  press 
2V2  years  ago,  CCC  have  doubled  their  business.  They 
now  produce  16  weeklies  circulating  in  surrounding 
counties,  a  college  newspaper,  “shoppers,”  mail  order 
promotion  pieces  and  special  supplements  for  area 
dailies— in  addition  to  The  Daily  Clintonian.  For  full 
details  on  what  Color  King  can  do  for  you,  write: 


Color^  King 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

«  DIVISION  OF  FAINCHIIO  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORfORATION 

Dept.  CK-54,  221  Fairchild  Avenue, 
Plainview,  N.  Y.  11803. 


Leif  Ericsson 
discovered  America. 


Now  Americans 
are  discovering 
Scandinavia. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  becoming  fascinated 
by  the  remarkable  countries  of  Scandinavia,  countries 
that  have  given  America  several  million  citizens,  a  lot 
of  legends,  many  democratic  institutions,  and  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  running  upwards  of  $100,()00,()()()  a  year 
...to  say  nothing  of  steel,  precision  engineering,  news¬ 
print,  smorgasbord,  and  sauna. 

They  have  also  achieved  a  way  of  life  which  is  of 
increasing  significance  to  the  developing  American 
society. 

SAS,  being  the  airline  of  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
is  of  course  the  best  way  to  get  to  them.  .\nd  to  help 
editors  pin  down  the  increasing  news  value  of  Scandi¬ 
navia,  there  is  the  S.\S  News  Bureau.  Its  services  are  as 
clo.se  as  the  telephone.  In  New  \  ork  at  138-02  Queens 
Boulevard,  Jamaica  (212-657-8000);  in  Chicago  at 
200  South  Michigan  .Avenue  (.312-922-7710) :  in  Los 
.\ngcles  at  8929  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills  (213- 
652-8612);  and  in  Montreal  at  1010  St.  Catherine 
Street  West  (819-UN  1-8315). 

tMS 
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Pupils’  Paper 
Sets  Pace  in 
Community 

Pulaski,  Wis. 

A  hiffh  school  newspaper 
which  was  launched  in  1942  as  a 
“propaganda  medium”  to  plug 
for  sewer  and  water  systems  has 
served  this  community  so  well  in 
the  ensuing  years  that  it  has 
attracted  outside  buyers. 

The  latest  effort  to  buy  the 
Pulaski  News  by  a  publisher 
outside  the  community  was 
beaten  back  last  fall  after  a 
group  of  determined  high  school 
pupils  and  businessmen  fought 
for  its  continuation  before  the 
school  lioard. 

The  News,  a  tabloid  published 
every  two  weeks,  has  performed 
the  job  of  community  newspaper 
in  this  village  of  1,540  people 
.so  effectively  in  the  last  20  years 
that  other  attempts  to  establish 
a  newspaper  here  have  failed. 

As  a  high  school  journalism 
teacher,  the  Pulaski  News  has 
few  peers.  The  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  content  is 
handled  entirely  by  pupils.  At 
present,  a  staff  of  about  40 
gather  and  edit  the  news,  take 
the  process  pictures,  .sell  and 
collect  ads. 

Along  the  way,  the  paper  has 
won  awards  including  the  Inter¬ 
national  Quill  &  Scroll  awards  in 
1959,  1960,  1961  and  1964,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Cynthia  Vandemplaj, 

18,  editor  in  chief.  I 

She  said  the  Pulaski  News  wag  ! 
the  only  high  school  new.spaper 
in  the  state  to  win  the  award  in 
1964.  It  is  reserv’ed  for  news-  * 
papers  which  amass  more  than 
900  of  a  possible  1,000  i)oints  in 
national  competition. 

Bernard  Olejniczak,  34,  the 
newspaper  adviser,  said  the 
News  has  l)een  a  community 
campaigner  since  its  inception. 
Successful  in  its  first  fight  for 
sewer  and  water,  the  newspaper 
has  been  closely  associated  with 
community  progress  ever  since. 

In  1945,  for  example,  when 
Pulaski  Industries  Inc.,  a  local 
industrial  development  group, 
was  formed,  the  organization 
sold  stock  through  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  newspaper  through 
the  years  has  taken  a  stand  on 
diverse  issues  and  not  always  on 
the  popular  side. 

Some  of  their  efforts  have 
failed,  but  the  pupils  keep  plug¬ 
ging  away. 

Since  only  about  5%  of  the 
newspaper’s  subscribers  are  high 
school  pupils,  the  News  must 
have  strong  community  support 
to  survive. 

And  the  Pulaski  News  is  not 
only  surviving  but  solvent. 

Olejniczak  said  student  ad 
salesmen  ordinarily  rustle  up 
enough  business  to  provide  a  net 
profit  of  $600  to  $1,200  each 
year.  He  said  $6,000  accumu¬ 
lated  by  the  newspaper  over  the 
years  was  turned  over  for  use 
in  construction  of  a  high  school 
addition  in  1959. 


SEE  HERE,  LABYBIRD! — As  part  of  the  beautification  drive  in  Lon9 
Beach,  Calif.,  the  Independent,  Press-Telegram  has  supplied  a  neat 
new  stand  for  vendors,  replacing  old  boxes  and  benches. 
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This  is  the  book  that  shows  the  colors  and 
toners  that  win  awards,  customer  satisfaction 
and  more  color  lineage  for  you. 


Yardstick  of  newspaper  color  reproduction— 
their  superior  brilliance  and  consistent 
uniformity  make  these  inks  the  nationwide  choice. 


When  significant  improvements  in  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  uniformity  occur,  the  unfailing  result  is 
(jreater  customer  satisfaction  and  increased  color 
lineage. 

Since  1956,  when  Sinclair  &  Carroll  process  colors 
and  toners  became  the  official  and  precise  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  industry,  literally  hundreds  of  progres¬ 
sive  newspapers  have  proven  the  point. 

What’s  more,  newspaper  share  of  total  national 
advertising  dollars  has  steadily  grown  for  the 
same  reason. 

Use  Sinclair  &  Carroll  ANPA-AAAA  Colors  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  proven  superior  brilliance,  clar¬ 
ity  and  uniformity  of  reproduction  that  will 
increase  your  business. 


pealing  to  young  readers  with 
special  columns,  news  reports  on 
teen  age  events  and  newspaper- 
in-the  classroom  programs,  he 
said  in  pointing  to  the  grade 
school  ages  as  a  possible  key  to 
the  situation. 

Nor  are  figures  such  as  those 
obtained  by  comparing  popula¬ 
tion  and  circulation  growth  the 
answer.  Newspapers  correctly 
pointed  out  that  babies  don’t 
subscribe  for  newspapers  in 
answer  to  a  television  claim  in 
the  1950s,  he  pointed  out. 

Dr.  Samuelson  used  three  re¬ 
search  study  findings  as  well  as 
comparisons  of  circulation  and 
household  numbers  back  to  1952 
in  his  analysis.  Newspaper  read¬ 
ing  by  age  groups  in  1960,  1962 
and  1963  was  analyze<l  in  his 
quest  for  the  concentration  of 
non-readers. 

The  1963  figures  showed  25 
percent  of  the  18  to  24-year 
households  do  not  read  news- 
pai>ers  daily.  The  25  to  34-year 
age  bracket  re])orted  16  percent 
were  non-readers.  The  count  of 
newspapers  per  household  of  .81 
and  .95  in  the.se  two  younger 
brackets  comjjared  with  more 
than  one  in  each  of  the  other 
age  groups. 

“We  must  wonder  whether,  as 
these  younger  readers  mature, 
they  will  increase  their  news¬ 
paper  use  to  the  level  of  that 


Youth  Trend 
Stirs  Press 
Alert  Appeal 


CIKl.LXATION 


Newborn  Leavin 
N.Y.  for  Boston 


Roy  I,  Newborn,  cinidation 
director  of  the  \-cw  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  will  leave  New 
York  to  become  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Boston  Herald  and 
Traveler.  His  new'  appointment 
becomes  effective  July  1. 

Shortly  after  handing  in  his 
resignation  at  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  he  told  E&P:  “They  have 
offered  me  a  good  position  with 
fine  prospects,  a  deal  in  fact 
w’hich  I  just  could  not  turn 
down.’’ 

Mr.  Newborn  is  the  second 
Herald  Tribune  circulation  ex¬ 
in  the  pre.sent  older  groups,’’  ecutive  to  leave  New  York  for 
he  reportecl.  “Or  are  the  news-  Boston.  His  predeces.sor,  Lester 
seeking  habits  of  this  younger  Zwick,  left  the  i)aper  in  1962 
generation  so  changed  by  tele-  to  become  circulation  director 
vision  that  they  remain  light  of  the  Boston  Record  Ameri- 
readers  even  though  they  age?”  can. 

In  comparing  circulations  for  When  Mr.  Newboi  n  succeeded 
1952  and  1962,  Dr.  Samuelson  Mr.  Zwick  he  returned  to  the 
said  that  in  the  new  households  Herald  Tribune  from  the  Neiv 
the  gain  was  .95  for  1952-57.  York  Post  where  he  had  been 
For  the  next  five  years  that  circulation  director  for  four 
new  household  circulation  gain  years.  Prior  to  joining  the  Post, 
slipped  to  .46  per  home.  News-  Mr.  Newborn  spent  17  years  in 
papers  per  household  in  all  age  various  circulation  capacities 
brackets  averaged  1.19  in  1952  with  the  Herald  Tribune, 
and  1.16  in  1957.  By  1962  the  Mr.  New’born  originated  the 
figure  w’as  down  to  1.12.  successful  promotion  of  the 

The  report  was  given  during  Leam-a- Language  Records, 
the  Spring  meeting  of  Allied  which  was  followed  by  the  album 
Daily  Newspapers  here.  featuring  the  Music  of  the 

•  Countries  of  the  United  Na- 

Proiliotioil  PiihIi  tions.  More  than  6,000,000 

H«>r'ilils  Learn-a-Language  records  were 

Merams  Magazine  throughout  the  U.S. 

Pasadena,  Calif.  Benjamin  L.  Moltman,  Her- 
Multi-pronged  promotion  her-  ald-Traveler  circulation  man- 
aided  the  addition  of  TV  Week  ager,  resigned  his  post  two 
to  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  weeks  ago  to  go  into  private 
Pasadena  Independent,  Star-  business. 

News.  The  Herald  Tribune  has  not 

A  million  matches  carrying  ad  yet  named  Mr.  Newl)orn’s  suc- 
copy,  43  outdoor  boards,  trailers  cessor. 


Yakima,  Wash. 

New'spapers  need  to  be  alert 
to  a  dip  in  young  peojile’s  read¬ 
ership,  according  to  Merrill 
Samuelson,  director  of  the 
School  of  Communications  at  the 
University  of  Washington. 

His  studies  .show'  a  trend  of 
declining  reading  among  young 
married  people  w'hich,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  could  mean  that  circu¬ 
lation  w'ould  not  cover  all  house¬ 
holds  by  the  end  of  a  decade. 

Circulation  and  the  number  of 
households  w'ill  attain  equality 
early  in  the  1970s  if  the  present 
young  people  continue  to  shun 
newspapers  to  the  same  degree 
as  at  present,  it  is  indicated. 

While  the  answ'ers  are  not 
now  available,  the  real  problem 
may  lie  in  the  earliest  elemen¬ 
tary  school  grades,  Dr.  Samuel¬ 
son  suggested. 

There  the  child  does  or  doe.sn’t 
learn  to  read  easily.  There  he 
does  or  doesn’t  discover  the 
pleasures  available  in  reading. 

Many  dailies  already  are  ap¬ 


Roy  I  Newborn 


/  $6.50 
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y  FARE 
fjj  PRICE. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


Dear  Editor  Sl  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


Address 


□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


how  ATF  web  offset  can  improve 
the  salability  of  your  color  supplements 

Color  supplement  closing  dates  move  closer  to  publication  dates  when  you  print  them  on  ATF’s  new 
1500  Series  Web  Offset  Presses.  Platemaking  and  preparation  time  is  shorter.  Editorial  content  can  be 
up-to-the-minute.  Advertising  columns  can  accommodate  the  advertisers  who  insist  on  timeliness. 

These  new  presses  are  capable  of  producing  high  fidelity  color  at  speeds  as  fast  as  1500  feet  per  minute. 
A  four-unit  45V^  x  38"  ATF  Web  Offset  Press,  using  one  web  of  paper,  can  print  32  four-color  maga¬ 
zine-size  pages  with  every  turn  of  the  cylinders,  for  example.  Larger  presses  are  also  available. 

We’d  like  to  show  you  some  samples  of  full-color  work  lithographed  on  ATF  Web  Presses  . . .  and  tell 
you  why  these  presses  have  long  been  first  choice  with  leading  lithographers.  Just  write  us  a  note  and 
we’ll  see  that  you  get  full  information,  without  obligation. 


AJliSRICAN  TYPE!  FOUND E!RS  Web  Division,  200  Elmora  Ave.,  FliT>hwih,  N.  J.  0WBI7  j  jji 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK  “  “ 


Good 
Things  in 
Small 
Packages 


Kdiiiund  \riiold 

Anniversaries  stimulate 
memories  and  the  fact  that 
20  years  apo  I  was  newspa- 
pering  in  a  khaki  suit  makes 
me  think  often  about  Stars 
&  Stripes  where  I  w’as  a  su- 
l>ernumerary  in  Nancy, 
France.  So  it  was  a  real  boost 
to  have  Richard  H.  Lash  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  Pacific  edi¬ 
tion  of  S&S,  for  which  he’s 
feature  editor. 

Stars  &  Stripes  was,  and 
is,  in  a  5-column,  15-inch  for¬ 
mat.  We  used  to  call  this  the 
“tabloid  format.”  Now  the 
tendency  is  to  use  the  term 
“compact  format”  in  those 
instances  where  the  typog- 
laphy  is  a  little  more  staid 
than  that  of  the  old  razzle- 
dazzle  tabs. 

Because  the  reader  sees 
more  of  a  compact  page  in 
one  glance  than  he  can  take 
in  of  a  full-format  presenta¬ 
tion,  layout  must  tend  to  be 
more  unified. 

On  the  compact  page,  as 
on  all  pages,  the  top  left 
corner  is  the  “primary  opti¬ 
cal  area.”  It  requires  a 
strong  attention  compellor  to 
capture  the  eye  as  it  instinc¬ 
tively  enters  the  page  top 
left.  The  reproduced  page  of 
S&S  does  that  with  a  pic¬ 
ture. 

Even  more  important,  the 
compact  page  must  be  domi- 


Faircliild  Donates  $500 
Syracuse  Scholarship 

A  $500  donation  to  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  the  William  K.  Beard 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund,  has 
been  made  by  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  of  New  York  City. 

The  gift  was  presented  to  the 
School  of  Journalism  by  Edgar 


Ike  loads  IBJ 
for  Fam  Stood 


Gromyko  Artivot  in  Paris  for  6-Ocry  Visit 

Spotters  ^  vttmi't  Ttikif 


'Bomb 
Hanoi  If 
-^Needed' 


•wipjx  tMpiiri  4  I 


‘  Refugee 


I  Ahoofd  Do$roft  Yocht  a  *  J  r  La  ’ 

Sought 


>  BoHarod  by  ffood 


*  WM  •  M  Arms  Arrhr*  in  JCoftyo  luj 

N.  Viotnomose 

InSocrotJrip  — 

Tape  Snags  Japan  Cherry  Tree  Oner 
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Unity  in  layout  is  needed  for  the  compact  page. 


iiated  by  one  headline  that, 
by  weight  and  size,  is  very 
obviously  the  most  important 
one  on  the  i)age.  In  our  sam- 
j)le,  the  IKE  LAUDS  head 
dominates  without  ((uestion. 
Note  that  it’s  a  48-puint,  2- 
columner.  The  next  largest  is 
BOMB  HANOI,  3()-one. 

A  goo<l  rule  of  thumb  is 
that  the  dominant  head  be  at 
least  one  step  in  point  size, 
and  one  column  in  width, 
larger  than  the  next  biggest. 

The  sample  page  gives 
pleasant  change-o-pace  with 
the  2-column  measure  of 
THE  WORLD  TODAY. 

Horizontal  makeup  is  uti¬ 
lized  by  the  4-column  “base¬ 
ment  banner,”  RED  TAPE. 

Notice  that  heads  are  gen¬ 
erally  large;  18-pointers  in 
THE  WORLD  are  the  small¬ 
est.  Heads  are  kept  simple; 


W.  B.  Fairchild,  Fairchild  pres¬ 
ident. 

The  scholarship  fund  started 
with  a  gift  of  $10,000  from 
American  Business  Publications 
last  fall,  and  is  named  in  honor 
of  William  K.  Beard,  leader  in 
the  business  publications  field, 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
demanding  college  journalistic 
training  for  business  publica- 


there’s  not  a  superfluous  deck 
(or  display  word)  on  this 
l>age. 

Note,  too,  the  large  catch¬ 
line  used  under  the  (licture. 

It  would  lie  more  effective  if 
it  were  “catchy,”  a  teaser 
head  instead  of  a  little  sum¬ 
mary  headline.  And  the  col¬ 
umn  rule  between  the  two 
legs  of  cutlines  is  unneces- 
.sary.  Plain  white  space  there 
would  be  much  better. 

Note  that  heads  are  well 
insulated  from  each  other. 
Folio  lines  an;  inconspicuous 
at  the  lower  right. 

Most  of  all,  the  page  looks 
planned,  not  thrown  together. 

The  .same  Tl.C  has  been  de- 
vote<l  to  this  inside  (5)  pagi; 
as  to  page  one. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  Hood 
thinr/s  conic  in  tiny  packages. 

tions  editors.  Mr.  Beard  will 
lecture  in  the  Newhouse  Com¬ 
munications  Center  at  Syracuse 
University  next  fall,  announced 
Wesley  C.  Clark,  dean. 

• 

SDX  Scholarships 

Two  enterprising  journalism 
.students  were  awarded  $100 
scholarships  by  the  Northern 
California  Chapter  of  SDX. 


Blade  Co.  Gets 
CATV  Franchise 

Permission  to  operate  a  com¬ 
munity  antenna  tv  sy.  tern  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  by  Buckeye  Cable- 
vision,  Inc.,  has  l)een  scranted 
by  the  City  Council. 

Buckeye,  owned  by  tlu  Toledo 
Blade  Co,  and  Cox  Broadcasting 
Co.,  will  initiate  service  within 
two  years.  The  operating  permit 
runs  for  20  years. 

The  city  will  receive  3  percent 
of  the  monthly  gross  proceeds 
from  a  $5  service  charge  for  the 
first  set,  and  $1  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  set  up  to  a  maximum  of 
three.  Buckeye  is  authorized  to 
charge  up  to  $15  for  connecting 
the  first  television  set  to  the 
master  CATV  system,  and  $5  for 
each  additional  set  in  the  same 
building. 

CATV  approval  came  after 
four  public  hearings  held  over 
a  span  of  two  months. 

(>uiirt  KHIh  Cliar^t^ 

Of  Illegal  Lockout 

Cincinnati 

The  U.S.  Sixth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  has  ruled  that  the 
Detroit  News  did  not  impose  an 
illegal  lockout  during  a  1962 
strike  against  the  Detroit  Fret 
Press. 

The  teamsters’  union  struck 
the  Free  Press  and  the  News 
suspended  publication.  The  News 
employes  reported  for  work  for 
three  days  then  the  management 
told  the  workers  not  to  return 
until  further  notice. 

The  court  said  this  was  not  an 
illegal  lockout  because  it  did  not 
interfere  with  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  and  did  not  discourage 
membership  in  newspaper 


•setter.  N.Y.  Mirror  Building 

ids  are  well  House  Magazines 

each  other. 

ncon.spicuous  Under  a  change  of  plans  the 

rht.  New  York  Mirror  building  at 

’  ^®st  45th  Street,  will  be 

used  to  house  some  of  the  Hearst 
Zl  S  dl'  magazines,  according  to  Harry 

j ,  ,(-/  Huberth  of  Huberth  &  Huberth, 

^  realtors  for  Hearst  properties 

in  New  York  City. 

HELL:  (rood  Originally  it  was  planned  to 

iny  packayes.  lease  office  space  to  outsiders, 

but  when  the  14-story  Hearst 

. .T' . j . '.'"1  building  at  572  Madison  Ave- 

x/'  where  the  magazines  are 

Newhouse  Com-  located,  was  sold  to  IBM,  it 
was  decided  to  make  the  17-story 
t  H  Mirror  building  magazine  head- 

k,  dean.  quarters.  Continuing  to  occupy 

*  ^  floors  at  the  address  are  King 

rships  Features  Syndicate  and  Puck, 

ising  journalism  the  Comic  Weekly, 

awarded  $100  The  magazines  will  start 
r  the  Northern  moving  from  Madison  Avenue  in 
)ter  of  SDX.  May,  1966,  Mr.  Huberth  said. 
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Detroit  Post-Strike 
Recovery  Is  Quick 

Bv  GeraM  B.  Healey 


Detroit 

It  has  lieen  an  arduous  ascent 
since  last  Nov.  25  when  presses 
printed  newspapers  a^ain  after 
a  134-day  strike  blackout,  but 
Detroit’s  two  dailies  have  come 
back  faster  than  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  had  envisioned. 

As  was  expected,  advertising 
sales  have  registered  gains  at  a 
faster  rate  than  has  circulation 
although  the  picture  there  is  far 
from  gloomy.  There  is  confidence 
that  retail  display  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  on  lioth  the  eve¬ 
ning  News  and  morning  Free 
Press  will  hit  new  highs  this 
year,  surpassing  records  set  in 
i‘>63. 

There  are  valid  reasons  for 
the  healthy  advertising  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Detroit  economy  is 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
according  to  Federal  Reserve 
figures;  many  1964  advertising 
budgets  remained  unspent  while 
the  two  papers  were  unable  to 
publish,  and  merchants  were 
eager  to  tell  readers  about  their 
Christmas  season  merchandise, 
following  up  with  year-end 
sales,  Easter  and  spring  fea¬ 
tures,  and  finally  the  offerings 
for  the  summer  season. 

True,  a  study  of  state  sales- 
tax  receipts  by  Michigan  State 
University’s  bureau  of  business 
and  economic  research  showed 
increased  sales  by  Detroit  mer¬ 
chants  during  the  strike  period, 
but  this  was  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  stepped-up  economy 
of  the  area.  And  the  manner  in 
which  Detroit’s  stores  rushed 
back  into  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  the  News  and  Free 
Press  was  clearly  indicative 
that  a  no-newspaper  metropolis 
is  far  from  a  healthy  situation. 

Auto  Business  Booms 

Newspaper  executives  point 
to  automobile  assembly  plants 
which  are  expected  to  continue 
rolling  200,000  cars  a  week 
through  July  as  an  indication 
that  Detroit  is  a  city  on  the 
move,  or,  as  one  said  “it  is  the 
most  exciting  big  city  in  the 
country.’’ 

What  have  the  News  and  Free 
Press  have  done  to  win  back 
readership  after  being  out  of 
business  from  July  13  to  Nov. 
25?  There  was  the  problem  of 
coming  back  with  a  new,  bright 
look;  providing  more  editorial 
coverage  of  events  on  the  local, 
national  and  international 
scenes;  more  entertaining  fea¬ 
tures;  columns  aimed  at  stimu¬ 


lating  minds  in  a  complex  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  challenge  was  there.  The 
papers  met  it  head-on  with  a 
purely  positive  attitude. 

In  talks  with  Lee  Hills,  pub- 
li.sher  and  executive  editor  of 
the  Free  Press;  Frank  Angelo, 
managing  editor;  A1  Yeckley, 
retail  advertising  manager;  Cy 
Brown,  general  ad  manager; 
Bill  Coddington,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  and  David  Henes, 
promotion  director,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  combination  of 
many  innovations  brought  the 
publication  to  a  current  average 
circulation  for  April  and  May 
in  excess  of  501,500  daily  and 
550,000  Sunday,  as  compared 
with  September  30,  1964,  ABC 
figures  of  521,000  daily  and  577,- 
000  Sunday. 

The  Sunday  Magazine  under¬ 
went  a  complete  change,  even 
to  name.  Now  called  “Detroit,” 
the  locally-produced  roto  section 
dwells  heavily  on  personalities 
who  are  different,  what’s  going 
on  in  various  communities,  in¬ 
cluding  Windsor,  across  the  De¬ 
troit  river,  where  a  cii’culation 
push  is  under  way. 

“The  idea  behind  the  new 
magazine  format,”  Mr.  Hills 
said,  “w’as  to  get  across  the 
point  that  Detroit  is  not  a 
smokestack  town.  We’ve  made 
the  magazine  a  showcase  of  good 
writing  and  pictures  but  not 
too  polished  or  sophisticated  to 
lose  touch  with  our  readers.” 

Editorial  Staffs  Increased 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Sun¬ 
day  staff  was  beefed  up  as  was 
the  daily  editorial  staff. 

Coupled  with  the  magazine 
changes  was  a  determined  swing 
to  use  of  SpectaColor,  both  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  from  Jan.  4 
to  May  25  the  Free  Press  ran 
24  full  pages  of  SpectaColor  ad¬ 
vertising.  These  pages  were 
wraparounds,  with  editorial  pic¬ 
ture  features  on  page  one  and 
ads  on  the  back  page  of  the  first 
section.  There  also  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  use  of  women’s  Specta¬ 
Color  editorial  features. 

“Editorial  SpectaColor  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  our 
strong  comeback,”  Mr.  Hills 
said.  “It  not  only  has  gained 
a  huge  response  from  readers 
but  has  been  a  great  morale 
building  factor  for  the  em¬ 
ployes.  Advertisers,  similarly 
attracted  by  the  excellent  color 
reproduction,  have  been  enthusi¬ 


astic  alKiut  the  respon.se  and 
pleased  by  the  results. 

“As  for  circulation,  we  have 
gone  through  a  hard  six  months 
of  rebuilding  without  contests 
or  gimmicks.  Generally,  our 
gains  have  been  more  rapid  than 
we  had  anticipated.” 

Mr.  Hills  said  a  new  look  at 
feature  coverage  had  resulted 
in  greater  reader  interest.  Nam¬ 
ing  a  new  animal  at  a  zoo  is 
nothing  new  in  newspapering 
but  the  manner  in  which  the 
Free  Press  handled  a  participa¬ 
tion  feature  to  name  a  new  ele¬ 
phant  at  Detroit’s  zoo  pulled 
14,000  responses. 

The  photo  department  was 
reorganized,  with  a  new'  man¬ 
ager,  Harrj*  Shaw.  Editorial 
was  strengthened  with  shifts 
and  additions  in  key  and  super¬ 
visory  areas.  A  new  job  on  the 
Free  Press  was  created,  that 
of  executive  sports  editor.  Jim 
Head  is  that  man. 

Emphasis  on  Youth 

New  editorial  manpower,  with 
the  emphasis  on  youth,  was 
hired  from  states  in  the  mid- 
w’est  and  south,  from  New  York 
and  California,  according  to  Mr. 
Hills.  Only  three  persons  on  the 
paper  when  the  strike  w'as  called 
failed  to  return. 

Considerable  upgrading  of  the 
editorial  staff  has  been  another 
project.  Fred  Spring  moved 
from  business  page  editor  to  edi¬ 
torial  super\’isor  of  production 
w’hich  eases  the  problems  of 
meeting  deadlines. 

Dave  Smith,  formerly  with  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  De¬ 
troit  Times,  took  over  as  busi¬ 
ness  page  editor,  replacing  Mr. 
Spring. 

Enterprise  and  co-operation 
in  reporting  has  been  encour¬ 
aged.  For  instance.  Bob  Boyd 
of  the  paper’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  pulled  together  a  story 
w'orked  on  by  numerous  staffers 
W’hich  provided  a  study  in  depth 
of  the  poverty  situation.  Van 
Sauter  of  the  news  staff  was 
dispatched  to  Saigon  to  write 
about  Michigan’s  men  in  action. 
Readers  were  invited  to  give 
Sauter  messages  to  relatives  or 
friends  in  Vietnam  with  the 
promise  that  he  would  attempt 
to  deliver  them. 

Open  News  Hole 

The  first  Sunday  edition  was 
moved  back  from  3  p.m.  Satur¬ 
day  to  5  p.m.,  which,  Mr.  Hills 
said,  provides  a  later  and  more 
complete  new'spaper.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  news  hole  both  Sunday 
and  daily  has  been  opened  to 
provide  for  more  enterprise  in 
writing  and  reporting. 

The  Free  Press  physically  is 
undergoing  extensive  renovat¬ 
ing  (E&P  Oct.  3,  1964,  page 
15),  including  sandbla.sting  the 


outside  walls  of  the  4 (  year- 
old  building. 

A  new  equipment  pi  > 'gram 
has  resulted  in  addition  of  12 
Fairchild  tape  perforate i  s,  five 
Elektrons,  a  Sta-Hi  stei.otype 
router  that  routs  eight  plates 
at  a  time;  Hurletron  cutoff 
equipment  for  uniform  Specta¬ 
Color  printing;  five  mailroom 
counter  .stackers. 

Another  significant  editorial 
change  has  been  appointment 
of  Marji  Kunz  as  fashion 
writer.  She  writes  about  vari¬ 
ous  items  of  w'omen’s  wear  with¬ 
out  naming  stores,  invites  let¬ 
ters  or  phone  calls.  Her  weekly 
fashion  feature  drew  1,163 
queries  in  April.  Beauty  tips 
pulled  1,068  calls.  Women’s  fea¬ 
tures  (Free  Press  only)  pulled 
6,535  queries  and  19,502  with 
.syndicated  features  added,  not 
including  the  pattern  count. 

Talks  In  Hospital 

Elving  Anderson,  advertising 
director,  was  questioned  about 
Free  Press  progress  while  in  a 
hospital  room  with  an  infection 
from  dental  work. 

“Both  newspapers  have  en¬ 
joyed  prosperity  since  the 
strike,”  he  .said.  “The  strike 
made  advertisers  aware  of  the 
deep  penetration  of  new’spapers 
throughout  the  market.  The  con¬ 
sumers  came  back  strong,  too, 
and  the  Free  Press  foresees  a 
further  upturn  this  fall  that 
will  include  special  advertising 
sections  both  ROP  and  roto  and 
in  the  Sunday  comics.” 

Mr.  Yeckley,  noting  that  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  had  been  in¬ 
creased  during  the  strike  said 
that  retail  display  w’as  up  near¬ 
ly  378,000  lines  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  January  to  mid-May  period 
of  1964,  and  had  increased  10 
jiercent  a  month  over  the  largest 
year,  1963.  National  was  down 
one  half  of  one  percent  for  May 
when  the  E&P  reporter  checked 
on  May  27.  This  meant  2% 
pages  and  could  have  been 
picked  up  in  the  four  remaining 
publishing  days  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Brown  believed  editorial 
color  leads  to  increased  ad  read¬ 
ership  (discussing  SpectaColor) 
and  he  added: 

“This  year,  with  SpectaColor, 
has  been  the  most  exciting  since 
I’ve  been  in  the  advertising 
business,  and  that’s  been  18 
years.” 

National  Cains  Steady 

Gains  in  national  have  been 
“respectable,”  he  added,  and 
“steady,”  but  this  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  spectacular  increases 
and  sharp  drops,  in  Mr.  Brown’s 
opinion. 

Stew’art  McTeer,  classified 
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/4s  a  supplier  of  news  inks,  we  have  always  sought  to  report  new  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  newspaper  industry  in  general,  and  newspaper  production  in  particular. 
This  interest  has  prompted  us  to  print  articles  recently  on  the  development  of  the  suburban 
press,  the  trend  toward  offset  production,  and  the  growth  of  color.  In  continuing  this 
practice,  we  present  the  following  story  on  the  use  of  the  computer  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  —  probably  the  liveliest  topic  of  conversation  among  newspaper  people  today.  Our 
purpose  in  this  article  is  to  bring  together,  in  non-technical,  comprehensive  form,  the 
pieces  of  the  story  of  this  important  development  in  the  newspaper  industry  . .  .  Editor 
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Detroit  Recovery 

(Continued  from  page  70) 

manager,  produced  these  fig¬ 
ures: 

In  the  first  three  months  of 
19b2  the  Free  Press  ran  596,- 
469  lines  of  classified;  Same 
period,  1963,  759,711  lines;  same 
period,  1965,  1,103,804  lines.  Mr. 
McTeer  said  he  is  after  five 
million  lines  in  1965. 

Classified  volume  is  used  as 
a  business  barometer  by  eco¬ 
nomic  forecasters,  clasified  ads 
frecjuently  telling  much  about 
the  standards  and  quality  of  life 
in  an  area. 

At  the  News  these  executives 
were  contacted  for  this  report: 
Martin  S.  Hayden,  editor; 
James  T.  Dorris,  associate  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  Lawrence  J. 
Hamilton,  circulation  director, 
and  Robert  E.  Reese,  promotion 
and  research  director. 

Editorial  Improvements 

As  a  starter  after  the  long 
silent  period  of  the  strike,  the 
News  featured  Edgar  (Doc) 
Greene,  mov’ed  from  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  sports  columning  to  a 
general  daily  column,  which  has 
generated  much  interest,  Mr. 
Hayden  said. 

The  New's’  Wa.shington  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  Jerry  ter  Horst,  is 
doing  a  thrice-weekly  column 
which  is  syndicated  by  NANA 
and  used  by  the  New’s.  Charles 
Marwick  an  associate  editor  of 
Medical  World  News,  moved  to 
the  News  as  science  and  medical 
writer  and  a  reporter,  Allan 
Blanchard,  was  dispatched  to 
Santo  Domingo  during  that 
crisis. 

James  Crowe,  outdoor  editor, 
is  on  an  African  safari  to  re¬ 
port  the  killing  of  cape  buffalo 
and  elephants  with  bow  and 
arrow.  Crowe’s  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  will  run  in  the  general 
news  sections. 

Mr.  ter  Horst  succeeded  Mr. 
Hayden’s  father,  Jay  G.  Hay¬ 
den,  who  retired  last  March 
after  58  years  on  the  News,  50 
of  them  in  the  paper’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau. 

Retail  SlioKs  Gains 

In  advertising,  according  to 
Mr.  Dorris,  national  is  up  over 
the  corresi>onding  period  of 
1964  and  retail,  measured  in  13 
four-week  periods  shows:  first 
period,  up  over  19  percent  in 
total  linage;  second  period,  with 
tw'o  days  out  when  the  paper 
didn’t  publish  because  deliveries 
couldn’t  be  made  through  record 
snowdrifts,  up  over  5.8  percent; 
third  period,  up  6.6  i)ercent; 
fourth  period,  up  17.1  percent. 
The  fifth  period  will  also  show' 
a  gain.  These  increases  are  for 
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full  run  advertising  and  do  not 
include  zone  linage,  which  also 
has  shown  increases,  Mr.  Dor¬ 
ris  said. 

As  for  circulation,  figures  are 
within  tw’o  percent  of  the  same 
first  three  months  period  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  Hamilton  said.  ABC 
figures  for  Sept.  30,  1964,  were 
707,000  evening  and  942,000 
Sunday. 

“It  will  be  next  March,”  Mr. 
Hamilton  said,  “before  we  know 
how’  far  we  have  come  back  be¬ 
cause  we  now’  are  going  into 
the  summer  vacation  period 
when  circulation  falls  off  every- 
w’here.” 

Summer  stops  average  38,000, 
he  said. 

News  Going  SpectaColor 

The  New’s  plans  to  start  run¬ 
ning  SpectaColor  after  Sept.  1 
and  Hurletron  equipment  is  be¬ 
ing  installed  on  six  8-unit 
presses  at  the  paper’s  Times 
Square  plant,  where  about  70 
percent  of  the  press  work  is 
done. 

Physical  changes  at  the  News 
since  strike’s  end  include  a  new 
locker  room  and  first  aid  quar¬ 
ters. 

Mr.  Dorris  said  the  labor 
climate  is  “good”  since  the 
strike  of  pressmen  and  there  is 
confidence  the  News  will  record 
an  excellent  year. 

Such  optimism  has  substance, 
apparently,  for  on  Wednesday, 
May  26,  the  New’s  ran  122 
pages.  There  have  been  bigger 
issues  since  the  strike,  both  in 
1964  and  1965, 

• 

Brunovs  PR  Files  Now 
Al  Wisconsin  Society 

Madison,  Wis. 

Scott  M.  Cutlip,  curator  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  accepted  for  the  Mass 
Communications  History  Center 
documents  and  photographs 
from  the  files  of  Harry  A. 
Bruno,  president  of  H.  A.  Bruno 
&  A.ssociates,  New’  York,  public 
relations  counsel. 

Placed  on  exhibit  at  the  cen¬ 
ter,  the  memorabilia  date  back  to 
1919,  w’hen,  after  World  War  I 
and  brief  service  with  the  old 
New  York  Globe,  Mr,  Bruno  was 
engaged  to  publicize  aviation  for 
the  Manufacturers  Aircraft  As¬ 
sociation.  Among  his  early  pro¬ 
motion  efforts  were  the  New 
York-Toronto  air  race,  the  New 
York  Aircraft  Show  and  the 
first  transcontinental  air  race. 
He  set  up  his  own  offices  in 
1923. 

Mr.  Bruno’s  clients  have  in¬ 
cluded  Charles  A.  Lindbergh, 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  the  Fokker 
Aircraft  Co.,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Zeppelin  Co.  His  firm  cur¬ 
rently  handles  publicity  for  boat 
shows. 


Broad  Scope 
Is  Urged  for 
Free  Speech 

Completing  an  18-month  re¬ 
view’  of  libel  and  free  speech, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  announced  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  libel  suits  by  persons 
in  political  life  unless  it  could 
be  proven  “with  convincing  clar¬ 
ity”  that  the  false  statements 
were  made  with  malice. 

The  civil  liberties  group  also 
reaffirmed  its  position  that  crim¬ 
inal  and  group  libel  laws  violate 
the  First  Amendment’s  guaran¬ 
tees  of  free  expression. 

The  Union  cited  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1964 
in  the  New  York  Times  v.  Sulli¬ 
van  case,  w’hich  held  that  libel 
actions  by  public  officials  could 
not  be  sustained  unless  it  could 
be  show’n  that  the  alleged  libel 
w’as  made  with  malice.  In  its 
policy  statement,  the  ACLU  de¬ 
fined  malice  as  “actual  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  falsity  of  the  state¬ 
ment  or  a  reckless  disregard  of 
w’hether  or  not  it  is  false.” 

The  ACLU  emphasized  the 
importance  of  free  speech  and 
free  press  in  a  democratic  so¬ 
ciety,  as  creating  a  market  place 
of  ideas  in  which  all  views  com¬ 
pete  for  recognition,  and  warned 
that  “speech  cannot  be  re¬ 
stricted  without  the  danger  of 
making  the  government  the  ar¬ 
biter  of  truth.” 

But,  in  the  non-political  area, 
it  added,  “defamatory  attacks 
on  individuals  have  little  rela¬ 
tion  (if  any  at  all)  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  freedom  of 
speech  is  safeguarded.  False 
statements  involving  character 
assassination  do  not  forward  the 
process  of  a  market  place  of 
ideas.  In  the  absence  of  an  over¬ 
riding  public  intei’est,  therefore, 
the  right  to  sue  for  libel  has  not, 
in  itself,  been  regarded  as  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  civil  liberties.” 

Repressive  Effect 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union’s 
Board  specified  that  libel  suits 
to  recover  compensatory  dam¬ 
ages  for  false  statements  about 
character  do  not  normally  in¬ 
fringe  on  First  Amendment 
freedoms.  It  noted  that  compen¬ 
satory  damage  may  include  so- 
called  special  damages,  for  ac¬ 
tual  provable  monetary  loss,  and 
general  damages,  awardable  for 
libel  per  se,  where  recovery  of 
damages  is  awarded,  even  where 
actual  loss  cannot  be  proved, 
when  the  false  statement 
charges  dishonesty,  immorality, 
criminality  or  professional  unre¬ 
liability,  or  misconduct. 
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In  announcing  its  opposition 
to  all  criminal  prosecutions  for  | 
lilrel,  the  ACLU  noted  that  in  a 
“disproportionate  number”  of 
these  ca.ses,  the  defamed  person  , 
is  or  has  been  a  holder  of,  or 
candidate  for,  political  office. 
“The  repressive  effect  of  crim¬ 
inal  libel  laws  could  operate 
most  strongly,  therefore,  in  the 
very  area  in  w’hich  it  is  vital 
that  the  greate.st  pos.sible  scope 
be  given  to  fi’ee  exiiression," 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union  de¬ 
clared.  The  ACLU  added  that 
aw’ai’il  for  damages  in  a  civil 
action  provides  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  person  libeled 
and  that  “the  public  interest  in 
preventing  defamation  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  repres¬ 
sive  effect  which  criminal  libel  ! 
may  have  on  free  expression.” 

In  another  context  where  ad¬ 
vocates  of  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties  have  not  always  seen 
eye-to-eye,  the  ACLU  Board  ex¬ 
plained  the  ACLU’s  rejection  of 
all  group  libel  law’s.  The  Civil 
Liberties  Union’s  statement  de¬ 
fined  group  libel  laws  as  “aimed 
at  those  who  engage  in  false, 
abusive  attacks  on  racial,  re¬ 
ligious  or  other  groups  within 
the  society  and  who  promote, 
thereby,  unreasoning  hatred  di¬ 
rected  toward  such  groups.” 

It  added  that  proponents  of 
such  laws  advocate  them  be¬ 
cause  they  provide  legal  redress 
for  groups,  normally  too  large 
to  be  the  aggrieved  party  in  a 
regular  libel  suit.  However, 
neither  the  absence  of  an  avail¬ 
able  civil  remedy,  nor  the  dan¬ 
gers  admittedly  inherent  in 
hate-mongering  are  sufficient  to 
counter-balance  the  dangers  in¬ 
troduced  by  such  laws,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ACLU. 

On  the  contrary,  the  ACLU 
concluded  that  “the  type  of 
statements  sought  to  be  pro¬ 
scribed  by  group  libel  laws,  like 
defamatory  statements  about 
public  officials,  require  protec¬ 
tion  because  they  frequently  will 
pertain  to  social  and  political 
issues  of  public  importance. 
While  the  statements  involved 
may  well  be  offensive  and  hate¬ 
ful,  still  it  is  better  that  they  be 
openly  expressed  and,  therefore, 
accessible  to  challenge  and  de¬ 
bate,”  the  Civil  Liberties  Union 
statement  said. 

• 

Mill  Wast*!'  Raised 

Toronto 

Pulp  and  paper  workers  at  the 
Domtar  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
plant  have  signed  a  new  two- 
year  contract,  which  may  be  a 
pace  setter  for  the  Canadian 
industry.  A  basic  wage  rate  of 
$2.18  for  this  year  and  $2.28 
next  year  has  been  set,  up  from 
$2.07  an  hour.  Fringe  benefits 
have  been  increa.sed  from  30  to 
32  cents  an  hour. 
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and  FIVE  STAR 
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ROLLERS! 


The  steady  choice 
of  more  than  1000  newspaper  plants 
for  these  reasons: 


CONSISTENTLY 
HIGH  QUALITY 

Five  Star  rollers  are  tempered 
black  rubber,  with  5  times  greater 
resistance  to  heat,  oil  and  abra¬ 
sion.  The  Velvet  Finish  R.O.P. 
rollers  are  green  rubber,  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  for  greater  affinity 
for  the  heavier  pigmentation  of 
colored  inks. 


UNIFORMLY 
FAST  SERVICE 

Bingham,  and  only  Bingham,  of¬ 
fers  fast,  personal  service  from 
26  strategically  located  plants. 
You  get  immediate  action  on  your 
roller  requirements ...  including 
both  new  rollers  and  roller 
reconditioning.  More  newspapers 
use  Bingham! 


CONTINUING 
RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Bingham  rollers  are  constantly 
improved  to  increase  the  speed 
and  step  up  the  quality  of  news¬ 
paper  printing.  Five  Star  and 
R.O.P.  rollers  have  been  made 
stress-free  to  take  greater 
speeds,  retain  strength,  hold 
compression  setting. 


•  Atlanta,  Georgia,  274  Trinity  Ave.,  S.W. 

•  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1011  Curtain  Ave. 

•  Birmingham,  Ala.,  2  Fourteenth  Street,  W. 

•  Cambridge,  Mass.,  23  Harvard  St. 

•  Chicago,  Illinois,  636  S.  Sherman  St. 

•  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1935  Western  Ave. 

•  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1432  Hamilton  Ave. 

•  Dallas,  Texas,  1310  Patterson  Ave. 


•  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  304H  16th  Street 

•  Detroit,  Michigan,  4391  Apple  Street 

•  Houston,  Texas,  2702  W.  Dallas  Ave. 

•  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1604  W.  Minnesota  SL 

•  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  364  9th  Street 

•  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  223  W.  Ransom  St. 

•  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  706  Baltimore  Ave. 

•  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  1348  N.  Fourth  St. 

•  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  900  S.  Third  St. 


•  Nashville,  Tenn.,  315  13th  Ave.,  N. 

•  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1317  Race  St. 

•  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  88  S.  13th  St. 

•  Rochester,  New  York,  980  Hudson  Ave. 

•  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1300  N.  7th  St. 

•  San  Leandro,  California,  835  Fremont  Ave. 

•  Searcy,  Arkansas,  Lincoln  Street 

■  Tampa,  Florida,  1902  Flagler  Street 

•  CANADA;  52  Advance  Road,  Toronto,  Ontario 


SAMUEL  BINGHAM  COMPANY 

General  Offices; 

636  South  Sherman  Street  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60605 
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MRA  Magazine 
ForYoung  Leaders 

Los  Angeles 

A  youth  pictorial  magazine, 
Dare,  will  appear  on  newsstands 
across  the  nation  soon. 

Published  bi-monthly  by  Dare 
Publications,  a  non-profit  cor¬ 
poration  and  subsidiary  of  Moral 
Re-Armament,  the  magazine  is 
announced  as  “a  voice  for  the 
rising  generation  of  young 
American  leaders — not  the  stri¬ 
dent  minority  who  campaign  for 
four-letter  words  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  draft  cards,  but  the  often 
silent  majority  who  are  seeking 
a  purpose  for  their  lives  more 
satiofying  than  materialism  and 
more  revolutionary  than  Com¬ 
munism.” 

The  first  issue  of  60  pages, 
with  an  initial  printing  of  150,- 
000,  features  a  profile-in-depth 
of  the  late  leader  of  Moral  Re- 
Armament,  Peter  Howard,  who 
was  a  journalist. 

Dare’s  editor,  Robert  J.  Flem¬ 
ing  of  Toronto,  is  an  award¬ 
winning  photographer.  He  is 
assisted  by  Managing  Editor 
Stewart  V.  Lancaster  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  N'a\'>'  veteran  and  foreign 
correspondent. 

Dare  is  printed  at  Pacific 
Press  here. 


Leller-U»-Reader 
Column  Saturday 

Honolulu 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
has  begun  a  Page  1  Letter-to- 
the  Reader  column,  “to  fill  an 
information  vacuum  that  needs 
filling.” 

The  editors  wrote: 

“We  are  continually  amazed 
at  the  public’s  curiosity  about 
journalists  and  the  press.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  a  certain  glamor 
about  a  business  which  often 
deals  with  vital  moments  of  life 
and  death,  triumph  and  trial, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  glamor 
rubs  off  on  those  who  turn  raw’ 
news  into  finished  copy. 

“Each  Saturday,  ‘Letter  to  the 
Reader’  will  tell  you  w’hat  the 
Star-Bulletin  is  doing,  who  is 
doing  it  and,  on  occasion,  why. 
You  may  find  out  how  fast  news 
can  travel,  which  staffer  has  the 
most  children,  and  w’hat  happens 
to  the  assorted  ulcers  around 
the  copy  desk’s  rim  when  a 
deadline  collides  head-on  with 
a  major  news  break.” 

The  editors  hinted  that  the 
Letter-to-the-Reader  column  was 
justified,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  they  had  received 
an  estimated  50,000  letters  from 
the  readers  since  the  Hawaiian 
Star  and  Evening  Bulletin 
merged  53  years  ago. 


ACEJ  Okays 
J-Courses  in 
47  Schools 

Recent  accreditation  of  se¬ 
quences  at  nine  journalism 
schools  brought  to  47  the  num¬ 
ber  of  institutions  which  now’ 
offer  courses  approved  by  the 
.\merican  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism. 

Ba.skett  Mosse,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  accrediting  com¬ 
mittee  of  ACEJ,  reports  the 
following  institutions  with  one 
or  more  accredited  sequences  as 
of  June  1; 

University  of  Arizona 
Boston  University 
University  of  Colorado 
Columbia  University 
University  of  Florida 
Fresno  State  College 
University  of  Georgia 
University  of  Illinois 
Indiana  University 
low'a  State  University 
University  of  Iowa 
Kansas  State  University 
University  of  Kansas 
Kent  State  University 
University  of  Kentucky 
Louisiana  State  University 
Marquette  University 
University  of  Maryland 


Milton  E.  Gross,  assistant 
dean  of  the  University  of  Mis-  ' 
souri  School  of  Journalism,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
.4CEJ  Accrediting  Committee. 
He  succeeds  DeWitt  C.  i’eddick,  ' 
director  of  the  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions. 

The  vice  chairman  is  Dean 
Nathan  B.  Blumberg  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana  School  of 
Journalism. 

ACEJ  —  acting  on  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  .Accrediting 
Committee  —  voted  to  inform 
an  in.stitution  w’hen  accredita¬ 
tion,  although  approved,  has  not 
been  by  unanimous  vote. 

ACEJ  approved  accreditation 
at  nine  schools  at  its  annual 
meeting.  accreditation  was 
withheld  at  one  institution. 
Kent  State  University,  Kent, 
Ohio,  was  the  only  .school  added. 

Institutions  and  .sequences 
ap|)  roved : 

Fresno  State  College — News- 
Editorial. 

Kent  State  University  — 
News-Editorial. 

University  of  North  Carolina 
—  News-Editorial. 

Ohio  University  —  Advertis¬ 
ing  -  Management,  Magazine, 
News-Editorial,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions. 

Ohio  State  University  — 
News-Editorial,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions. 


Michigan  State  University 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Missouri 
University  of  Montana 
University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  New  Mexico 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Northwestern  University 
Ohio  State  University 
Ohio  University 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Lhiiversity  of  Oklahoma 
University  of  Oregon 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Rutgers  University 
San  Jose  State  College 
University  of  South  Carolina 
Southern  Illinois  University 
South  Dakota  State  College 
Stanford  University 
Syracuse  University 


Rutgers  University  —  Adver¬ 
tising,  News-Editorial,  Public 
Relations. 

San  Jose  State  College  —  Ad¬ 
vertising,  News-Editorial,  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations. 

Stanford  University  —  News- 
Editorial. 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity  —  New's-Editorial. 

• 

Eiigli^h-Laii^iiu^c  Daily 
Lauiiolied  in  8lo<;kholin 

A  new  English-language  daily 
newspaper  was  launched  in  ; 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  on  June  1.  ; 
Titled  Scandinavia  Daily  News,  ■ 
it  is  being  published  five  days  a  i 
week  and  is  concentrating  on 
economic  news. 


INK  MIST 
A 

PROBLEM? 

see  page  43 


University  of  Tennessee 
Texas  A.  and  M.  University 
University  of  Texas 
University  of  Washington 
Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity 

West  Virignia  University 
University  of  Wisconsin 

3  New  Ones  on  Schedule 

The  Accrediting  Committee 
will  evaluate  23  sequences  at  12 
institutions  during  the  1965-66 
academic  year.  Visits  ordinarily 
are  made  between  Nov,  1  and 
April  1. 

Three  of  the  schools  are  being 
I  evaluated  for  the  first  time. 


Editor  and  owner  is  36-year- 
old  Hakan  Hedberg,  until  re¬ 
cently  Far  Eastern  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Swedish  daily  Stock- 
holma-Tidningen. 

He  said  that  .Scandinavia 
Daily  News  was  the  culmination 
of  eight  years’  planning  and 
that  there  was  a  definite  need 
for  such  a  newspaper  in  Swe¬ 
den.  He  aims  at  building  reader- 
ship  among  the  two  million  for¬ 
eigners  visiting  Sweden  annually 
and  with  Scandinavians  living 
abroad.  The  new  paper  is  being 
sold  for  the  equivalent  of  12 
cents,  two  cents  more  than  Swe¬ 
dish  morning  newspapers. 
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Railroad  “piggybacking”  of  truck  trailers  on  flatcars  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  stories  of  modern  transportation  in  America.  Railroads  started 
piggybacking  to  give  customers  a  unique  combination  of  the  long-haul 
speed  and  economy  of  trains  and  the  flexibility  of  trucking.  The  result  is  a 
better-service  boom:  In  1964  piggybacking  shifted  nearly  2,000,000  truck-trailer 
movements  from  roads  to  rails,  and  this  volume  could  DOUBLE  in  the  next  five 
years.  Piggybacking  benefits  everybody  with  lower  costs  and  faster  deliveries.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  how  railroads  are  developing  new  transport  techniques  and  helping  shape 
a  better  future  for  all  America.  For  further  information  on  this  or  other  aspects  of  modern 
railroading,  write  our  News  Service,  Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST' 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WIUIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
DON  MACLEAN 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WIUIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

OR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE  S  PUZZLE  0/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BATTU  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  B  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


AU  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  UW  D/S 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
220  East42nil  St-.NewYorklT.N.Y. 
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An  Englishman's  Best 
Export  Is  His  Dog 


The  Hall  Syndicate  has  made 
another  foray  into  the  British 
cartoon  field  where  in  1963  it 
ffot  “.Andy  Capp.”  But  this  time 
the  pitch  is  not  the  humor  of 
a  wayward  Englishman,  but 
rather  the  appeal  of  a  knowing, 
laconic,  lethargic,  thinking  Bas¬ 
set  Hound. 

The  cartoon:  “Fred  Basset.” 

The  cartoonist:  Alex  Graham. 

The  format:  Six  four  column 
strips  a  week. 

The  release:  June  28. 

Now,  when  Fred  Basset  wad¬ 
dles  ashore  in  the  U.  S.,  says 
the  Hall  Syndicate,  he  w’ill  be 
something  new,  but  already  he 
has  crossed  other  oceans.  Apart 
from  being  a  popular  strip  in 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  he  has 
a  following  of  readers  from 
Scandinavia  to  South  Africa, 
from  Germany  to  Australia. 

As  Alex  Graham  sees  it,  the 
actions  of  a  dog  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  based  on  those  of  human 
beings.  “The  actions  of  Fred 
(that’s  actually  his  dog’s  name) 
can  always  be  translated  to  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  says.  “I’ve  heard  young 
men  l>emoan  the  fact  that  they 
would  like  to  join  the  police 
force,  but  were  just  not  tall 
enough. 

“Translate  that  dog-wise  and 
you’ve  got  a  strip.  Fred  Basset 
walking  down  the  road  sees  a 
cop  walking  the  official  dog. 
From  the  top  of  Fred’s  head 
come  the  thought  balloon  r  ‘What 
a  grand  job  those  dogs  do.  What 
a  great  public  service  they  per¬ 
form.  I’d  love  to  be  one.’  Then, 
second  thoughts  unexpressed 
take  over  and  the  last  ‘thought’ 
reads:  ‘Pity  I’m  so  short.’” 

Previous  U.S.  Success 

Fred  Ba.sset  will  not  be  Gra¬ 
ham’s  first  vrtiture  in  the  U.  S. 
The  Sew  Yorker  magazine  ran 
his  “Eave.sdropper”  series  for 
17  is.sues.  It  was  adopted  for  a 
book  that  was  published  both 
sides  of  the  .Atlantic. 


Returning  to  Fred  .  .  .  Gra¬ 
ham  says  this  dog  could  not  be 
“just  any  dog.”  He  had  to  have 
cla.ss.  Then  he  hit  on  the  basset 
hound,  a  l  ather  snobbish  sort  of 
beast  just  then  climbing  the 
English  .social  scale. 

“The  expressive  face  .settled 
it,”  he  recalls.  “It  was  really 
as  simple  as  that.  The  moment 
the  right  animal  came  along 
everything  clicked  into  place.” 

The  next  step  was  to  acquire 
a  ba.sset  hound  and  that  is  what 
Graham  and  his  wdfe  did.  He 
spends  most  of  his  w’aking  hours 
with  Fred  Basset  and  has  come 
to  know  what  the  dog’s  reactions 
will  be  to  almost  any  given 
situation. 

Fred  goes  driving  with  Gra¬ 
ham,  he  goes  on  golfing  trips, 
too,  but  Graham  is  .sure  that  the 
dog  takes  a  dim  view  of  golf, 
regarding  it  as  “a  good  walk 
ruined.” 

4c  *  * 

TRAPPED  GENERATION 

Getting  into  a  new  field  of 
human  interest,  AP  Newsfea- 
tures  is  offering  member  news¬ 
papers  a  10-part  series  slugged 
“The  Trapped  Generation”  and 
dealing  with  the  problems  and 
perplexities  of  middle  age. 

The  articles  are  from  a  new 
book  “Generation  in  the  Middle,” 
by  Thelma  Purtell.  She  is  the 
wife  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Westport  (Conn.)  Town  Crier 
and  author  of  a  previous  book 
called  “The  Intelligent  Parents’ 
Guide  to  Teen-Agers.” 

In  her  latest  work  she  deals 
with  such  subjects  as  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  pop  up  when  middle 
age  looms,  the  older  woman  in 
love,  man’s  vulnerable  middle 
age,  and  how  middle-aged  child¬ 
ren  should  treat  their  own 
parents. 

Illustrated  with  cartoons,  the 
series  is  for  use  five  days  a  week 
starting  June  21. 


Bio^apliy  of  Bogart 
In  12  In8tallment8 

“The  Bogey  Man”,  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  late  film 
star,  Humphrey  Bogart,  is  the 
June  selection  of  Books  in  the 
News  book  serialization  service. 

The  author  is  Jonah  Ruddy, 
British  newspaper  and  magazine 
writer,  who  died  last  fall.  He 
began  work  on  this  book  in  1956 
shortly  after  Bogart  became  ill 
with  cancer.  His  last  talks  with 
Bogart  were  during  the  final 
weeks  and  months  of  the  actor’s 
illness.  Supplementing  these 
were  interviews  with  people  who 
knew  Bogart  well,  diaries,  priv¬ 
ate  studio  files  and  unpublished 
records. 

“The  Bogey  Man”  has  been 
condensed  into  12  installments 
for  newspaper  use.  Distribution 
is  made  by  the  Hall  Syndicate. 

• 

Spaeth  Honored 

Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth,  whose 
weekly  “Music  for  Everybody” 
column  is  syndicated  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corporation,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  L.H.D. 
degree  by  Haverford  College  on 
June  4. 


VEEP — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  directors  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  Inc.,  Joseph 
Willicombe,  Jr.  was  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  the  corporation. 
He  is  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  syndicate  which  he  joined 
in  1932  after  four  years  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Journal. 
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annoiimirig 
the  Amerkmi 
Medical 
Associatiords 


to  recognize  journalism  that  contributes  to  a  better  public 
understanding  of  medicine  and  health  in  the  United  States. 

GENERAL  RULES 


CATEGORIES  OF  COMPETITION 

1—  NEWSPAPERS:  For  a  distinguished  example 
of  a  news  or  feature  story  or  series  in  a  United 
States  newspaper  of  general  circulation  pub¬ 
lished  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week. 

2— MAGAZINES;  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
an  article  or  articles  in  a  United  States  magazine 
of  general  circulation  published  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly  or  at  other  regular  intervals. 

3 —  EDITORIAL:  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
editorial  writing  in  a  United  States  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  published  daily,  Sunday 
or  at  least  once  a  week. 

4 —  RADIO;  For  a  distinguished  example  of  report¬ 
ing  on  medicine  or  health  on  a  United  States 
radio  station  or  network. 

5—  TELEVISION:  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
reporting  on  medicine  or  health  on  a  United 
States  television  station  or  network. 

The  awards  will  not  be  given  for  work,  however 
excellent,  that  involves  primarily  the  relaying  of 
medical  knowledge  to  the  medical  profession  and 
to  allied  professions.  Members  of  the  medical 
profession,  medical  associations  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  eligible. 

AWARDS  AND  PRESENTATION 

The  award  In  each  of  the  five  categories  will 
consist  of  $1,000  and  an  appropriately  inscribed 
plaque.The  awards  will  be  presented  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  selected  by  the  Awards  Committee. 


1- Deadline  for  receipt  of  all  entries  is  February  1, 1966,  although 
entries  may  be  submitted  at  any  time  prior  to  that  date. 

2- Entries  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1965. 

3 -  Entries  for  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  triplicate,  at  least  one  copy  of  which  must  be  a  tear 
sheet,  validating  the  date  of  publication  and  showing  the  mate¬ 
rial  as  it  appeared  when  presented  to  the  public. 

A — Entries  for  radio  or  television  must  consist  of  three  copies  of 
the  complete  script  and  a  200-word  summary  of  the  script.  Tele¬ 
vision  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  a  16mm  film  with  sound 
recording  or  a  kinescope.  Radio  entries  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  transcription  or  an  audio  tape  of  the  show. 

5— Elaborateness  of  presentation  will  not  be  a  factor  in  the 
judging. 

6— Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  AMA  Annual  Convention  in 
June  1966. 

7 —  An  entrant  may  make  as  many  entries  as  he  wishes. 

8 —  An  entrant  may  receive  more  than  one  award  or  the  same 
award  in  subsequent  years. 

9—  Radio  and  television  films,  tapes  or  kinescopes  will  be  re¬ 
turned  if  requested.  Other  entries  will  not  be  returned. 

10—  All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following  informa¬ 
tion:  Title  of  entry,  writer  or  producer,  publication  in  which  arti¬ 
cle  appeared  or  station  or  network  over  which  program  was 
broadcast,  date  entry  was  published  or  broadcast,  category  for 
which  entry  is  submitted,  name,  address,  and  title  of  person 
submitting  entry. 

JUDGING  OF  ENTRIES 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  a  basis  of  accuracy,  significance, 
quality,  public  interest,  and  impact.  The  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  Committee  will  include  outstanding  members  of  the 
publishing  industry,  radio  and  television  industry  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession. 

All  entries  must  be  sent  to  the  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  Committee,  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610.  Awards 
subject  to  state,  federal  and  other  applicable  laws. 
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LBJ  Praises 
Free  Job  Ads 
For  Youths 

Akwix,  Ohio 

Two  thousand  hijfh  school 
Iwys  and  srirls  got  free  want  ads 
in  the  Beacon  Journal  in  their 
quest  for  summer  jobs  and  the 
project  delighted  President 
Johnson. 

For  the  second  year,  the  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  turned  over  four 
Classified  pages  in  the  May  25 
issue  to  area  youths  seeking 
jobs  for  the  vacation  season. 

Knowing  the  President’s  inter¬ 
est  in  jobs  for  youth.s,  John  S. 
Knight,  publisher  of  Knight 
Newspapers  Inc.,  and  president 
and  editor  of  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  sent  tearsheets  to  the  White 
Hou.se  with  a  notation. 

At  a  ceremony  in  the  White 
House  where  he  pre.sented  certi¬ 
ficates  to  corporations  which  had 
responded  to  his  plea  for  jobs, 
the  President  .said: 

“I  read  last  night  a  letter  from 
Mr.  John  Knight,  publisher  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  and  he  had 
complete  pages  of  the  young 
people’s  want  ads  that  he  had 
furnished  in  an  attempt  to  really 
put  a  push  l)ehind  finding  jobs 
for  the  young  people. 

“I  say  to  you  that  there  is  no 
more  important  project  of  this 
administration  at  this  time  than 
this  project  (finding  jobs  for 
young  people).” 

Later  the  President  wrote  to 
Mr.  Knight: 

“I  was  delighted  with  the 
Beacon  Journal’s  Youth  Ad  Day 
job  wanted  section.  They  were 
fun  to  read,  but  more  than  that 
I  was  pleased  with  this  kind  of 
demonstration  of  enlarged  job 
opportunities  for  our  young 
people.” 

( Scores  of  newspapers  around 
the  country  have  offered  this 
service  to  the  youth  of  their 
communities  over  the  past 
decade.) 

• 

AIA  Cites  J-Sehoul 

The  new  School  of  Journalism 
building  of  the  Newhouse  Com¬ 
munications  Center  at  Syracuse 
University  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  the  best  examples  of 
architecture  in  the  country.  The 
building  received  one  of  the 
highest  awards  given  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
at  its  convention  in  Washington 
recently.  The  $3  million  building, 
dedicated  last  August  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  was  designed  by 
I.  M.  Pei  &  Associates  of  New 
York  City  and  King  &  King  of 
Syracuse. 


INDUSTRIAL — Thomas  R.  Brislin, 
who  went  into  political  publicity 
work  after  having  been  super¬ 
intendent  of  bureau  of  the  old 
International  News  Service,  is  now 
labor  relations  manager  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American. 


CPI  Appoints  Statlios 
To  Post  in  Madritl 

Appointment  of  Harry  J. 
Stathos  as  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  manager  for  Spain  was 
announced  June  11  by  Thomas 
R.  Curran,  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  UPI. 
He  replaces  Carlos  Mendo  who 
has  resigned  to  Irecome  general 
manager  of  the  Spanish  news 
agency  EFE. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mr. 
Stathos  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  at  UPI’s  European 
headquarters  in  London.  Prior 
to  that  he  had  .served  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  UPI  bureaus  in  the 
United  States.  He  began  his 
news  career  in  1951  with  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

• 

Mullen,  Newman  Win 
S500  .4wards  for  Work 

Chicago 

James  C.  Mullen,  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  and  M.  W.  Newman,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  won  the  1964  Mar.shall 
Field  Awards  for  service  to  their 
respective  newspapers. 

Mr.  Mullen  was  cited  for  cre¬ 
ativity,  initiative  and  leadership 
in  the  development  of  his  paper’s 
sports  pages,  Mr.  Newman  for 
reportorial  and  writing  achieve¬ 
ment  “in  the  grandest  tradition 
of  the  Daily  News.” 

Each  received  $500  cash 
aw’ards. 

• 

$5  Million  Building 

New  Orleans 

The  Timefe  Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.  has  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  for  construction  of  its  new 
building  to  J.  A.  Jones  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.  of  New  Orleans  on  its 
low  bid  of  $5,181,000. 


News  Executives’ 
Seminar  at  API 

Improved  methods  of  news¬ 
paper  operation  will  l)e  discussed 
in  a  two-weeks  seminar  for  27 
news  executiv'es  opening  June  21 
at  the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University. 

Participants  include: 

Duane  W.  Bowler,  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette. 

Frances  M.  Casanova,  Boon- 
I'ille  (Mo.)  News. 

Joseph  C.  Dadisman,  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle. 

James  E.  Davis,  Dover  (O.) 
Daily  Reporter. 

Daniel  J.  Dwyer,  Port  Jetwis 
(N.  Y.)  Vnion-Gazette. 

Harold  J.  Eager,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal. 

Lawrence  H.  Grady,  Glouecs- 
ter  (Mass.)  Daily  Times. 

Jack  Hagerty,  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald. 

Frank  D.  Hardwick,  Gallup 
(N.  Mex.)  Daily  Independent. 

John  E.  Heselden,  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News. 

Kenneth  W.  Michael,  Perth 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

John  B.  Nauer,  Midland 
(Mich.)  News. 

Robert  V.  Pratt,  Charlottes¬ 
ville  (Va.)  Progress. 

James  C.  Quayle,  Huntington 
(Ind.)  Herald  Press. 

William  T.  Rives,  Denton 
(Tex.)  Record-Chronicle. 

Loren  G.  Schultz,  Springfield 
(O.)  Sun  and  News. 

DeWitt  Scott,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  Statesman. 

Robert  T.  Seymour,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen. 

Stanley  L.  Slusher,  Cham- 
paign-Urhana  (Ill.)  Courier. 

Alvin  H.  Smith,  Columbia 
Basin  Herald,  Moses  Lake, 
Wash. 

Jack  Smyth,  Delaware  State 
News,  Dover. 

Walter  E.  Storey,  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press. 

Robert  P.  Studer,  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post-Advocate. 

David  Summers,  Troy  (0.) 
Daily  News. 

David  H.  Tefft,  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News. 

Clarence  C.  Williams,  Alexan¬ 
dria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk. 

Thomas  E.  Witherspoon,  Port¬ 
land  (Ind.)  Commercial-Review. 

AANR  Officers 

Patrick  J.  Hoarty,  of  Allen- 
Klapp  Company,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives. 
Frank  B.  Gurda,  Branham  Com¬ 
pany,  is  vicepresident;  Richard 
G.  Kull,  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers,  secretary,  and  Kevin  P, 
Cronin,  Story  &  Kelly-Smith, 
Inc.,  treasurer. 


FACTUAL  and  human  account  of 
the  people  who  run  the  Ontario 
Hospital  School  and  of  tho 
patients  won  the  Peters  Memorial 
Award  (a  gold-plated  typewriter) 
for  Bill  Dampier  (above)  of  the 
Orillia  (Ont.)  Daily  Packet  and 
Times.  The  series  ran  over  a  period 
of  three  months. 


'MRhael,  Perth  Newspaper  I  Gets  Ads 
Evening  Netes.  From  Four  Aiseiicies 
(auer.  Midland  Newspaper  I  is  now  handling 
the  newspaper  advertising 
ratt,  Charlottes-  pj^ced  by  four  advertising  agen- 
gress.  jjg  jjg^  3Q  newspapers 

^le,  Huntington  ^  one-order-one-bill  basis, 
Press.  Harold  Jaeger,  general  manager. 

Rives,  Denton  (jigdosed  this  week.  Arrange- 
Chronwle.  ments  with  a  fifth  agency  will 

lultz,  Springfield  completed  shortly,  he  said, 

V  /XT  V  1  advertising  from 

1  ankers  (N.  Y.)  gnyfce  should  amount  to 

.  about  $2,000,000  monthly, 
ymour,  Asheville  four  agencies  are  Leo 

•  Burnett  Co.,  Chicago;  Compton 

Slusher,  Cham-  Advertising,  and  Batten,  Barton, 
Jll.)  Courier.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
imith,  Columbia  york,  and  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 

,  Moses  Lake,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Jaeger  returned  this  week 
Delaware  State  ^oup  meetings  held  with 

.  advertising  agency  and  adver- 
storey,  Newport  ^jggj.  executives  on  the  Pacific 
nly  Fress.  Coast,  and  is  going  back  to  Los 

tuder,  Alhambra  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  for 

dvocaU.  follow-up  sessions  June  21. 

lers,  Troy  (0.)  , 

efft,  Ann  Arbor  French  Daily  Planned 
For  Western  Quebec 

^illiams,  A/c^an- 

y  own  ®  "•  A  new  French-language  daily 

itherspwn.  Port-  ^  begin  publication 

nmercial-Revtew.  here  Sept.  1,  Gerard  Bonicalzi. 

chairman  of  a  syndicate  of  15 
western  Quebec  businessmen, 
barty,  of  Allen-  has  announced.  The  paper  will 
ny,  has  been  be  printed  on  an  offset  press  at 
it  of  the  Chicago  Buckingham  Printing  Co.,  which 
ican  Association  he  owns. 

Representatives.  Mr.  Bonicalzi  is  editor  of  three 
i,  Branham  Com-  weekly  papers:  La  Revue  de 
esident;  Richard  Gatineau,  founded  in  1958; 
ti  Market  News-  Le  Bulletin  de  Buckingham, 
*y,  and  Kevin  P.  founded  in  1959;  and  La  Vallee 
&  Kelly-Smith,  de  la  Petite  Nation,  founded  in 
1960. 
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Digitals  PDP-8 

computerized  typesetting  system 
is  being  delivered  now. 


Put  US  on  the  spot 

We  welcome  it.  We’re  prepared  to  back 
up  our  strong  statements  with  strong 
facts.  (One  strong  fact  is  our  list  of  com¬ 
puter  installations  at  the  nation’s  most 
prestigious  centers  of  engineering,  re¬ 
search  and  mathematics.) 

For  further  information  about  the  PDP-8 
Typesetting  System,  call  your  nearest 
Digital  Sales  Office.  Or  the  main  office. 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  May¬ 
nard,  Mass.  01754.  Tel.:  617  897-8821. 


MAYNARD,  MASSACHUSETTS -Washington,  D.C.- 
Parsippany,  N.J.  *  Los  Angeles-  Palo  Alto  -  Chicago  - 
Denver  •  Ann  Arbor  -  Pittsburgh  -  Huntsville  - 
Orlando  -  International:  Carleton  Place, Ont.  -  Read¬ 
ing,  England  -  Munich,  W.  Germany  -  Sydney,  Austra¬ 
lia  -  Paris,  France 


.111(1  speed  to  accunimodute  your  growili  re- 
(|uireincnts.  This  basic  system  also  includes 
a  Teletype  CX  paper  tape  reader  and  a 
Teletype  BRPE  punch. 


Heart  of  this  PDP-8  typesetting  system 
is  a  high-speed,  compact  computer  with 
microsecond  cycle  time,  40%-word  expand¬ 
able  core  memory,  and  great  reserve  power 


Roll  the  PDP-8  Typesetting  System  into 
your  composing  room.  Plug  it  in. 

Now  it’s  ready  to  turn  out  justified  and 
hyphenated  TTS  tape  at  12,000  lines  an 
hour.  That’s  fast  enough  to  keep  10  or 
more  linecasters  busy  at  the  same  time. 

And  when  can  you  afford  the  PDP-8? 

Now. 

At  $24,900  you  don’t  have  to  forego  elec¬ 
tronic  speed  and  economy  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  until  other  departments  can 
share  the  cost  of  a  computer. 

Or  split  the  computer’s  time  among  sev¬ 
eral  departments  in  order  to  justify  the 
price. 

Here's  what  you  get  with  the  basic, 
$24,900  system 

You  get  hyphenation  accuracy  that  runs 
better  than  90%. 

You  get  justification  that’s  programmed 
for  tight,  space-saving  lines. 


You  get  a  choice  of  16  possible  combina¬ 
tions  of  type  font,  type  size  and  line 
measure  (expandable  to  64). 

And  you  get  low-cost,  open-ended  ex¬ 
pandability. 

Here's  how  we  can  customize  the 
exact  system  for  you 

Want  additional  Teletype  punches.  Tele¬ 
type  readers  or  memory  capacity?  We’ll 
plug  them  in— now  or  at  any  future  time. 

Want  greater  hyphenation  accuracy?  Or 
programmed  routines  for  handling  your 
special  formats?  Or  for  photo  composi¬ 
tion?  We  have  them. 

Want  a  method  that  eliminates  the  tape 
handling  problem?  We’ll  show  you  how 
to  use  a  high-speed  tape  allotting  system. 

And  for  any  given  configuration,  our 
price  will  be  lower  than  anyone  else’s  by 
at  least  $20,000;  while  our  quality  and 
performance  will  be  equal  or  better. 


Less  than  3  hours  of  a  typist's  time  sets 
this  typical  newspaper  page. 

The  PDP-8  Typesetting  System  accepts  idiot 
tape— which  a  typist  can  punch  easily  at  12 
lines  per  minute— and  turns  it  into  hyphe¬ 
nated  and  justified  TTS  tape  that  operates 
your  linecasting  machines.  Total  labor  time 
for  setting  a  page  with  2064  lines  of  text  is 
less  than  3  hours.  And  the  average  page 
should  run  far  less  than  2064  lines  of  text. 


Come  see  us  set  type  at  booths  215-216  ANPA  Show,  Chicago  Hilton,  June  20-23. 


Ad  Clearing  House 


Plan  Goes 

Support  for  a  simplified  serv¬ 
ice  to  encourage  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  be  sought 
at  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  June  26-30  at 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Edward  C.  Crimmins,  director 
of  planning  and  sales  of  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  is 
scheduled  to  make  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  program  for  a  News¬ 
paper  Clearing  House  in  which 
advertising  agencies  would  pay 
a  major  part  of  the  operating 
costs  for  a  one-order,  one-bill 
plan. 

“If  the  newspapers,  agencies 
and  representatives  agree  in 
principle  with  this  proposal,  we 
should  be  able  to  .start  ser\’ice 
by  January  1,  1966,”  Bertram 
Isaacs,  executive  vicepresident 
of  ACB,  said  this  week. 

Mr.  Isaacs  said  the  plan  was 
being  favorably  received  with¬ 
out  any  serious  objections.  This 
project  would  make  ACB  respon¬ 
sible  for  auditing  newspaper 
national  advertising  bills  for 
agencies  and  paying  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  Actually  it 
would  be  an  extension  of  the 
ACB  Agency  Checking  Depart¬ 
ment  Service  used  by  42  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  Mr.  Isaacs  said. 

The  cost  to  newspapers  who 
join  in  this  project  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  one  quarter  of 
one  percent  of  the  billing  han¬ 
dled  by  ACB. 

Mr.  Issacs  further  stated,  “It 
is  not  our  intention  to  take  over 
any  of  the  functions  of  selling 
space  or  billing  for  the  paper. 
Instead,  our  responsibility  would 
be  to  audit  and  pay  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  invoices  and  provide  the 
agency  with  an  adjusted  billing 
for  its  client.” 

400  Papers  Needed 

It  is  assumed  that  at  least  400 
leading  newspapers  would  have 
to  be  willing  to  participate  in 
the  program  to  make  it  feasible. 
Talks  that  Mr.  Crimmins  and 
other  executives  of  ACB  have 
had  with  newspapers,  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  agency  officials 
lead  them  to  believe  that  this 
goal  can  be  achieved,  once  the 
service  starts  and  its  value  is 
recognized. 

Following  preliminary  studies 
which  are  now  in  the  process  of 
being  completed,  Mr.  Isaacs  said 
that  should  newspaper  reaction 
be  favorable  it  would  require  at 
least  three  months  more  to  per¬ 
fect  systems  designs  with  the 
help  of  data  processing  experts. 

Mr.  Isaacs  dated  the  start  of 
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talk  that  now  appears  to  be 
approaching  the  action  .stage 
l)ack  to  1934,  when  W.  B.  Katz- 
enberger,  president  of  ACB,  dis- 
cus.sed  a  similar  proposition  with 
a  group  of  newspapers  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Iowa.  The  idea  has  been 
broached  from  time  to  time  to 
ACB  by  other  state  groups,  rep- 
re.sentatives,  individual  pub¬ 
lishers  and  agencies.  It  has  also 
been  discus.sed  with  the  Bureau 
of  Adv’ertising,  ANPA,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Crimmins.  It  was  re¬ 
vived  with  renewed  interest 
when  the  directors  of  the  Bu- 
leau  of  Advertising  tabled  the 
proposed  Newspaper  Service  As- 
■sociation  (NSA)  which  would 
have  put  the  Bureau  in  charge 
of  a  non-profit  one-order-one-bill 
project.  In  meetings  with  Gor¬ 
don  Strong,  of  the  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  Bureau  chairman, 
it  was  suggested  that  as  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Checking  Services 
already  performed  for  the  agen¬ 
cies,  ACB  might  take  the  next 
step  of  auditing  and  paying  of 
publishers’  bills. 

Goals  .\rr  Outlined 

Mr.  Crimmins  listed  the 
following  goals  for  the  Plan: 

Sign  up  individual  agencies  to 
join  the  Clearing  House  and  pay 
the  Clearing  House  for  checking 
their  advertising. 

Interest  a  large  enough  group 
of  newspapers  to  make  it  prac¬ 
tical  to  set  up  the  Clearing 
House.  The  minimum  figure 
would  be  400. 

Select  one  or  more  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  agencies  to  begin  actual  bill¬ 
ing  to  their  clients,  and  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  new’spapers  through 
the  Clearing  House  facilities. 
Then  add  one  agency  at  a  time 
until  all  the  agencies  in  the 
Clearing  House  (or  those  who 
subsequently  join  the  Clearing 
House)  are  handling  their  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  newspaper  members 
in  this  fashion.  This  operation 
would  be  the  only  part  of  the 
Clearing  House  function  for 
which  the  newspapers  would  be 
asked  to  pay. 

Develop  reports  for  agencies 
and  advertisers  on  competitive 
national  advertising  which  will 
be  the  end  product  of  the  Clear¬ 
ing  House  after  the  advertising 
has  appeared  and  after  it  has 
been  paid  for.  The  costs  for 
these  reports  wdll  be  paid  for  by 
those  agencies  and  advertisers 
who  use  the  reports. 

Develop  reports  for  those 
newspapers  who  wish  to  buy 
them  on  national  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  in  their  own  papers 


and/or  other  papers  in  their 
area — reports  that  would  be 
tailor-made  and  far  more  accu¬ 
rate,  complete  and  valuable  than 
those  that  are  now  available. 

Begin  to  prepare  and  distrib¬ 
ute  orders  for  those  agencies  who 
wish  to  do  this  through  the 
Clearing  House  or  for  those 
agencies  who  want  to  tie  in  their 
own  data  processing  operation 
with  the  Clearing  House  data 
processing  operation.  The  cost 
for  the  preparation  and  distri- 
hution  of  orders  would  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  agencies. 

Build  a  bank  of  stored  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  data  processing 
.system,  that  could  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  agencies  to  use  this 
machinery  for  estimating  sched¬ 
ules.  This  would  be  done  as  an 
extension  of  the  work  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  orders.  Here  again, 
the  cost  for  this  part  of  the 
operation  will  be  borne  entirely 
by  the  agencies. 

Mr.  Strong  commented  that  it 
w’as  “logical  to  presume  it  would 
be  less  costly  to  have  ACB  as 
the  clearing  house  than  for 
newspapers  to  try  to  set  up  their 
ow'n  organization.”  He  said  he 
would  go  along  with  anything 
that  made  it  easier  to  place  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers. 

‘Good  Thing’  for  .4gencies 

Leslie  Famath,  media  direc¬ 
tor  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  said 
he  thought  the  proposal  in  gen¬ 
eral  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
agencies.  He  noted  one  complica¬ 
tion,  however.  In  order  to  work 
smoothly  there  would  have  to  be 
only  one  insertion  per  order.  In 
many  cases,  he  said,  this  would 
tend  to  increase  paper  work  for 
agencies  that  schedule  a  number 
of  insertion  dates  with  different 
classifications  and  rates  on  the 
same  orders.  Agencies  using 
computers  now  have  only  one 
insertion  on  each  order,  he  noted. 

Herbert  W.  Moloney  Jr.,  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives, 
called  the  proposal  “a  move  in 
the  right  direction. 

“This  program  would  involve 
no  changes  in  any  newspaper 
accounting  procedures,”  he  said. 
“It  would  an  investment  in 
the  idea  of  making  it  easier  for 
national  advertisers  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  newspaper 
medium.” 

• 

Designers’  Award 

The  National  Society  Of  In¬ 
terior  Designers  has  presented 
its  first  national  press  award  to 
Mary  Engels,  home  furnishings 
and  equipment  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American. 
Miss  Engels  studied  interior  de¬ 
sign  at  Fordham  University.  She 
joined  the  newspaper  ad  staff  in 
June,  1948,  and  became  a 
women’s  page  writer  in  1952. 


Tliealer  Loses  Suit 
Over  Ad  Rejection 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  right  of  a  newspaper  to 
reject  advertising  copy  which  ' 
does  not  conform  to  its  standards 
was  upheld  this  week  by  Judge 
Creighton  Coleman  in  Calhoun 
County  Circuit  Court. 

The  judge  dismissed  a  suit 
brought  last  December  against 
the  Battle  Creek  Enquirrr-Newt 
by  Floyd  Bloss  of  Ha.stings, 
operator  of  a  theater  in  Battle 
Creek. 

Mr.  Bloss  sued  for  an  injunc-  I 
tion  requiring  the  Enquirer- 
News  to  publish  his  advertise¬ 
ments  and  also  had  asked  $50,- 
000  in  damages  and  costs.  The 
injunction  was  never  issued. 

In  dismissing  the  suit.  Judge 
Coleman  said  he  agreed  with 
jirevailing  legal  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  a  newspaper  is  a 
private  business,  and  not  a  pub¬ 
lic  business. 

“Its  publisher  is  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  sell  adver¬ 
tising  to  all  who  apply  for  it,” 
he  said. 

• 

.3  Big  Ad  Campaigns 
Placed  in  Newspapers 

Tatham-Laird  &  Kudner  Inc. 
and  North  Advertising,  Chicago 
announced  this  week  three  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  campaigns  for 
their  clients. 

Two  campaigns  by  Tatham- 
Laird  &  Kudner  are  for  General 
Telephone  Companies  and  Old 
Grand-Dad  Kentucky  Bourbon. 
The  General  Telephone  cam¬ 
paign  will  include  1500  news¬ 
papers  in  the  38  state  marketing 
area  and  Old  Gran-Dad  ads  will 
run  in  all  major  newspaper 
markets. 

A  special  announcement  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  prepared  by 
North  Advertising  to  advertise 
Budget-Rent- A-Car  $69  per  week 
rental  plan. 

• 

Note  Effectweness  t 

Of  Editorial  Page 

Rockford,  IU. 

Effectiveness  of  the  editorial 
page  as  a  sounding  board  for 
opinion  in  public  interest  mat¬ 
ters  was  emphasized  when  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic  published  a  j 
“bird  ballot”  to  block  naming  by 
the  Illinois  legislature  of  a  new 
state  bird. 

Two  weeks  after  the  ballot 
was  run,  3,845  votes  had  been 
cast  by  readers,  3,711  in  favor 
of  retaining  the  present  official 
state  bird — the  cardinal. 

Results  of  the  ballot  were  sent 
to  proper  legislative  committees, 
according  to  Rex  L.  Carney,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspapers. 
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“‘^ater, water  everywhere. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink 


Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge’s  "Ancient  Mariner”  said  it 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  but  unfortunately  the  phrase 
can  still  apply  today.  In  many  areas  of  our  country, 
water  pollution  is  a  growing  problem.  Brought  about  by 
our  greatly  increased  population  and  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  wastes  of  an  advanced  civilization. 

Petroleum  companies,  through  their  refineries,  are 
prime  users  of  water.  Our  own  Whiting,  Indiana,  refinery 
uses  twice  as  much  water  as  the  city  of  Seattle.  We 
are  most  aware  of  our  responsibility.  And  we’re 
doing  something  about  it. 


In  fact,  you  might  be  surprised  to  learn  what  we’ve  been 
doing— both  in  research  and  in  practical  applications— 
to  conserve  water  and  increase  its  availability  for  re-use. 
In  most  cases  the  water  we  use  is  returned  to  its  source 
—in  many  cases  that  water  is  even  purer  than  when  it 
was  withdrawn. 

Why  not  let  us  fill  you  in  on  water  pollution  and  what’s 
being  done  about  it— voluntarily.  Just  call  or  write  to 
the  Director  of  Public  Relations,  American  Oil 
Company,  910  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60680. 


AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Some  Shots  That  Won 
In  Smaller  Contests 

By  Kit'k  Friedman 

As  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past,  this  column  a^jain  presents 
a  roundup  of  winners  in  smaller  contests — pictures  that  seldom 
Ret  the  display  of  those  in  the  major  competition. 

This  jiarticular  .set  is  a  way  of  puttinR  the  .seal  on  winners 
of  the  past  year.  All  the  hip  contests — the  Pulitzer,  NPPA,  etc. — 
are  l>ehind  us.  Ami  the  first  of  the  major  award  proups  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  is  again  accepting  news  pictures. 

World  Press  Photo,  The  Hague,  Holland,  is  now  taking  entries 
from  the  period  of  July  1,  1!K!4  through  Aug.  31,  1965.  All  entry 
forms  ami  photos  must  leach  World  Press  Photo  before  Sept.  1, 
1965,  at  The  Hague,  Holland,  Municipal  Museum,  Post  Box  72. 

B.  J.  van  Meerendonk,  general  .secretary  of  WPF,  infomis  us 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  piohlem  to  obtain  photos  from  many  coun¬ 
tries  as  thou.sands  are  now  coming  in  each  year  from  more  than 
50  of  them. 

World  Press  announces  winners  in  December  (See  E&P,  Dec. 
26,  1964,  page  36-37).  From  the  total  entries  alwut  500  of  the 
best  will  lie  put  on  exhibition  in  The  Hague  and  alxiut  200  will 
1)6  cho.sen  for  publication  in  the  special  album,  “World  Press 
Photo,”  distiibuted  in  the  Netherlands  and  abroad.  Entrants 
whose  pictures  are  used  will  receive  a  piesentation  copy  of  the 
album. 

The  top  winner  gets  $1,000  in  prize  money,  a  camera  and  a 
week’s  stay  at  The  Hague.  Other  awards  totiil  $4,000  in  prize 
money  and  include  photo  e<iuipment. 

The  contest  is  open  to  piofessional  i)hotojournalists  only.  Spe¬ 
cific  information  and  entrj'  forms  can  l)e  obtained  by  writing  to 
World  Press  Photo. 

So  to  give  the  new  year  of  photojournalism  contests  the  right 
kind  of  start,  we  present  on  these  two  pages  some  of  those  win¬ 
ners  from  the  smaller  contests  of  last  year.  The  only  rule  of 
thumb  we  applied  in  using  the  ones  you  see  heie  is  that  we 
like  them. 


WEATHER — This  weather  combo  won  the  $100  priie  tor  August,  1964, 
in  the  Associated  Press'  monthly  contest  for  non-cliche  pictures.  Ed 
Wagner  Jr.,  Chicago's  American,  took  a  photo  of  three  youngsters 
romping  in  the  snow  during  the  winter.  When  temperatures  hit  the  high 
90's  in  August,  he  remembered  the  snow  scene,  went  after  the  same 
three  children,  posed  them  on  the  same  spot  in  hot  weather  garb  and 
put  the  two  pictures  together. 


•  •  • 


•  •••••••••• 


DEATH — The  body  of  a  two-year-old  girl  is  floated  through  chest-deep 
water  from  her  flooded  home  in  Waianee  Valjey,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  by  her 
uncle.  The  child  is  in  a  large  innertube.  She  apparently  slipped  out  of 
her  home  unnoticed  and  was  drowned  in  the  rising  waters  of  her  back¬ 
yard.  Gordon  Morse,  Honolulu  Advertiser  reporter-photographer,  won 
a  third  prize  of  $25  in  the  December,  1964,  United  Press  International 
Newspictures  monthly  contest  for  this  shot.  He  took  it  during  coverage 
of  flooding  created  by  heavy  rains  in  Leeward  Oahu. 


PATTERN — Bill  Senft,  Newsday,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  took  firs! 
place  in  Category  X  of  the  Press  Photographers  Association  of  Long 
Island's  fourth  annual  photo  contest  in  1964  for  this  shot.  The  photo 
was  also  one  of  a  series  of  views  and  patterns  of  the  Fair  at  night 
which  won  first  place  in  Feature  Picture  Story. 
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MONKEY-CLIMBERS  —  This  silhoueHe  shot 
a9ainst  a  cloudy  sky  converted  a  common  play¬ 
ground  "monkey-climber"  in  an  unusual  photo, 
graph.  Taken  by  Jeanne  Graham,  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press,  it  won  the  feature  photography 
award  in  the  I  Ith  annual  Western  Ontario 
Newspaper  Awards,  given  out  this  year.  Miss 
Graham's  feature  photography  award  was  her 
fourth  in  its  class  and  established  a  record  in 
prizes  won  by  one  competitor. 


SEMI-AUTOMATION — Jim  Shaffer,  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Herald,  took  first  in  feature  class  and  best  in  show  (The  Don  Christian¬ 
sen  Memorial  Award)  of  the  Iowa  Press  Photographer  Association's  con¬ 
test  this  year  for  the  above  picture. 


HATS — Below  are  three  of  eleven  shots  which  showed  a  five-year-old 
girl  trying  on  flowered  and  oddball  bonnets  in  search  of  her  Easter  hat. 
Bun  Murphy,  Zelienople  (Pa.)  Butler  County  News-Record  took  a  third 
place  in  Best  Pictorial  Series  of  last  year's  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  Better  Newspaper  Contest  for  the  set  of  pictures. 
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AT  HISTORIC  SITE — Parficipating  in  the  dedication  June  8  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi's  plaque  commemorating  the  contributions  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
to  journalism  are:  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  (in  wheel  chair),  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  New  York  Times  Company;  Thomas  P.  Coleman 
of  Associated  Press,  representing  the  Deadline  Club;  Mrs.  Sulzberger, 
*he  daughter  of  Mr.  Ochs;  Lester  Markel,  associate  editor;  Russell  E. 
Hurst,  SDX  executive  officer;  and  Turner  Catledge,  executive  editor. 


M.  E.  Changes  Jobs 

Logan,  W.  Va. 

Charles  D.  Hylton  Jr.  is 
leaving  the  Logan  Banner, 
where  he  has  been  managing 
editor  since  1951,  to  be  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  morning  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.) 
Messenger  and  Inquirer.  His 
wife,  Harriett,  women’s  editor 
of  the  Banner,  will  join  the  staff 
of  the  Owensboro  papers.  Mr. 
Hylton  bas  been  in  newspaper 
work  since  1940. 


2  Join  PR  Stafif 

Two  men  with  long  experience 
in  the  news  and  public  relations 
fields  have  joined  Dudley-Ander- 
son-Yutzy,  New  York  public 
relations  agency.  They  are  Fran¬ 
cis  Stilley,  a  staff  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  for  nearly 
22  years,  and  Gil  Stanley,  New 
York  public  relations  man  for 
the  past  15  years. 


Publisher  Gives  Cars 
To  2  Top  Excutives 

Longview,  Tex. 

The  Longview  News-Jotimal’s 
publisher,  Carl  Estes,  presented 
new  automobiles  to  S.  A.  Parker, 
president,  and  Ellie  Hopkins, 
editor-in-chief.  The  former  was 
honored  for  taking  over  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  editorial  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Estes  publications 
last  year  when  both  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  his  editor-in-chief 
were  incapacitated,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  being  ill  and  the  editor 
recuperating  from  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  and  absent  from 
his  work  for  more  than  three 
months. 

Publisher  Estes,  in  making 
the  presentation  to  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins,  referred  to  an  editorial, 
written  at  his  request,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Dr.  W.  Morris  Ford  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Long\’iew. 


Pyle  Award  Winner  Reports  from  Vietnam 


San  Francisco 

Daily  reports  on  Vietnam  are 
appearing  in  the  San  Francisco 
News  Call  Bulletin  under  the 
byline  of  Guy  Wright,  local  col¬ 
umnist  who  has  been  war  corre¬ 
spondent  since  May. 

Tbe  writer  wants  to  give  NCB 
readers  an  explanation  of  the 
entire  situation  there,  exiilained 
Thomas  Eastham,  editor.  Sig¬ 
nificantly  the  man  who  turned 
to  war  from  local  battles  for 
many  causes  is  a  winner  of  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Award.  Yet  he  be¬ 
lieves  understanding  is  more 
important  than  the  Pyle-type 
personal  stories  of  the  GI  in 
World  War  II. 

Guy  Wright  has  penetrated 
the  highlands  where  war  “re¬ 
sembles  the  Indian  fighting  that 
took  place  on  our  Western 
jilains”  and  the  beaches  “where 
Marines  who  had  stormed  ashore 
ready  for  a  fight  found  them¬ 
selves  cavorting  with  native 
girls.” 

The  NCB  staffer  has  confessed 
relief  in  leaving  the  land  of  the 
killer  Kohos — ”  “I’m  glad  there 
are  braver  men  than  I  who  are 
willing  to  stay  in  places  like 
Kannack” — and  interviewed  en¬ 
listed  men  as  well  as  General 
William  C.  Westmoreland — “I 
didn’t  come  to  Vietnam  to  hob¬ 
nob  with  generals.  Our  ])aths 
just  happened  to  cross.” 

He  has  found  some  answers  in 
talks  with  natives  and  in  investi¬ 
gating  how  the  pro-Communist 
atmosphere  of  a  village  was  re¬ 
versed.  His  interview  subjects 
include  a  young  Vietnamese 


Guy  Wright 


woman  who  flew  a  psychological 
warfare  mission. 

“Even  when  the  twinkles  of 
gunfire  became  clusters,  her 
voice  did  not  falter,”  be  said  of 
the  flight.  Later,  when  he  asked 
why  she  went,”  the  interpreter 
shook  his  head  after  a  lengthy 
interchange  and  explained;  ‘I 
ask  her  one  thing  but  she  an¬ 
swers  something  else.  She  is  a 
woman.’  ” 

“She  has  the  wisdom  of  all 
womankind  warning  men 
against  the  folly  of  dying  for 
lost  causes,”  wrote  the  onetime 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  re¬ 
porter. 

Mr.  Wright  was  brought  West 
to  become  television  editor  for 
the  old  San  Francisco  News  and 
remained  when  the  Scripps- 
Howard  afternoon  daily  was 
merged  with  the  Call-Bulletin. 


Judge  Says  Right 
To  Go  After  News 
Is  Not  Absolute 

Chicago 

The  right  of  reporters  to  go 
after  news  is  not  absolute,  in 
the  view  of  Federal  Judge  Hu¬ 
bert  L.  Will. 

“I  would  like  to  lay  at  rest  the 
idea  that  there  is  something 
called  a  ‘right  to  know,’  ”  the 
judge  told  a  meeting  of  the 
Headline  Club,  Chicago  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

“Conferences  are  held  every 
day  in  Washington  and  in  every 
governmental  agency  which  the 
press  does  not — cannot — report. 

“No  one  has  suggested  the 
right  to  attend  conferences  of 
the  justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  There  is  a  right 
to  publish,  but  not  a  right  to  be 
present  when  decisions  are 
made.” 

The  judge  said  news  is  one  of 
the  “absolutely  essential  ele¬ 


ments”  in  a  democratic  society, 
but  publishers  and  broadcasters 
are  not  doing  their  full  duty.  In 
this  respect,  he  criticized  the 
“bizarre,  freakish  and  psychotic 
happenings”  which  are  reported 
in  newspapers,  adding: 

“If  you  were  a  man  from  Mars 
or  from  Asia  or  a  remote  part 
of  Africa  and  all  you  knew  about 
the  United  States  was  from  the 
papers,  you  would  think  the 
United  States  was  an  immoral 
and  decadent  society.” 

• 

UPI  Sues  Station 

New'  Haven,  Conn. 

United  Press  International 
has  filed  suit  in  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  here  alleging  that 
the  Southern  New  England 
Broadcasting  Corporation  and 
its  former  owner  have  breached 
a  contract  and  failed  to  pay  for 
news  services  and  supplies.  De¬ 
fendants  are  the  broadcasting  i 
corporation,  which  operates  ! 
WDEE,  Hamden,  and  Vincmt  ^ 
DeLaurentis.  The  news  service  : 
is  suing  to  collect  $9,000. 
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4  Weeklies, 
Daily  Cited 
On  NEA  List 

Dallas,  Tex. 

The  pleasing  “eye  appeal”  of 
the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning 
New^  won  for  it  the  general 
excellence  citation  in  the  1965 
National  Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test. 

Winners  of  the  various  cate¬ 
gories  were  announced  June  19 
at  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association 
here. 

In  the  weekly  field,  these  four 
were  cited  for  general  excel¬ 
lence:  the  Glen  Ridge  (N.  J.) 
Paper,  the  Tminbull  (Conn.) 
Times,  the  Washington  (Mo.) 
Missourian,  and  the  Montclair 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

Runnersup  to  the  Savannah 
News  for  the  E&P  plaque  in  the 
daily  division  were  the  Salinas 
(Calif.)  Californian  and  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post. 

In  the  compilation  of  points 
for  the  entire  competition,  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
(daily)  and  the  Birmingham 
(Mich.)  Eccentric  (weekly)  cap¬ 
tured  the  top  honors. 

Nelson  Poynter’s  Florida 
paper  rated  first  in  editorial 
page,  second  for  feature  picture, 
third  for  special  issue  and  first 
in  feature  story. 

The  Eccentric  won  second 
place  for  special  issue,  and 
thirds  for  advertising  idea,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  and  promotion. 

Firsts  among  dailies  were: 
community  .service,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  (N.  J.)  News;  editorial. 
Royal  Oot-  (Mich.)  Tribune;  use 
of  pictures,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press  Democrat;  feature  picture, 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News; 
pictorial  series,  Elyria  (O.) 
Chronicle -Tele gram;  news  story, 
Riverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger;  spe¬ 
cial  issue,  Hastings  (Nebr.) 
Daily  Tribune ;  typography, 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning 
Herald;  classified  advertising, 
San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times. 


College  Editors  on  Staff 

Akron,  Ohio 
Two  recent  editors  of  the  Kent 
State  University  Daily  Kent 
Stater  have  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  They 
are  Ron  Clark  and  Judith  Craig. 
Dave  McLean  and  Kent  Sanders, 
both  KSU  journalism  majors, 
also  have  joined  the  city-sub¬ 
urban  staff  for  the  summer. 
Scott  Bosley,  West  Virginia  U 
graduate,  has  joined  the  sports 
staff. 
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been  made  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
formation  from  a  source  high 
in  the  industry  that  talks  had 
progressed  to  a  point  where 
some  action  might  be  imminent. 
Two  other  authoritative  sources 
confirmed  what  Pressman  had 
learned  and  one  other  deflated 
it  only  in  minor  respects,  Mr. 
Kutzleb  said. 

Publishers’  Statements 

The  statements  issued  by 
principals  of  the  newspapers 
mentioned  in  the  reports  were 
as  follows: 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president 
of  the  Herald  Tribune — “There 
have  been  discussions  by  the 
Herald  Tribune  with  the  Jour- 
nal-American  and  the  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  individually 
and  collectively  about  our  mu¬ 
tual  production  problems  and 
the  costs  of  producing  our  news¬ 
papers  as  a  result  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  with  the  unions  in  1963 
and  1965.  Similar  discussions 
have  been  held  by  the  Herald 
Tribune  with  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Daily  News  for 
the  same  purpose. 

“These  talks  have  taken  place 
over  the  past  two  years  and 
have  continued  into  this  year. 
No  plan  has  yet  been  developed 
which  presents  a  feasible  and 
acceptable  method  of  joint  op¬ 
eration.” 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers 
(World-Telegram  &  Sun)  — 
“Of  course  there  have  been  ex¬ 
ploratory  talks  among  all  the 
newspapers  over  a  period  of 
years  and  particularly  since  the 
costly  settlement  of  the  1962- '63 
strike. 

“The  even  costlier  settlement 
averting  a  strike  this  spring 
has  intensified  the  efforts,  in¬ 
deed  the  necessity  of  the  news¬ 
papers  finding  a  way  to  cut  the 
exorbitant  costs  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  way  to  make  use  of 
the  technological  developments 
they  are  currently  restricted 
from  using. 

“To  this  end,  there  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  more  rather  than  fewer 
talks.  But  no  studies  have  been 
completed  and  no  conclusions 
have  been  reached.” 

Burden  of  Costs 

Joseph  Kingsbury-Smith,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal- American 
— “In  recent  years,  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  in  New  York  has 
been  confronted  with  extremely 
heavy  operational  costs. 

“For  example,  the  wage  scales 
in  the  last  two  labor  contracts 
represent  an  increase  for  the 
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newspaper  industry  of  New 
York  of  approximately  $25  mil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

“The  burden  of  these  exces¬ 
sive  costs  has  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Journal- American,  as 
well  as  other  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers,  to  seek  to  find  ways  of 
effecting  substantial  reductions 
in  operational  expenditures  so 
that  the  people  of  New  York 
could  continue  to  be  served  by 
a  free  and  independent  press. 

“During  the  course  of  the  past 
year,  representatives  of  the 
Journal- American  have  had  dis¬ 
cussions  with  several  other  New 
York  newspapers,  including  the 
Herald  Tribune,  concerning  the 
possibility  of  the  joint  use  of 
production  facilities. 

“To  date,  nothing  has  come 
of  these  exploratory  discus¬ 
sions.” 

A  New  York  News  spokesman 
confirmed  what  Mr.  Thayer  said 
in  his  statement  about  talks  but 
made  no  other  comment. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  said: 

“All  New  York  newspapers 
are  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  reducing  production 
costs.  In  an  effort  to  achieve 
this  end  there  have  been  dis¬ 
cussions  of  joint  printing  op¬ 
erations  in  which  the  Times  has 
participated.  The  Times  does 
not  have  under  consideration 
any  merger  with  any  other  New 
York  newspaper.” 

• 

A  CORRECTION 

Only  One  Paper 
Has  Sharing  Pact 

A  policy  of  sharing  savings 
with  employes  in  “a  smaller  and 
higher  paid  labor  force  result¬ 
ing  in  greater  productive  effi¬ 
ciency”  has  been  enunciated  by 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors  As¬ 
sociation  in  England,  Theodore 
W.  Kheel,  New  York  lawyer 
and  labor  mediator,  declared 
this  week. 

“But  only  the  London  Mirror 
has  an  agreement  in  effect  with 
unions  sharing  machine  savings 
on  a  50/50  basis,”  Mr.  Kheel 
said. 

This  corrects  a  report  pub¬ 
lished  in  Editor  &  Pubusher 
(May  29)  that  British  asso¬ 
ciations  of  proprietors  had  such 
an  agreement  in  force. 

Mr.  Kheel  said  he  understood 
the  proprietors  originally  pro¬ 
posed  a  60/40  split,  but  that  no 
agi  eement  has  yet  been  reached 
covering  the  whole  industry. 
They  stated  their  willingness  to 
share  savings  in  a  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  Printing  and 
Kindred  Trades  Federation,  Feb. 


8,  1963.  This  and  other  princi¬ 
ples  were  to  be  effectuated  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  of  a  four-year 
agreement  commencing  Febru¬ 
ary  1964.  Since  then  a  Joint 
Board  for  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Industry  has  been  created 
for  making  a  study  of  the  entire 
industry. 

• 

Circulation 
Slide  Forces 
Paris  Merger 

Paris 

The  difficulties  faced  by  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  in  France 
are  reflected  by  the  news  that 
Paris-Presse,  an  evening  news¬ 
paper  which  once  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  200,000  and 
recently  had  only  65,000,  has 
ceased  separate  publication. 

It  has  been  fused  into  France- 
Soir,  the  newspaper  with  the 
largest  circulation  in  France 
(1,000,000),  which  appeared  on 
Tuesday  (June  14)  carrying  the 
names  of  both  papers  side  by 
side  on  a  new  front  page,  limited 
to  one  edition,  together  with  a 
number  of  features  from  Paris- 
Presse. 

France-Soir,  also  battling 
against  a  circulation  slide,  has 
dropped  about  700,000  readers 
during  the  past  10  years.  Both 
newspapers  are  published  by 
France-Editions  et  Publications 
which  is  controlled  by  Hachette, 
a  book,  periodical  publishing  and 
distribution  organization. 

Under  the  merger  arrange¬ 
ment,  France-Soir  will  continue 
publishing  its  regular  editions, 
four  to  eight  a  day.  The  one 
edition  of  the  combined  paper  is 
being  sold  for  40  centimes  (8 
cents)  instead  of  the  30  centimes 
charged  for  each  when  the  two 
papers  were  separate. 

Both  newspapers  have  been 
published  by  the  same  concern 
since  1951.  It  was  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  Paris-Presse  was 
kept  alive,  despite  operating 
losses  for  last  year  estimated  at 
$800,000,  to  prevent  a  powerful 
competitor  from  entering  the 
field. 

For  years  advertisers  outside 
Paris  have  had  to  buy  space  in 
Paris-Presse  if  they  wanted  to 
advertise  in  France-Soir.  To 
merge  the  papers  totally,  would 
have  meant  a  loss  in  revenue. 

The  political  and  economic 
editors  of  France-Soir  resigned 
in  protest.  Nine  of  their  co¬ 
workers  also  quit. 

“Journalists  are  not  cattle 
that  can  be  moved  from  one 
corral  to  another  without  their 
approval,”  said  Georges  Mamy, 
a  former  political  editor. 
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the  Kiplinper  Letter;  June  9. 

Dorsie  O.  Ryther,  55,  St. 
Louia  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
photographer  who  retired  April 
1  after  42  years  of  service;  June 
2,  when  a  flash  flood  swept  his 
car  otf  a  bridge  into  a  creek. 


Obituary 


Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eayle  in  the  George  D.  Robey,  62,  former 
1920s;  famous  ladio  news  com-  outdoor  editor  of  the  Columbus 
mentator  until  he  retired  in  (Ohio)  Citizen  Journal;  May  24. 
1955;  June  14.  *  *  * 

•  *  •  Clifford  H.  McCall,  39,  for- 

George  Beynon,  100,  bridge  mer  sports  writer.  New  Haven 
columnist  for  the  St.  Petersburg  (Conn.)  Register;  May  24. 
(Fla.)  Times  and  onetime  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Con¬ 
tract  Bridge  League;  June  10, 


Buxton 


GM  Named  for  Denver  Post; 
$1.5  Million  for  Expansion 


NBOO’ 

papw 

Dixie  1 

den,  A 


Oil  Re^ion^s  Paper 
Marks  lOOlh  Year 

WiLUAM  J.  Donoghve,  62,  Titt'sville.  Pa. 

press  secretary  to  two  New  The  Titusville  Herald,  a  morn- 
York  City  Mayors,  press  rela-  ing  daily  newspaper,  marked  its  Denver  to  the  Denver  Po.st  in  1946  after 

tions  director  for  the  New  York  100th  anniversary  June  14  with  Charles  R.  Buxton,  52,  has  an  editorial  career  on  the  Port- 

World’s  Fair,  veteran  New  York  a  110-page  €*dition.  lieen  named  to  the  newly  created  latul  Oregonian. 

police  and  political  reporter;  The  Herald,  the  first  daily  position  of  general  manager  of  Mr.  Shanahan,  a  graduate  of 
June  11.  newspaper  in  the  world’s  first  the  Dernier  Post.  the  University  of  Denver,  has 

"'  *  *  oil  region,  was  founded  in  1865  He  has  .serv’ed  as  business  been  with  the  Post  since  1947. 

Louiss  L.  Mace,  71,  retired  by  H.  C.  Bloss  and  W.  W.  Bloss.  manager  since  1951.  Mr.  Boian  joined  the  Post’s 

movie  and  drama  critic  of  the  H.  C.  Bloss  continued  as  pub-  The  new  business  manager  is  advertising  staff  in  1955  after 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  and  lisher  until  his  death  in  1893.  Robert  Shanahan,  who  has  been  w’orking  as  promotion  manager 

Republican;  June  10.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  advertising  director.  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 

*  *  *  Joseph  M.  Other  appointments  announced  News. 

George  W.  Conway,  77,  re-  The  father-son  tradition  has  hy  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub-  Mr.  Cieber  came  to  the  Post 
tired  editor  of  the  New  Castle  continued.  lisher  of  the  Post,  include:  in  1954  as  a  reporter. 

(Pa.)  News;  June  5.  E.  T.  Stevenson  Ixiught  the  Harold  Boian,  national  adver-  Mr.  Lucas  is  a  native  of  Fort 

*  *  *  Herald  in  1921.  When  he  died  in  tising  manager,  advertising  di-  Worth,  Tex.,  but  has  lived  in 

Dan  O.  GkiRDON,  64,  partner  1956  he  was  .succeeded  by  his  rector;  Denver  for  30  years.  He  joined 

in  Headline  Personnel,  New  sons,  James  B.  Stevenson  as  Tlnnald  C  Cielier  assistant  years  ago. 

York  City  employment  agency;  publisher  and  William  D.  business  manager,  manager  of  • 

former  reporter  and  ^itor  on  Stevenson  as  associate  publisher,  rotogravure  printing  operations;  Judse  ill  Colorado 

newspapers  and  Parade  niaga-  •  r>i_.T  di* 

zine;  June  10.  Groiin  Biivs  'advertising  dtudlCH  Camera  Ruling 

*  •  *  DFouf#  Duy»  salesman,  national  advertising 

Will  O.  Doouttle,  86,  a  for-  Tennessee  M-eekly  manager.  ,  «  „  .  District  Judge  James  C.IfIjT 

mer  editor  (1896-1911)  of  the  Covington,  Tenn.  The  appointments,  Mr,  Hoyt  prohibited  tv  and  still 

Painesville  (Ohio)  Telegraph,  Carl  A.  Jones,  president  of  the  coincide  with  a  $l,u00,00()  photography  from  his  court  vm- 

later  in  parks  and  recreation  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle,  expansion  program  authorized  study  the  recent 

work;  June  1.  and  associates  have  purchased  hy  the  Post  dir^tors  to  increase  Supreme  Court  decision  on  tele- 

*  *  *  the  Leader  Printing  Co.  here,  the  operational  capabilities  of  yjgj^u  at  criminal  trials.  (E&P, 

John  P.  Cargill,  75,  retired  The  company  publishes  the  *ts  press,  distribution  and  type  juue  12). 

radio  editor  for  the  AP,  Kansas  weekly  Covington  Ltnulcr  which  composing  operations,  and  a  con-  Judge  Flanigan  said  he  wants 
City  bureau;  June  9.  has  a  circulation  of  4,500.  tinned  emphasis  by  the  Post  on  determine  the  extent  of  the 

*  *  *  Members  of  the  Simonton  hs  entry  into  the  national  roto-  ruling,  which  found  that  the 

Robert  G.  Breen,  47,  Balti-  family  sold  their  interests  to  f?Tavure  printing  held.  constitutional  rights  of  Bille  Sol 

more  Sun  feature  writer;  June  Mr.  Jones,  Frank  Bryant,  T.  W.  Mr.  Buxton,  a  graduate  of  Estes  were  violated  by  the  tele- 

5.  Atkins,  and  Glenn  E.  McNeil.  Oregon  State  University,  came  vising  of  his  trial  in  Texas. 
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Helen  Waterhouse,  73,  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist  for  the 
.Akron  (0.)  Beacon  Journal 
since  1925;  June  13. 


anpa/w 

displays 


John  S.  Ridenour,  82,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  .Adirotidaek 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Enterprise  (1918- 
1949) ;  June  7. 


Ray  N.  W’ieland,  42,  Forf 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  re¬ 
porter;  May  23. 


James  D.  Towery,  57,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Rip¬ 
ley  (N.  Y.)  Review;  June  3. 


ll  nations,  the  Hartford  Courant 

j  ll  w'omen’s  department  decided  to 

/  gh  cover  every  w’omen’s  club  in  the 
*  circulation  area  for  a  .special 

\I _ /  edition.  The  issue,  published 

1  y/  Sunday,  June  13,  reported  on 

263  women’s  clubs.  It  required 
h!s  exhibit?"  44  pages. 
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Laurie  Jean  Penney,  74, 
longtime  newspaperman  in 
many  cities;  publicist  for  the 
Florida  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Florida  correspondent  for 


NKWSPAPER  SEIlVI(i;S 


/VNNOUNr.EME>TS 


lassified  section 


Press  Engineers 


ISetcspapers  If'anted 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


SOUND  WKI'.KI.Y  WANTED  l>y  expo- 
riencwl  editor.  Cunfldential.  In  Zones 
5  or  7.  Box  1891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARD  TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  76202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


SMALL  DAILY  WANTED.  Young 
family  man  will  buy  small  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  1.  3.  G.  Now  (IM  3.'>.M.  7- 
da.v  daily.  Able  — ex|)erience<l.  Box 
1931,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


.V\MUJN(JtME.\TS 


.ANNOlINCEMENT.S 


Nvirspaper  Appraisers 


ISetvspaper  Brokers 


Business  Opportunity 


IK  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  Newsim- 
I»er  Service  t'omiatny.  Inc.,  P.O.  I)r. 
12128,  Panama  (lity,  Kla.  32401. 


LET  A  SUCCESSFUL.  aggreBsive  ami 
imaginative  newspaper  management 
team  run  your  publication  at  its  fullest 
lirofit  imtential.  Option  to  buy  arrange¬ 
ment  consideretl  in  right  situation.  Box 
1893,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EQlJIi'MENT  MAirr 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensetl 
Hroker  of  Nevv8pai>or  I*ro]>ertieK 
HARRIS  KLLSWORTH 
F*.  (>.  Rox  r»()9.  Kosebur^.  ()re^r.,  ^7470 


ISeirspaper  Brokers 


('.ompttsing  Room 


NBOOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pcpar  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newsitapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala..  36902.  Phone  546-3367. 


325G  POWER  PROOF  PRESS.  $500. 
Morrison  Slug  Striker,  $250.  Many 
Chases.  $10.00  each.  Conversion  to  off¬ 
set.  Clarity  Publishing  Inc..  75  Cham¬ 
plain  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  12204. 


NEW.SPAPEH  .SERVICT.S 


ISenspapers  For  Sale 


Circulation  Promotion 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


FRIDEN  headliner  with  13  roll  film 
fonts.  Cost  $1410.  half  price  or  trade. 
Newspaper  Prtg.  Co.,  6485  Park  Blvd.. 
Pinellas  Park,  Florida. 


CATV 


FIRST  SBE  CARL  J.  NELSON 
for  a  feasibility  study  of  test  area. 
Investigate  possible  subscribers!  Carl 
J.  Nelson  Research,  176  W.  Adams, 
Chicago  3,  Illinois.  (312)  726-6022 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


COUNTY  HEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
located  in  prosperous  western  ranching 
iirea.  Healthful  climate — exceptionally 
fine  plant.  Gross  over  $50,000.  Price 
$60,000.  down  payment  $17,000.  Finan¬ 
cial  references,  experience  resume  re¬ 
quired.  J.  A,  Snyder.  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif..  92805. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
W'rite  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
lOlkin.  North  Carolina,  28621, 

Ph.  (AC  919)  83.5-1513 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
it  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNESt  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


Features  Available 


Free  Trial— "JEST  FOR  LAUGHS”— 
new  humor  column.  Weekly,  bi-weekly. 
J.  Poener,  432  Park  Ave.  So.,  N.'Y., 
N.Y.  10016. 


LINOTYPES 
Morlcl  8-14-2.5-26-30-31-34. 

Model  E  &  F  ELRODS,  with  Elec. 
Pots  &  Molds. 

LUDLOW  (Ulster,  Cabs.,  &  Mats. 

Model  E  DUPLEX  Press. 

Oh’FSBTT  Presses,  all  sizes. 

ERNE.ST  PAYNE  CORPORATION 
31-28  Queens  Boulevard 
Ix)ng  Island  City,  N.  Y.  —  11101 
(212)  937-1166 


SALES-Fl  N  ANCING- APPRAI  SALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27402 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS.  It  you  are  not 
receiving  our  daily  newspaper  offerings, 
please  write  fully  today.  We  have  daily 
availabilities  I  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  AS¬ 
SOCIATES.  6381  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Ixrs 
Angeles.  Calif..  90028. 


"ALCXJHOLICS  UNANIMOUS”  is  a 
weekly  advice  column  written  and  dis¬ 
tribute  by  a  sober  alcoholic.  If  this 
feature  isn't  appearing  in  your  area, 
send  for  free  test  run  of  8  releases. 
Fred  Tinker.  9009  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
S99  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif.,  91711 


EXCEPTIONAL  NEWSPAPERS  now 
liste<l.  several  exclusive  in  county — ■ 
$16,000  to  $200,000. — Colorado.  Utah. 
Idaho,  Montana,  Kansas.  Oregon,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Nebraska.  Lyle  Mariner  Associ¬ 
ates,  1824  Cui'tis  St..  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 


CONUDENTIAL  NEGOTIA'nONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  (X). 

Duismt  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  200.36 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


Fillers 


1-ROM  major  CTiicago 
private  jilant 

H.AMILTON  51  X  75  steel  imposing 
tables.  398  galleys  8%  X  13.  Flawless 
condition — $490.  each. 

HAMILTON  four  tier  steel  galley 
cabinets;  100  lieaded  steel  galleys  12 
X  18"— $120.  each. 

HAMILTON  single  tier  12  X  18  cabi¬ 
nets  each  with  25  galleys.  $42. 

Crated,  loaded — quaranleedl 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois.  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood,  Chicago 


18  CAMERA-READY  BTLLERS 
One-column  eve-catchers  promote  clas¬ 
sified  and  display  advertising.  $1.00. 
Refund  if  not  happy.  J.  Pustaver,  Box 
22,  Forest  Park,  HI.  60436. 


2  ARIZ.  WBIEKLIES  W  BLDG. 
Gross  $56M.  $80M  w/$14M  down. 
Dean  Sellers,  i'.25  E  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz. 


HANDY  PTlAiERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 


CLASSIFIED 


SELECT,  PROFITABLE  WEEKLIES 
(Most  require  29%  cash  down) 

Arkansas  . $  40,000 

Colorado  .  38,500 

Florida  . $155,000  -  400,000 

Idaho  .  25.000  -  30,000 

Illinois  .  67,250 

Indiana  .  60.000 

Iowa  .  87,600 

Kansas  .  22,600 

Louisiana  .  46,000 

Minnesota .  125,000 

Texas  .  210,000 

Wisconsin  ,  .$90,000  -  $57,500  -  85.000 
Others — stale  cash  available,  where, 
and  what  you  want. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  Broker 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans.  67654 


Advertising  Rates 

Use  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
InsarNoo 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Piysble  with 
order)  4  times  (9  80c  per  line  tack 
insertion;  3  times  9  90c;  2  9  Sl.OO; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc  for  box 
senice  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EtP  classified  advertising  is  set  in  5-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6.goint  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

display  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
IS  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

deadline  for  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
Ubreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  It  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
Phene  PLaxa  2-7050 


Publication  Printing 


OPraf  PRESS  TIME 
On  4-Unit  (32  Page  Tab)  Web  Offset 
apply:  k’R^  PRESS,  Phillipsburg, 
N.  J.  08865. 


FRIDEN  tape  punching  machine  anil 
Friilen  Juatifier;  also  Headliner  made 
by  Varityper.  All  three  6  months  old 
— like  new  I  Tape  punching  and  Justi- 
fier  machine  $5,400;  Heailliner  $1,7011. 
All  3  for  $7,100.  R.  W.  Eastman,  Box 
299.  Staunton,  Va. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ebepert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
•55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


MODELS  .33,  30  and  14  —  72/90  Lino¬ 
types.  Can  equip  to  suit.  Rebuilt  El¬ 
rods,  Ludlows,  proof  presses,  etc.  New 
and  used  mats.  Midwest  Matrix  & 
Machinery  Mart,  Inc.,  712  Federal  St.. 
Chicago,  III. 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywootl  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


IOWA  WEEKLIES  grossing  $25M  to 
$165M.  Ihiane  C.  Griggs,  c/o  Hopkins 
Real  Estate,  New  London.  Iowa  52645, 


MIDWEST  WEEKLIES— 3  published 
in  one  plant.  $19,000  down.  Will  pay 
cost  in  12  years.  Please  state  experi¬ 
ence.  Towe  Agency,  472  Fletcher  PI., 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789. 


quipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Mechanical  Equipment  Service 

1  Presses  &  Machinery 

1  Presses  &  Machinery 

1  Wanted  to  Buy 

( 

LARGEST  U.S.  PARTS  INVENTORY 
for  Miehle  IT-Copease  Copilith-Rot«- 
print.  Marathon  Graphic,  6122  Santa 
Monica,  Hollywood,  Calif,  90038. 


FINE  USED  PRESSES 


Offset  Reproduction 


100  OFFSET  COPIES  11.75;  500  cop¬ 
ies  $3.90;  1,000  copies  *6.40,  (Min. 
$5,001.  Free  price  book.  Whitehall,  320 
W.  Adams,  Chicairo,  HI. 


6  unit  SiXlTT  press  2$ At  in  line,  with 
I  full  color  deck,  1  half-color  deck,  re¬ 
verses,  1  double  folder,  Hurletron  color 
register  controls,  Scott  reels,  tensions, 
WVxxl  Electro-tab  pasters. 


r-rMair-  CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  J 

trUHNt?  INIU  I  wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 

and  parts. 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS?  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO, 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and  11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Ckilit. 


Perforator  Tape 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  Upes  in  USA.  $.81  per  roll 
for  S'and  $.96  for  14"  —  all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Ebcchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


8  unit  GOSS  23 A.  Arch  Type,  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders.  2  extra  color  cylinders,  2 
reverses,  reels  &  tensions.  Can  be 
divided. 


6  unit  SCXyPT,  22% ",  steel  cylinders, 
I  roller  bearings,  2  heavy  duty  folders, 
I  reels  and  tensions;  full  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Can  be  divided. 


equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po-  - - 

tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We  USE3>  BUNN  TYING  MACHINE,  prsl. 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in  erably  18"  to  20"  tying  span.  Cupartso 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice*  Courier,  P.  O.  Box  667,  iXipsitina 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position  Calif. 

anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a  ■  — - — 

matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a  iirw  d  nrsai'ririk 

daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75.-  lir,LJ^  WAIsllMJ 

000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please.  - - - -  - - - 

Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested  |  Academic 

substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366,  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ , 


HELP  WANTED 

Academic 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


- -  -  _  MIDWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  has  (ill 

24-PAGE  DirPLEX  TUBUI.,AR  PRESS  oPen'nfi?  young  newsman  to  act  u 


2  to  1  folder.  Serial  itT-lSI.  22%" 
cut  off.  Set  up  for  9-col.  ,33"  paper. 


graduate  assistant  in  newsroom  of  col¬ 
iege  daily,  while  working  on  mastw’i 


Presses  &  Machinery 


1951  HOE  23-9/16” 
COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 


5  unit  GOSS  22%,  Arch  Tsrpe.  balloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 


lui.  oil.  .-wi.  up  lor  »-coi.  ’  paper, 

maximum  35".  Could  go  3(V"  diameter  degree  in  English,  history,  _  or  othe* 
to  49".  Press  motor  35  HP,  229  AC,  J"*®™  “Pf lence  in  cditiai 

69-cycle  3-phase.  Inch  motor  6HP.  an°/<>.r  reporting,  plus  tochelora  ds. 


60-cycle,  3-pha8e. 


gree  in  journalism  desired.  Equal  op. 


6  Units — Color  Cylinder — 3  Reverses — 
Double  Folder — BiUloon  Formers— C-H 
Conveyors — Wood  Reels  &  Pasters — 
AC  Unit  Drives — ^Trackage  &  Turn¬ 
tables  —  Sheet  Severing  Devices  —  all 
accessories. 


4  unit  GOSS  21%.  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  color 
cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions; 
Pony  Autoplate. 


Sprague  roll  hoist.  Available  now  $30,-  ^^*5' 

999.09.  As  is— where  is.  Our  Plant—  Ba'tor  &  Publisher. 


Contact  James  Graham.  Ithaca  Jour¬ 
nal,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Phone  607- 
272-2.321. 


Administrative 


2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press.  22%, 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  feed. 


FOR  SALE 

Three  units  Goss  high  speed  low  con-  | 


ASSOCIATION  SECRETARY 
IJVBOR  RBRJVnONS 


struction  end  feed  press.  Up  to  24’  ,  Detroit  Newspaper  Publishers'  Aj. 


pages  straight  run.  48  pages  collect.  I  i».^?eeking^e  right  per^  to 


Available  Jan.  1,  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


24  pg.  Duplex  Tubular.  2/1,  with  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment. 


Double  64-page  folder-23A  cutoff  (9 

col.)  68-72"  max.  roll.  Angle  bar  and  ‘346 

web  detector  on  every  unit.  Four  new  an*— 


23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  EHectric  Pot 
4  Cabs,  w/Mats  (Send  for  List) 
Model  5 — 8 — 31  Linotypes 
Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  flutter  21% 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  (X)..  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St..  New  Yorit.  N.Y.  10012 
(AC  212)  966-0070 


16  pg.  Duplex  Tubular. 


nioK  rlaaiwtn,.  nsners  Association,  oso  hook  mo*., 

form  rollers.  One  aiTe  100  h.p.  motor.  replies  strictly 

Electric  eye  contrel  board  for  109  h.p.  co"fi«iential. _ 

motor.  Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Mechani- 

cal  Superintendent,  The  Lima  News,  SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  young  new*. 


8  pg.  top  deck  for  Duplex  Tubular. 


Lima  Ohio  ’  ’  I  pnperman  who  has  what  it  takes  to 

' _ ! _  I  liecome  general  manager  of  rapidly- 

/II  TTAPRlt;  AUTOMATfC  PeiTitinir  i  growing  group  of  suburban  weeklies, 
(1)  HARRIS  AUTOMA-nC  l^nting  [  ^^ne  2.  He  has  editorial  experience 


H^n's^'TnMlsfCT”’*  Stoi^  (Vr'uM  if”"?,!  '’^ers'Sn'^  the  b^c'^oom’  I  “ 

So.  Davis  Are..  Elkins.  West  Virginia  1“.*  should  understand  ^e  basic  opm- 

PK.  i\n  circulation  l»th  _  paid  and  ^one  2 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


26241.  Ph;  (AC  394)  636-0616.  oontrolled  -and  production.  Ideally  he'. 

the  No.  2  man  on  a  progressive 
1955-1959  weekly  and  is  itching  for  a  chance  to 

r'c^CC  tikii\/t7DCAi  ooq/ "  run  the  show.  Intelligence  and  energy 

wtwlob  UINIVbKbAL  LL^j^  are  on  his  side.  We  offer  an  unusuii 

•  rr  n  A  .  ^  1.  j  «  T,  opportunity  with  a  long  established 

*  d"i'i^~^  hut  expanding  group.  Box  1949,  Edi- 


8.UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
Arch  type  units,  2  double  folders, 
22%".  3  color  humps,  2-100  H.P.  AC 
drives,  reels  and  tmsions. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St,,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


WILL  SACRIFICE  40-PAGE  HOE  Ro¬ 
tary  Newspaper  Press  No.  770  with 
motor  and  electrical  equiinnent,  rollers, 
new  blankets,  paper  spindles,  extra 
roller  cores,  tabloid  slitter,  paper  roll 
hoist,  if  moved  at  once  under  $5,000. 
Contact:  J.  D.  McCoy,  Palmetto  Pul>- 
lishing  0>.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 


j  HAVE  OUTGROWN  our  20-page  Du- 
'  plex  tubular  Press  and  now  offer  it  for 
quick  sale.  Standard  2  to  1,  Serial 
'TllO.  Has  complete  stereo  equipment, 
excellent  printing  condition — 16,000  an 
hour — good  rollers  and  blankets;  has 
color.  For  early  sale  will  compromise 
price.  This  press  at  $19,500.  as  is  on 
our  press  floor,  could  be  the  best  tube 
buy  in  the  country.  West  Central  Daily 
Tribune.  Willmar,  Minnesota  56201. 


1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  2234" 


— Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — ^End 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 


tor  &  Publisher. 


Available  Sept  1,  1965 


Circulation 


OTM  Cl  iiiiiiAKi  Arr^r-iAXrr  CIRCXJLATION  MANAGER  wsntri 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  for  lo.noo  circulation  midwest  duly 


32-PAGE  HOE  newspaper  press  with 
color  deck.  Quarter-folder.  4  plates 
wide:  22%"  cut-off.  Available  now! 
Easy  to  move  and  install  ...  a  fine 
press  in  good  condition.  $8,000,  Som¬ 
erset  Press.  Somerville.  N.  J.  201-722- 
.3000.  Palmer  Bateman,  Jr. 


Service  Engineer  calls  this  (in  his 
written  report)  one  of  the  best  GOSS 
(XIMUTS  in  the  country.  But  we've 
outgrown  it  and  it's  for  sale.  We're 
realistic  about  the  used  press  market. 
This  one  will  be  sold  for  less  than 
you  might  think.  Available  as  is,  where 
is,  in  October.  Call  or  write:  George 
Sample,  Corry  Journal,  Corry,  Pa. 
16407. 


60  F.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


Salary,  bonus,  vacation,  pension  and  ! 
health  insurance.  Good  future.  Writ*  j 
full  resume  to:  John  Winsor,  c/o  Can-  Hived 
ton  Daily  I.,e<lger,  Canton,  III.  616M.  <  -ndern 


CURVED  PliATE  ROUTER  factory  ! 

enclosed  22%^^  cut-off,  excellent  condi-  I  CIRCULATION  JUNIOR  EXECUTIVE 
tion ;  also  chipping  blocks.  Geor$re  C. 

Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701.  ^  niidwestern  morninj?  daily  has  an 


GOING  OFFSET  IN  AUGUST.  16-Patre 
Standard  2-1  Tubular  Press  with  full 
stereo  includinsr  vacuum-back  castinK 
box.  Sta-Hi,  Mat  Roller,  etc.  Terms 
available.  Write  or  phone;  Norman  D. 
Artman.  Key  West  Citizen,  Key  West, 
Fla.  33041. 


NO  DOWN  PAYMFsNT 
Lease  or  sell  48-pa8:e  double  width 
Hoe  with  color  deck,  double  folder. 

cut-oflf,  prints  well  at  26. COO  per 
hour.  Now  in  use  hut  must  be  moved 
by  Au^st  1.  Includes  all  stereo  and 
600-gal.  ink  tank.  Write  or  wire  best 
oflFer  to:  Herb  Chase,  Box  1260.  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.,  or  call  BX  3-0601  col¬ 
lect. 


Stereo  Fiirr>Hice 
Flpr+ric  Heat  Controls 
R-Ton  Oblonq,  Hood 
Pony  Autoolate,  22%" 
Vacuum  back,  Pump 


outstanding  opportunity  in  its  Circuit 
tion  Department  for  2  young  men,  with 
some  exi)erience  in  metroiwlitan  circa* 
lation  activity,  who  are  interest  w 
advancing  their  careers  in  circulation  hy 
assuming  junior  executive  responsibUi* 
ties  with  us  and  demonstrating  tbeir 
ability  to  produce  circulation  incretsia 


,  The  men  we  are  looking  for  should  bt 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  I 


MILLER  MAJOR  2  color  letterprens  4 
track.  Automatic  feedboard  lift.  Gooil 
roister  and  impresaion,  all  acccKso- 
riea.  $6,000.09  loaded  on  truck.  Will 
demonstrate.  Artcraft  Printers,  86  El- 
licott  St..  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET  PRESS. 
4  units,  %  and  %  folder.  Complete 
press.  Excellent  condition.  Can  lie  seen 
in  operation  until  Oct.  1.  Owner  pur¬ 
chasing  larger  press.  Write  Box  1854, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE  due  to  demh  of  owner. 
Complete  shoii-  -going  business-  619  W. 
Mermoil  St..  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 
88220.  L.P..  Heidellierg  platen  10  X  15. 
Offset  Heidellierg  1.5%  X  22%:  David- 
s/in:  Intertype.  Bindery  equipment, 

Robertson  326  camera,  plate-making; 
miscellaneous — other  equipment. 


vj'  /miN  v:7i\irriino  minimum  of  a  high  school  education, 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  some  college  preferred.  We  arn_  M 


Wanted  to  Buy 


aggressive,  growing  paper  determined 
to  achieve  further  growth.  Write  Box 
1940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PREMIER  ROTARY  SHAVER.  Submit 
details  and  asking  price  to  SOUTH- 


iieTaiis  anu  asKing  price  to  tiUU  lM-  r-iDmit  at-iio  .„„„i  i„  n,iT.kiii, 

WEST  MAGAZINE  CO..  1189  lOSth  I  K 


St..  Grand  Prairie.  Tex.  75050. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotyrpes — Intertypee — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


I  OOLE  POLDERS 

I  %.  %.  comb,  can  GLUE.  FOLD. 

'TRIM  product  in  one  operation,  24,- 
]  900  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt- 
{  able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okie.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  .Inc.,  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
;  City,  Okla.  73104.  (AC  495)  CB  6-8841. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


planning  and  actually  working  alone 
I  on  stimulating  circulation  of  .small  t- 
I  day  daily  in  area  with  upcoming  fn- 
'  ture.  Old  hard-line  rural  influence 
I  fading.  Pay  around  *90-*100  plu* 
I  travel,  tiiinus,  lienefits.  Healthful  cli- 
I  mate,  outdoor  recreation.  No  oalli: 
send  pix,  details  to  Publisher.  Mont¬ 
rose  (Colo.)  Daily  Press. 


12-PAGE  VANGUARD,  good  condition. 
May  be  seen  in  oiieration.  Being  re¬ 
placed  by  larger  press.  $20.0CU.  Herald 
Newspapers,  Gary.  Ind. 


ONE  CTJTLER  -  HAMMER  newspaper 
conveyor,  excellent  operating  condi¬ 
tion — overall  length  34  feet  6  inches. 
Priced  right  for  quick  cash  sale.  Con¬ 
tact;  W.  E.  Page.  The  Bradenton  Her¬ 
ald,  Bradenton,  F3a.  33506. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  — * 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590  EXPERIENCED  MEN 


60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590  EXPERIENCED  MEN  to  manlg* 

small  daily  newspajier  circulation 
partments  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
USED  curved  page  casting  box,  21%  Send  full  typewritten  resume,  ref*)! 


inch  short  press  cut-off.  R.  T.  Bentley,  ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  I 


P.O.  Box  580,  Hot  Springs.  Ark.  71901.  I  S.  Dearborn.  Chicago,  III.  60603. 
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Help  Wsrited 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Classified  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 


EXCBXLI  '-T  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  ADMAN,  newspaper  backipround.  Pref- 
ixpsrienct'l  Classified  Manager  in  erably  in  40’a.  Sell  PR  program  to 
Southern  California  wi^  promotion  ex-  banks,  savings  institutions,  manufac- 
pvience.  <  apable  of  directing  medium-  turers,  etc.  Average  $200-400  weekly, 
liud  stall  Oood  remuneration  and  a  Write  now.  Choice  territories  still 
lirge  classified  potential.  Replies  will  open.  TRAVELMATS,  Box  28EP7, 
be  kept  confidential.  Send  resume  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  53821. 

Box  1772.  bkiitor  &  Publisher. - 

- - - !  ADVERTISING  MANAGBHl.  New 

SALESMAN  for  established  accounts  England  daily  needs  experienced  man 
tad  growing  territory — all  classifica-  to  direct  staff.  Imaginative  yet  with 
tions  including  classified-display,  with  practical  follow-through.  Good  salary, 
emphasis  on  automotive  and  real  es-  fringe  lienefits.  Fine  place  to  live, 
tate.  Ihcpanding  economy  and  top  edu-  raise  family.  Write  full  particulars, 
cational,  cultural  and  social  facilities  Box  1924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

in  area.  Prefer  married  man  with  at - 

least  2  years'  experience.  Salary  plus  ADVERTISING  SALHSMEN,  retail 
bonus:  car  expenses  and  fringe  liene-  and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
fits.  Send  resume  to:  John  Pozel,  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
CAM,  Tho  Home  News,  New  Bruns-  tyi)ewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 


wick.  N.J.  08903. 


land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
('hicago.  III.  60603. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN-MANAGER  |  - 

for  19,000  circulation  daily.  Wide  fer-  .saN  bTlANCISCO  AREA  GROUP  of 
ritory,  univeraity  .city,  growing — ^r-  papers  offers  outstanding  opiwrtunity 
lying  1.3  to  1.5  million  lines  classified  for  creativity,  excellent  salary  and 
annually.  Write  all  details,  experience,  advancement  to  an  experience  dis- 
fjjuirement,  references.  Athens  play  salesman  who  knows  layout,  copy 
(Ohio)  Messenger.  servicing  of  accounts.  Airmail  re- 

T>c»oT'i-rc\xT  c.Tiii'xT  .u  sumc,  rcferences  and  expected  salary. 
^  ""  I**®  1928.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Clasaified  staff  of  the  Worcester 

(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette.  Inter-  - 

ested  in  man  with  two  to  five  years'  Kditorial 

tales  experience  (preferably  from  i  - — - — - — - 

imaller  New  EIngland  newspaper)  who  |  OALIFORNIA  CXIXSUMXR  klAOAZIXK 
it  re^y  to  move  VP?®.  “  I  in  the  home  and  home  service  field 

Opportunity  unlimited  in  strong  Lias-  deairea  talents  of  first-class  editor, 
tilled  market,  for  personal  interview,  highly  experienced,  high-sal- 

TOte,  listing  ref^nces  and  a  resume  aried,  imaginative,  good  writer,  or- 
of  b^ground  and  ,1°  JT?""  ganizer  and  administrator  among  other 

Cl,  X.  Cfelhn8  Class,fi«l  Advertising  ^^ings.  Send  complete  resume  a^d  ref- 
Manager,  Worcester  Telegram  &  (3a-  publisher.  P.  O.  Box  104, 

^  Redondo  Beach.  California.  All  appli- 

Mass.  piBui. _  cations  held  in  strict  confidence. 

wants  to  liecome  classified  manager  daily.  Write:  J  W.  B^an^MU 


irn  Xl;i\S:rTutuVe"."?riarrJ^p“n:  t-'^^Cu-n^Argus.  Carlshad,  N.  Mmc. 

Zone  2.  Complete  resume,  sal.ary  re-  ”  _ 

qui^enta  to  Box  1932,  Editor  &  SPORTS  WRITER  wanted  for  one  of 
fubligner. _ _ _ _  ^be  midwest’s  finest  sports  sections. 

.  .  Five-man  staff.  Unusual  opportunity 

Ulsptay  Aaverttstng  to  demonstrate  your  ability.  Box  1834, 

- - - - — — -  I  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

(S)  REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGES - 

for  new  division  of  30-year-old  million  YOUNG  WRITER  with  wit.  imagina- 
t  company.  Background  in  advertising  tion  and  style  to  concentrate  on  off- 
helpful.  Income  well  atove  average,  heat  features  for  aggressive  30,000 
C!amr  position  only.  Air-Mail :  Ran-  daily  in  prosperous  mountain  area, 
dell.  P.O.  Bo.x  2029,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Limited  experience  or  college  writing 

_ _ _ could  qualify.  Send  three  samples  of 

.Aggressive  ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  your  best  feature  work  to  Box  1848, 
needed  by  expanding  midwestern  Editor  &  Publisher. 

group.  Imagination,  initiative  and  per- - 

severence  required.  Excellent  oppor-  GENERAL  REPORTER  on  6500  after- 
tunity  for  advancement  if  results  pro-  poon  daily  in  12,000  population  college 
dated.  Good  working  conditions  in  all  town.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
modern  plants.  Conta^  A.  V.  Lund,  aggressive  personable  young 

Shiw  Newspapers.  Dixon,  Illinois,  man.  Definite  opportunity  for  advance- 
*1921-  ment  if  you  can  prove  ability.  W.  W. 

„  .  vT  Keith.  Winfield  (Tourier,  Winfield.  Kan- 
EXPERIEN<3ED  ADVERTISING  MAN  67156. 


Display  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN  g^g 

who  has  imaginative  and  compelling  - 

layout  ability  to  augment  staff  of  six.  MANAGING  EDITOR  afternoon  daily 
ilcasoning  is  essential  and  proved  abil-  college  town.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
ity  will  determine  salary.  Modern,  air-  manage  a  5  person  staff.  Eheperi- 

conditioned  offices  and  combined  paste-  ence  preferred,  but  young  man  on  way 
up  and  hot  tsepe  processes  utilizM.  Gen-  up  will  be  considered.  E&P  Zone  7. 
crous  insurance  program  and  ideal  en-  Box  1865,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

vironment  for  family  man  who  seeks  - 

clean  and  thriving  collw  community  SOLID  OPPORTUNITY:  We  need  a 
in  association  with  prize-winning  6-  man  in  top  news  job,  with  good  judge- 
day  newspaper.  Furnish  complete  quali-  ment  and  character,  energetic  and  am- 
fieations  and  references  with  tear  sheets  bitious  to  help  build  an  even  better 
of  original  layout  work.  Fi^  Koehl,  semi-weekly  (already  a  prize-winner) 
Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-  Jn  a  good  college-industry  town.  Stay 
Gaiette.  a  few  years  and  move  up  to  big-time. 

AB(3  GULF  COAST  WEEKLY  ‘publilihe; 

needs  display  ad  salesman  strong  on  1878.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

layout  and  ideas.  Excel l^t  ^r  you^.  ASSISTANT  AREA  NEWS  EDITOR 

"e'ded  mid-August  by  .30.000  midwest 
Herald-News,  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.  33950.  b*  #2  man  on  full-time 

RETAIL  MANAGER  for  16,000  daily.  «rea  *taff  of  8.  Excellent  opportunity 
Ago  28-35  with  minimum  of  3-5  years'  "P' 

experience.  An  opportunity  to  move  up  1908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

with  a  growing,  well-edited  clean  news-  oAr'ir  cmAinTnrp  Cn, 

PBper.  H«p]y  to  Don  Newton»  Advertis-  KDITORIAL  PAGE  STAFFER  for 
inf  Director,  (?ivinfr  full  particulars  midwestern  morrung,  evening. 

Bnd  salary  requirements.  The  Evening  Sunday  combination.  Five  or  more 
Republican.  Columbus.  Indiana  47201.  <]»**y  reporting  experience  pre- 

- - - -  ferred.  Good  opportunity  for  your  news- 

AD  MAN  NOW,  General  Manager  pai)erman  with  scholarly  interests, 
Uteri  Start  at  S125  a  week  plus  car.  skilled  writing  ability,  mature  judge- 
Be  backed  by  mc^em  plant,  aggressive  ment.  who  wants  to  write  editorials  and 
insnagement.  Pull  resume  and  work  interpretive  articles  and  handle  edi* 
iBmpIes  in  first  letter.  Box  1947,  Edi*  torial  page  copy.  Box  1910,  Editor  & 
tor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. 
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ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  Good  opportunity  for  young  expe¬ 
rienced  man  or  woman  or  recent  J- 
grad.  Must  write  crisp  copy  —  know 
magazine  production.  Knowledge  of 
photography  helpful.  Ehccellent  working 
conditions.  Replies  will  be  treated  as 
confidential.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-PERSONNEL 

Top-notch  person  to  handle  a  good 
company  news  letter  and  other  media 
for  effective  employee  communications, 
plus  a  fair  amount  of  interviewing,  em¬ 
ployment  and  internal  placement.  Ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  busy  job  with 
a  great  deal  of  personal  contact  in  a 
dynamic  growing  company. 

Requires  someone  who  is  alert,  imagi¬ 
native,  enthusiastic,  down-to-earth  and 
cheerful;  must  be  able  to  write  simply 
and  clearly  with  a  practical  sensitivity 
to  the  impact  of  words  and  subject 
matter. 

Journalism  Degree  or  experience  help¬ 
ful. 

Able  to  do  oivn  typing. 

This  is  a  bonafide  opportunity  located 
just  South  of  the  Twin  (Titles. 

Please  state  present  salary  in  your 
reply  to  Box  1913,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
An  equal  opportunity  employerl 

EXPBRIE3<'CrED  GENERAL  REPORTER 
for  interesting,  responsible,  challenging 
l)eat  with  small-city  daily  in  15,000  cir¬ 
culation  class.  C^art  Area  2.  Salary 
commensurate  with  education  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Immediate  opening.  Education, 
recreational  facilities  excellent.  Write 
fully  to  Box  1804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
sports  writer  on  an  afternoon  daily 
in  the  metropolitan  N.Y.C.  area.  The 
person  we  are  looking  for  should 
have  at  least  2  years’  experience  and 
must  be  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
sports  activities,  including  a  good  back¬ 
ground  in  high  school  sports  reporting. 
Tho  position  r^uires  mostly  night 
work  with  occasional  daylight  assign¬ 
ments  :  familiarity  with  copy  editing 
and  makeup  is  desired  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  If  interested,  please  write  to 
Box  1917,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
experience,  education,  military  status, 
outside  interests,  salary  desired,  ad¬ 
dress  and  telephone  number  where  you 
can  be  reached. 

FAST  DESK  MAN  NEEDED  on  Mexi¬ 
can  border  paper.  Apply:  Managing 
Ed.,  Valley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen, 
Tex.  78550. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
— If  you  have  at  least  five  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  a  daily  or  with  a  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  are  looking  for  n  good  job  with 
good  pay  on  a  good  newspaper  we  have 
a  place  for  you.  We  are  comfortably 
over  100,000  and  growing  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  seaport.  We  have  a  good  rep- 
ortorial  corps,  but  need  one  more  man 
to  replace  a  good  journeyman  who  has 
just  been  tapped  for  a  Nieman.  Box 
1905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  NEEDED  by 
expanding  midwestern  group.  Much  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary  if  desire  is  great 
enough.  Good  working  conditions  in 
all  modem  plants.  Contact  A.  V.  Lund. 
Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon.  Illinois, 
61021. 

MANAGING  EDITOR :  Desk-oriented 
newsman,  experienced  in  small  daily 
operation,  to  direct  staff  of  famous 
Imperial  Valley’s  leading  daily  news- 


Editorial 


MAGAZINE 

Iteporter-photographer  for  in¬ 
dependent  local  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  of  general  circulation  s^ 
cializing  in  features  and  “in 
depth”  reporting  of  city-county 
affairs  in  medium-size,  cosmo¬ 
politan  university  town.  Good 
writing  style,  degree  and  some 
experience  required.  Challeng¬ 
ing  job  with  fairly  long  hours. 
Few  fringe  benefita,  but  good 
salary,  satisfying  work  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  in 
rapidly  growing  firm.  The 
Kalamazoo  Magazine,  312  Park 
Building,  Kalamazoo.  Michigan 
49006. 


EDITOR  NEEDED  for  our  LeRoy  Jour¬ 
nal.  Offset  production  in  central  plant. 
Must  handle  news  and  ads.  Man/wife 
combo  i>ossible.  Kramer  Pub.  Co.,  Gib¬ 
son  City,  III.  60936. 

SPORTS — general  assignment  reporter, 
preferably  married.  Photo,  darkroom 
experience,  fi-day  morning  tab.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Northern  Wyoming  DAILY 
NEWS,  Worland,  Wyo.  82401. 

SPORTS  WRITER  NEEDED  by  award¬ 
winning  weekly  chain  on  (Thicago’s 
Suburban  North  Shore.  Prefer  young 
man  with  journalism  degree  and  some 
experience.  This  newly  created  job 
offers  a  fine  growth  opportunity,  good 
starting  salary,  fringes,  and  a  full¬ 
time  sports  challenge.  Will  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  high  school  sports  in  one  of 
prep  sports  areas  in  the  nation.  Con¬ 
tact  David  A.  Roc.  Hollister  Newspa¬ 
pers.  1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 
60091. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR 

A  large,  long-established  metropolitan 
daily  and  Sunday  offers  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  right  man.  He  will 
have  complete  charge  of  a  well  round¬ 
ed  Sunday  package  published  in  a  new 
modem  plant.  The  man  we’re  seeking 
must  be  imaginative,  creative  and, 
above  all,  possess  the  necessary  back¬ 
ground  to  direct  ail  phases  of  the  op¬ 
eration.  including  a  product  improve¬ 
ment  program.  Assignment  can  be  both 
challenging  and  rewarding.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
1898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(X)PY  CHIEF  required  .Sept.  1  for 
Canadian  Journalism  School  daily 
newspaper  containing  campus,  city. 
CP  news.  Seven  years’  experience 
minimum;  4  to  midnight;  4-week  vaca¬ 
tion.  State  professional,  academic 
qualifications  to;  E.  U.  Schrader, 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute.  50 
Gould  St.,  Toronto-2,  Ontario,  Canada. 

(X)PY READER  for  prize-winning  sub¬ 
urban  paper.  Write:  Erie  Lund, 
Evanston  Review,  1020  (Thurch  St., 
Evanston,  III. 

CUB  REPORTER,  young  woman,  full¬ 
time  Southern  Westchester  (N.Y.) 
weekly.  Write  fully.  Box  1962,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DEISK  MAN  for  Chart  Area  2,  com¬ 
petent  to  handle  wire,  local  copy. 
Growing  7-day  newspaper.  Fine  work¬ 
ing  conditions  with  alert  staff.  Good 
salary  for  experienced  man.  Write  Box 
1934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  BDITOR,  1-man  sports  page, 
small  New  England  daily.  Cover  major 
local  stories,  rewrite,  supervise  recruit¬ 
ment  of  correspondents,  write  heads, 
edit  copy  and  makeup.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  fully  including  salary 
desired.  Box  1892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  50,000  daily  in 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  37t6 
hour  week,  night  work.  Box  1920,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  with  integrity  for 
NYC  trade  newspaper  with  integrity. 
Handle  production,  etc.  Resume  with 
salaries  received  and  wanted.  Box 
19.58,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  NO.  2  SPORTS  MAN;  aggres¬ 
sive  writer,  editor,  on  25,000  daily. 
Contact  Harry  Mauck,  Nonpareil. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Pressmen 


HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENINCi  for 
experienced  area  news  e<liU>r.  Attra<‘- 
tive  salary,  hospitalisation,  insurance, 
pension,  paid  vacation  and  other  Itene- 
fits.  15,<K>0  afternoon  daily  in  i-eal 
progressive  city.  Please  irive  full  ex- 
I^erience,  personal  <la*a,  i*eferences  in 
first  letter.  D.  F.  I)aul>el.  News-Mes- 
senifer,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

MANAGING  or  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
wanted  by  national  Kt'aphic  arts  trade 
mafrazine  ((''hirai^o).  Should  know  how 
to  write,  copyreadinK.  pn>of  readinjr. 
ordering  enirravintr^.  pave  layout  an<l 
ntakeup,  and  general  ma^razine  pro¬ 
duction,  Opportunity  for  advancement, 
(jood  salary  to  start.  Write  Box  192,'>, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

~  NEW^EDITOR 

with  know-how.  ideas,  imatrination.  to 
make  the  most  of  local  news,  fea¬ 
tures.  pictures.  Small  Zone  5  daily, 
newly  equip)>e<l  in  new  building,  seeks 
man  with  some  exiierience  in  handling 
staff  who  is  ready  for  top  s|Kit.  Tell 
all  first  letter.  Box  lltfi.'i.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  e.\perienced.  younn.  wire 
editor-reporter ;  camera  ex|>ei  ienci‘ 
helpful.  Five-<lay  morning  pai>er.  (oksI 
salary,  frinttes — chance  to  advance. 
Daily  .lournal,  Dev'ils  Lake.  North  Da¬ 
kota 

OUTSTANDING  RBPORTEiR.  at  least 
4  years’  exi>erience — willing  to  work, 
able  to  write — for  pri7.e-winnin(t  1411.- 
000  afternoon  daily.  Zone  2.  .Send  re¬ 
sume  including  pay  history.  Include 
clippings.  Bo.x  1H29.  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

REPORTER  (ycMing  man  or  woman  I . 
Prefer  J-Degree.  'Tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  fast-growing,  prise-winning 
17.3.’>6  ABC  twice  weekly  tabloid  in 
b<M>ming  North  Jerse.v  suburbs.  Edi¬ 
torial  integrity:  high  standanls ;  inet- 
n>i)olitan  tyi>e  diting.  Here's  the  spot 
for  a  sharp  young  reisirter  to  utilize 
his  talents  to  the  liest  advantage.  Man¬ 
aging  Ed..  .Suburban  Trends.  River- 
dale.  New  Jersey  074.">7.  (.\C  201) 

83.i-4imi. 

REPORTER  to  cover  city  hall,  state 
and  local  politics,  city  of  80.000.  Write: 
Eric  Lunil.  Evanston  Review.  1020 
Church  St..  Evanston.  III. 

REPORTERS  with  2  to  3  years*  expe¬ 
rience  for  staff  (»|ienings  on  pn»gres- 
sive.  growing  prize-winning  daily  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Send  full  in¬ 
formation.  references  to:  Managing 
Editor.  Beaver  Crainty  Times.  Box  400. 
Beaver.  Pa.  15009. 

REPORTERS.  DBSK.MEN.  for  ilaily 
newspatiers  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8. 
Exi>erience<l  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  tyiiewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  .\ssn..  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 

SPORTS  M.\N  with  couide  years  of 
experience  in  re|K>rting  and  desk  work. 
Excellent  opiM>rtunity  for  young  man 
who  is  trying  to  establish  for  himself 
a  career  as  a  professional  s|)orts 
writer.  Write:  Personnel  Dept..  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel,  Winston-Salem.  N.C. 
27102. 

TOP  EDITORIAL  SPOT  on  chain  of 
fast-growing  suburban  weeklies  in 
midwest.  Excellent  o|>iK)rtunity.  g<Mid 
pay.  profit-sharing,  for  ex|H'rience<l 
newsman,  25-.38  years  old.  Send  re¬ 
sume  including  present  salary.  Box 
1954.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  EDITOR,  imaginative,  can 
teach  her  Ia.vout,  headwriting,  if  she 
can  produce  enterprise  copy  for  bright, 
newsy,  not  "society”  tyi)e  iiages.  If 
Zone  4  or  Tenn.,  or  N.  C..  write  E,li- 
tor.  Daily  Times,  Gainesville,  Ga. 
30501. 


WRITER — Toi>-level  speech  writer  for 
blue-ribbon  New  York  cor|K>ration. 
fXirrent  business,  economic  and  social 
topics.  Knowle<lge  of  economics  highly 
desirable.  Background  in  newspa|>er 
work  or  teaching  preferred.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Box  1955,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


I  TECHNICAL  WRITER  to  research. 

write,  edit  and  c<x>rdinate  iiimluction 
!  of  technical  and  scientific  materials 
;  for  a  graphic  arts  foundation.  Jt>b  ex- 
j  iwrience  in  t4'chnical  writing  or  scien- 
1  tific  journalism  with  fundamental 
'  knnwle<lge  of  graphic  arts  preferrol. 

I  Will  tsmsider  less  exi>erience<l  candi¬ 
dates  displaying  good  communications 
I  facilities  and  ability  to  learn  a  te«'h- 
j  nical  field  fast.  Salary:  $8-11,000.  de- 
l>ending  on  backgroumi  and  exiteri- 
I  ence.  Write  Box  19.50,  Iklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  liefore  July  1. 

I  YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  newlol  by 
I  Northeast  Indiana  daily  for  general 
I  news,  feature  writing.  Alertness, 
imagination,  writing  skill  necessary. 
Fast-growing  area  -good  newspai>er  - 
I  top-notch  staff.  Attractive  pay.  work- 
i  ing  conilitions.  .Send  I'esumc  to  Box 
I  1963,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  Free  Lance 

:  WRITERS-CARTOONISTS 

I  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

wanted  in  areas  listed  below;  U.S.A., 
Japan,  Hong  Kong.  Philippines,  Viet 
Nam,  Australia,  India,  Africa,  Cen¬ 
tral  &  So.  America,  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Please  reply  by  submitting  past 
'  work  or  samples  and  self-stamped-ad- 
I  dressed  envelotie  to:  C.  C.  Ayalin. 

'  Photography  Associates,  357  Franconia 
I  St.,  San  EVancisco,  Calif.  94110. 

I  EDITORIAL  WRITER,  conservative, 
i  Comments  of  apiteal  to  readers  in  all 
;  states.  Ideal  for  retirisl.  .Send  sample. 

I  Box  1956.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

I  Operatars-Machinists 

I  EXPERIENCED  OPERATOR  to  moni- 
i  tor  3  TTS  machines,  occasionally  help 
I  in  ad  alley.  Write  full  details  to:  Bing 
I  Bogan.  Gallon  (Ohio)  Inquirer. 

MACHINIST,  night  situation.  37tl> 
hour  week  -  -  $147.00.  Air-conditioned 
plant.  14  Linotypes.  1  Elektron.  TTS 
pxi)erienced  desired.  Excellent  liene- 
fits.  Contact :  William  Seiferling.  The 
Home  Nows.  123  How  Lane.  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J..  or  phone  (AC  201) 
545-4000. 

I  MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  ilaily 
newspaper  in  Mid-Atlantic  area.  Inter- 
!  type  with  TTS.  $135  per  week.  37  Vi 
'  hours.  Company  Ijenefits.  Lobster  shift. 
Full  details  with  first  letter.  Write 
Box  1795.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  TTS  PUNCHER.  375  lines  minimum. 

,  Night  situation,  31 V2  hour  week  — 
$147.00.  Air-conditione<l  plant.  Excel- 


EXPEatlENCED  PRESS  ROOM  werk-  I 
ing  foreman  or  supervisor.  Goss  32-  I 
I  page  deck  press  with  color  humi>.  Gooil. 

!  Iiasic  press-room  ’’know-how”  required  ' 
!  as  well  as  ability  to  efficiently  admin-  1 
ister  crew.  Must  understand  the  impor-  1 
I  tance  of  setting  up  good  working  sche<l- 
'  ulee,  keeping  necessary  recoils  and 
:  cleanliness.  TTiis  is  an  AM  7-day  paper. 

I  BO  much  responsibility  rests  on  this 
!  individual.  If  you  are  this  man.  apply 
1  at  once.  Daily  News.  Box  1660,  An- 
I  chorage.  Alaska  99501. 

I  BSCPERIHN’CED  ’rtlBULAR  COMBINATION 
I  pressman  wanted  by  leading  Southern 
i  New  England  weekly.  Union,  $130  plus 
,  full  benefits.  Pleasant  shore-side  com- 
I  munity.  Box  1811,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

WORKING  PRES.'^ROOM  TOREMAN  ! 
for  Web  Rotary  Offset  Plant.  Must  I 
lie  able  to  maintain  and  deliver  pre-  . 
I  mium  quality  work.  Many  lienefits  and  | 
premium  salary  to  right  man.  Write  ' 
exiierience,  age,  'eferences,  marital 
status;  sobriety  essential.  Zone  5.  Box  , 
1945,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  1 


(AC  201)  545-4000.  or 

Home  News.  123  How 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

write : 
Lane, 

The 

New 

LINOTYI'E  MACHINIST, 

New 

Jer- 

sey.  Six  hot  niac'hines,  including  I 
Elektron.  Book  printer  with  good 
working  conditions  and  go<Ml  fringe 
lienefits.  Oiien  shop.  Box  1948,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

LINO  OPERATOR  exp»‘rience<l  on 
mixer  and  model  eight.  Start  immedi¬ 
ately.  Family  man  iireferre<l.  Lilieral 
insurance  benefits.  Non-union  sh<ip. 
Full  references  first,  or  telephone  if 
in  Ohio  area.  Journeyman  wage  to 
start  if  qualified.  F'reil  Koehl,  Gen. 
Manager,  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Ga- 
zette. 

LINOTYPE  MAC*HINIST.  exiierienced. 
wanted  in  Northern  New  Flngland.  6 
Machines  (2  TTs).  (5ood  lienefits- 
giaal  recreational  area.  Box  1944,  Fkli- 
t<ir  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  :  OPERATOR  -  PRINTER. 
Ludlows,  hot  metal  paste-up.  All  mod¬ 
ern  comiHising  room.  G-4-4’s.  Days 
$3.05:  nights  $3.16.  Write  full  resume. 
Leo  J.  Carle,  Mechanical  Supt..  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram.  Elyria,  Ohio  44035. 


l*holugraphy 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  for  news  liu- 
reau  publications,  campus  ID’s  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Missouri  State,  Warrensburg.  Mis¬ 
souri.  Position  now  open.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Director  of  Information. 


(COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
2nd  shift.  This  is  a  working  foreman’s 
joli  and  must  lie  able  to  lockup  and 
lineup  forms  for  press.  Open  shop  in 
f'entral  New  Jersey.  Working  condi- 
ti<ins  and  fringe  lienefits  are  excellent. 
Box  1930.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  supervising  staff  of  30  peo¬ 
ple.  Salary  commensurate  with  back¬ 
ground  and  ability.  Furnish  full  quali¬ 
fications  with  reliable  and  recent  ref¬ 
erences.  Mo<lern  plant  with  comlvned 
hot  type  and  pasteup  operations.  Non¬ 
union  shop  with  liberal  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  in  college  city  embracing  diversi¬ 
fied  industry  and  wholesome  environ¬ 
ment.  Start  immeiliately.  Fre<l  Koehl. 
Gen.  Mgr..  The  AshlamI  (Ohio)  'Times- 
Gazette. 


CAMERA  MAN  AND  STRIPPER  for 
new  offset  department  in  letterpress 
liook  &  job  plant.  One  small  iitfret 
piess  now.  but  this  department  will 
giMw.  Good  fringe  benefits  .and  excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions.  Ojien  shop. 
Central  New  Jersey.  Box  1922,  Fklitor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news- 
liaper  prtxiuction  departments  in  E&P 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  full  tyiiewrit¬ 
ten  details  to  Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  7  S.  DearlKirn,  Chicago,  HI. 
69603. 


Piihlic  Relations 

PRESS 

RELATIONS 

Large  insurance  company  look¬ 
ing  for  a  knowledgeable,  hard¬ 
working  young  man  with  some 
depth  of  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  field,  particularly  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  pages.  Challenging  and  dif¬ 
ficult  assignment  hut  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  salary  above  average. 
Will  work  primarily  in  New 
York  and  Boston  but  will  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  mount¬ 
ing  and  coordinating  national 
press  relations  effort.  Some 
travel  involved.  College  degree 
a  requisite.  Send  resume;  inter¬ 
view  will  be  arranged  for  quali¬ 
fied  candidates. 


I  HEI,P  W/VNH’:!) 

I  Public  Relations 


I  AS.SISTANT  Publicntions  l>  rector  — 

I  Sharp,  versatile  young  woman  now 
nought  to  assist  Director  of  Publica- 
'  tions  for  large  national  agriculturtl 
I  firm.  Must  have  solid  writing  baeli- 
I  ground  an<l  have  knowledge  of  tilt 
graiihic  arts:  must  lie  able  to  handle 
rewrite,  layout,  editing  and  other  limi. 
lar  duties.  Photo  ability  not  iieceasaiy. 
liut  would  lie  a  definite  oKset.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1909.  Editor  &  Pub. 
Usher. 

‘  Career  Opportunity 

in 

:  Public  Relations 

!  Major  Midwest  corporation 

i  offers  challenging  initial 

I  jKisition  and  excellent  ca¬ 

reer  growth  potential  for 
young  man  with  demonstra¬ 
ble  writing  skills,  plus  high 
'  degree  of  intelligence,  judg¬ 

ment,  maturity  and  leader¬ 
ship.  Journalism  graduate 
with  some  daily  newspaper 
I  experience  preierred.  Wide 

I  range  of  public  relations 

i  duties.  Starting  salary  open. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer! 

Box  1914,  Editor  &  Publisher 

ASSISTANT  TO  PR 
DIRECTOR 

Dynamic  multi-cornpany  or¬ 
ganization  is  seeking  crea¬ 
tive,  versatile  and  mature 
writer  to  assist  the  corpo¬ 
rate  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  College  tlegree  pre¬ 
ferred.  Experience  in  com¬ 
pany  PR,  press  or  agency 
I  PR  desirwl.  Age  25-35.  Job 

entails  diversified  PR  re- 
,  sponsibilities,  though  writ¬ 

ing  ability  is  most  impor- 
1  tant.  Send  letter  and  resume 

to  R.  V.  Seaman,  Jr.,  Vice 
I  President-Personnel,  Amer- 

I  lean  Hospital  Supply  Cor¬ 

poration,  1740  Ridge  Ave- 
I  nue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

I’tUlLIC  INFOKMATIO.V— AIT.M-ACHU 
Public  Information  officer  for  unique 
private  collejfe  in  Eastern  Kentucky- 
to  handle  writing,  photography  anu 
publications.  »Some  travel-  -own  car; 
I’osition  requires  imaginative  i^i#* 
trious  person  with  training.  e-\i>eri€n^e 
or  IsHh-  to  serve  as  i>aii  of  Devel* 
oianent  team.  Strong  motivation  to 
'  service  r€*quire<l ;  Salary,  retirement 
and  health  lienefits,  housing  plus  irood 
vacation.  Submit  letter  of  application, 
resume  with  references  and  iihoto  to 
Development  Director,  Alice  Lloyd  Col¬ 
lege.  Pippa  Passes,  Kentucky.  41844. 

PUBLIC  KELATIONS  WRITER-Ma- 
jor  New'  York  City  coriioration  sewi 
career  man  for  full-scale  public  rela¬ 
tions  program.  Should  have  demon¬ 
strated  writing  ability.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
iierience  or  public  relations  traininR 
helpful.  Fine  long  range  opiiortuni- 
ties  in  press,  community  and  st<Kk- 
holder  relationships,  eclitorial  servicei 
and  employee  communications.  Salary 
range  $5,500-$7,00fi  deiiending  on  qual¬ 
ifications.  Box  1952,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Linotype*  School 

'  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
I  LOGAN.  OHIO  43188 

Linotype-Intertyp^  Instruction 
I  Free  Information 


Box  1939  Editor  &  Publisher  I  i^l^matir„'’~ 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  19,  1965 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Circulation 


CIRCUI<V'nON  HANAGBR,  mature. 
Ig  years'  experienra  all  iihaaes.  Tops 
in  carrier  promotion,  motor  route: 
know  AIK/  and  "Little  Merchant" 
Plan.  Mail  room.  Oreanize  and  build 
(or  future.  References.  Write:  P.O. 
Box  13S05,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33733. 

CIRCII1».M’I0N  manager  wants  to 
move  up.  Nine  years’  exiierience  on 
midwest  daily  and  Sunday.  ThorouKb 
knowleilire  "Little  Merchant."  mail 
promotioti.  ABC.  Proven  record —top 
references.  Box  1936,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

(Aassified  .idvcrtisinK 

CAM  — years'  ex|)erienee  ( .'ill-ICIO,- 
000).  Aatrressive-  toil  prcalucer!  Em¬ 
ployer!.  Ito-x  1931.  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

IHsplay  Advertising 

.\U  MANAGER-SALESMAN.  37,  out- 
standini;  i-ecord,  ready  for  medium 
daily :  consider  retail  department. 

Northwest.  Bo.x  1942,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BA  ENGLISH,  '64  GRAD— edited  col- 
lace  publications.  Pi  Delta  Epsilon — 
le^i  position  as  editorial  assistant  nr 
ropy  spot.  Box  1756,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS-NEWS-CX)LUMNIST 
Assistant  sports  editor,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  and  editorial  pase  columnist  for 
30.000  circulation  daily  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  immediately  in  California.  Chi¬ 
cago  area,  St.  Louis,  Miami,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Detroit,  Boston  area.  N.Y.C. 
or  Washington,  D.C.  area,  London, 
with  a  large  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
1836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  SBIRVICE  —  Excellent 
contacts,  accredited  all  Washington 
agencies,  immediately  available  for 
general  assignment  and  interpretive 
comment;  conservative.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  governmental  and  Con¬ 
gressional  coverage.  Age  31.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Washington  service,  three  years 
cityside  with  leading  N.Tf.C.  daily. 
Box  1647,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

A  GOOD  WOMAN’S  EDITOR  is  hard 
I  to  find.  Here’s  one  on  large  daily: 

^ks  new  position — more  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Wide  background  editing,  writing, 
layout.  Box  1879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks 
new  California  daily  job:  33,  married. 

I  diligent  worker.  Box  1856,  Bklitor  & 

!  Publisher. 

■  BRITISH  JOURNALIST  seeks  daily 

paper  employment  New  York.  New  Jer- 
I  sey  area  from  early  July.  Has  6  years’ 

I  reporting  and  desk  work  on  London 

I  national  daily.  Box  1907,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR 

Fifteen  years’  all-around  experience 
in  newsroom,  including  sriorts.  Zone 
I  2,  Present  salary  {200.  Bo.x  1897,  Edi- 

I  tor  &  Publisher. 


(CREATIVE  WRITER-M)ITOR  wants  | 
challenging  magazine  job.  I  olTer  skill  J 
in  writing,  editing  and  photography,  ' 
I  ideas  and  a  dedication  to  make  good 
in  the  magazine  field.  Now  a  news-  | 
l>a[>er  desk  editor.  Young,  but  experi-  i 
;  enced :  have  sold  articles  to  national 
publications.  Bo.x  1937,  Editor  &  Pub- 
.  lisher. 

j  EAGER  TO  LEARN  copy  reading,  six 
years’  exi)erience;  metro|>olitan  re- 
I  |K>rter.  wire/tv.  East  tioast  only.  Box 
I  1957,  E/litor  &  Publisher. 

!  J-GRAD,  '65,  University  of  California 
j  at  Berkeley,  seeks  reporter's  |)osition 
in  the  East.  Background  includes  com- 
!  pletion  of  the  47  week  Russian  course 
:  at  the  Army  lainguage  School,  two 
;  years  in  the  Army  Security  Agency 
in  Europe,  a  working  knowlecige  of 
I  German,  and  eight  months  of  travel  in 
•Asia  (Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan,  India, 
i  Thailand,  Malaysia,  South  Viet  Nam, 

I  Hong  Kong,  Japan).  Box  1941,  Editor 
'  &  Publisher. 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  medium  or 
I  small  daily.  P'killy  iiualified  by  experi- 
I  ence,  education  and  character.  Box 
I  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  MHTOR— 20  years  as  re- 
I>orter.  copy  editor,  slotmnn.  news  edi- 
I  tor,  editorial  writer.  Family  man.  41. 

I  Box  1964,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR-WRITER. 

I  experienced.  Married,  36.  Industrial  or 
educational  publications  work.  I'en 
I  years’  Journalism.  Photography.  Box 
I  1959,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  VERSATILE  NEWSMAN,  4()’s-heail- 
I  ing  staff  of  12  seeks  new  opportunity. 

I  Handles  anything;  strong  on  local, 
j  features.  Box  1953,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

WRITING  or  iditorial  position  on  e<lu- 
I  cational,  religious,  i<lea  nr  house  maga- 
'  zine.  Master’s  degree,  experience.  Mini- 
,  mum  salary  {5,600.  Bo.x  1923.  Editor 
'  &  Publisher. 

employment  Agencies 

:  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

]  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNBa/  (Agency) 

;  56  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Operators-Machinists 


j  MACHINIST,  age  .34,  twelve  years’  ex- 
j  l)erience  in  hot  metal  and  cold  type, 

'  l/im^lm  and  Electron  TTS  with  Lino- 
matie  oi>erating  units  experience  in- 
I  eluded.  Must  pay  over-scale;  must  lo- 
I  cate  Arizona  or  Southern  California 
area.  Write:  Richard  B.  Kaptur,  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Hammond  Times,  Hammond. 
Indiana  46320. 

TTS  OPERATOR,  Area  1.  Female. 
E'aat,  accurate — experienced.  Box  1903. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOJOURNAUST  —  Ten  years’ 
newspaper  experience — some  magazine; 
33,  married;  seeks  (XMition  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  a  imblication  desiring  a  capa¬ 
ble  news  and  feature  man.  Box  1896, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR 
Nationally-known  creative  photogra- 
i  pher  has  outgrown  present  position. 
Over  70  awards  in  past  4  years.  Chief 
Photographer  or  Roto  staff.  Young, 

'  family.  Beat  references  —  outstanding 
portfolio.  Expects  top  salary  for  top 
I  work.  Future  important.  Box  1800, 
'  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


'  Public  Relations 


COLLEGE  PUBUC  INFORMATION 
DIRECTOR’S  POSI'nON  WANTED 
by  woman  with  25  years  in  publicity, 
publications  and  public  relations.  Cur¬ 
rently  employed  as  News  Bureau  Direc¬ 
tor  in  small  liberal  arts  college.  Posi¬ 
tion  preferred  in  college  where  promo- 
'  tion  ^  academic  feats  wins  prec^ence. 
Bok  1S67,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  I’M  NOT  A  NEOPHYTE  nor  am  I  un¬ 
employed;  not  desperate,  but  interested 
I  in  promotion.  I  have  prizes,  clippings, 
films,  etc.,  to  show.  I  know  PR  work. 
If  you  can  use  a  "pro”  let  me  know. 
Reply  assured.  Box  1>7S.  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  Negro  press  seeks 
I  PR  iioet  in  Washington,  D.C.  Twelve 
^  years’  experience ;  35,  married.  Box 
19.33,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SBASONB®  REPORTER  with  tv  back¬ 
ground  seeks  public  relations  post  in 
;  Zone  1  or  lower  2.  Box  1960,  Editor 
^  &  Publisher. 

I  Special  Editions 

i  ANNIVERSARY,  PROGRESS  or  what 
have  you  editions.  References  and  sam¬ 
ples  available.  Commission  only.  Call 
collect  (AC  316)  HU  3-8461,  or  write: 
P.O.  Box  111,  Dodge  City,  Kans. 


EXPERIENCED  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  ! 

— With  emphasis  on  composing,  news  ,  spectat  services 

and  personnel.  Documented  perform- 

ance.  Strong  on  problem  analysis,  sys-  1  WANT  A  TV  EDITOR?  Try  us.  We 


terns,  methods  and  communications. 


save  you  money,  send  you  first- 


Abreast  new  processes.  Age  41 ;  family;  .  rate  material.  Services  inclu<le  TV 
college.  Currently  with  Area  4  Metro,  crossword  puzzles,  cartoons,  features. 
Seeking  heavy  responsibility  in  active,  etc.,  plus  weekly  TV  program  log  for 
progressive  atmosphere.  Strictest  con-  your  area.  Rates  and  samples  upon  re- 
fidence.  Box  1859,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  >  (iuest.  Box  1926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


Address 


AMU.‘!EMBNT.'^,  Book  or  Travel  Edi- 
tor-  mawrazine  or  PR  work.  Ten  years’ 
newg,  (leak  experience;  now  wire  e<li- 
tor  for  metro  daily.  Age  28.  Bo-\  1946. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARMY  SIGNAL  CORPS  GAI'TAIN. 
English-Journalism  graduate,  winner 
of  National  Writing  Contest,  seeks 
writing  opportunity  with  newsi>aper  or 
advertising  agency.  Varie<l  adminis¬ 
trative  and  international  staff  exi>eri- 
ence,  lH»th  civilian  and  military.  29 
years  old.  Available  in  July.  Zones 
1.  8,  or  9  preferrwl.  Bo.x  19-18,  l^ditor 
&  Publisher. 

COLLEfJE  EDITOR.  J-GRAD.  eager 
for  hard  work.  F'lexible:  layout,  hu- 
nior,  news.  Will  go  any  area  for  first 
newspaiier,  magazine  job.  Box  1961, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance  j 

I  EXPERIENCED  WRITER  PHOTOOB.4 PHER  j 
I  desires  article  and/or  photo  assign-  i 
1  ments  in  Boston  area  for  magazines, 
industrial  publications,  house  organs, 

I  brochures.  Contact:  H.  Smith.  Up- 
,  periver  Rd.,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  01938. 

NEED  A  FREE  LANCER? 

'  We  have  professionals  in  ad  copy,  art. 
articles,  books,  copy  editing,  graphic 
arts,  layout,  photography,  pix  story. 

.  research,  promotion,  speeches,  foreign. 
“Ail  fhases  of  communications" 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

1  56  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

j  SUBJECT— TRAVEL:  Young  anil  able 
I  writer  touring  Euroi>e,  N.  Africa. 

I  Mid-Bast  alone  on  economy  basis  can 
provide  travel  news  or  features.  Wire 
service  exi>erience.  {./eaving  August. 

!  Box  1943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Operators-Machinists 

TTS  OPERATOR;  fast  and  accurate, 
straight  or  tabular,  Male,  36,  married. 
Union.  All-around  composing  room  ex¬ 
perience.  Zone  9.  Box  1833,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

:  TTS  OPERATOR,  California  area. 
Heavy  experience — fast  and  accurate. 
Box  1706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAK&UP  OPERATOR,  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience  ;  can  do  Ludlow,  Age  25.  Area 
6.  James  T.  Herring,  213  21st.,  Me- 
Comb,  Mississippi  39648. 
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Editors  Give  Views 
Of  Alabama  Tour 


Jud^ni?  from  the  wire  serv¬ 
ice  reports,  judjarinpr  from  what 
lias  been  written  and  said  by 
those  on  the  tour,  the  visit  of  49 
newspaper  editors  and  writers 
to  Alabama  was  a  useful  exer¬ 
cise  in  public  relations  for  Ala¬ 
bama,  an  informative  operation 
for  newspapermen  to  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in,  and  all  in  all,  a  ^od 
safety-valve  from  which  to  re¬ 
lease  some  of  the  steam  gener¬ 
ated  by  racial  strife. 

Indications  are  that  few  of 
the  visiting  editors  came  away 
from  their  guided  tour  with  the 
impression  that  the  news  from 
Alabama  had  been  distorted — 
the  oft  repeated  charge  of  their 
host.  Governor  George  Wallace. 
There  was  only  one  minor  clash 
lietween  the  Governor  and  news¬ 
men;  some  of  the  journalists 
seemed  pleased  they  accepted  the 
invitation ;  their  comments, 
guarded  but  balanced,  reflected 
an  understanding  of  the  many 
factors  a  reporter  covering 
racial  unrest  must  weigh,  yet 
showing  a  new  awareness  of 
both  political  pressures  and  the 
state’s  growth  potential. 

Where  They  Went 

The  tour  finished  la.st  week, 
the  latter  two  days  being  turned 
over  by  the  organizers  to  the 
editors  to  select  places  of  their 
own  choice  to  visit.  A  total  of 
14  editors  picked  Montgomery, 
six  went  to  Selma,  five  to  Bir¬ 
mingham,  five  to  Tuskegee,  two 
to  Anniston,  one  each  to  Phenix 
City  and  Troy.  The  13  uncom¬ 
mitted  planned  to  take  a  look  at 
Alabama  racial  relations  on 
their  own,  without  benefit  of  the 
free  transportation  provided  by 
the  state. 

*An  Emphatic  Yes' 

Prior  to  breaking  away  from 
the  main  party  to  conduct  their 
own  individual  investigations, 
the  following  views  were  given 
for  news  agency  circulation. 
Malcolm  Epley,  executive  editor 
of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram,  said: 
•‘To  the  frequently  asked  ques¬ 
tion  ‘Was  this  trip  worthwhile?’ 
My  own  answer,  as  a  guest  of 
(jk)v.  George  Wallace  on  a  tour 
of  the  state,  is  an  emphatic 
‘Yes’. 

“No  perceptive  journalist  could 
help  but  benefit  from  first-hand 
exposure  to  the  political  leaders, 
the  people,  the  physical  setup 
and  the  resources  of  an  area 
that  has  become,  in  eflfect,  the 
national  proving  gnx)unds  in  the 
civil  rights  struggle.  It  has 


surely  been  enlightening  to  talk 
to  hundreds  of  Alabama  people, 
to  observe  the  state’s  controver¬ 
sial  governor  in  the  flesh  and  in 
action,  to  look  at  the  natural 
resources  that  should  bear  sig¬ 
nificantly  on  the  solution  of  the 
painful  issue  that  brought  us 
here. 

“It  must  be  helpful  in  future 
editorial  evaluations  to  have  a 
clearer  understanding  of  what 
is  being  done  here  in  such  fields 
as  education,  extension  or  re- 
pre.ssion  of  voting  privileges, 
and  employment  opportunities 
as  they  affect  the  large  negro 
population. 

“While  I  do  not  agree  with 
contentions  that  there  has  been 
intentional  distoi’tion  in  the  hai'd 
news  cov'erage  of  events  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
even  in  four  days  the  newspaper 
people  can  learn  enough  to  help 
correct  whatev'er  inaccuracies 
there  may  be  among  the  reading 
constituencies  as  to  the  image 
of  Alabama.” 

Other  comments  from  Mr. 
Epley  included:  the  tour  was 
organized  to  near  perfection ;  he 
did  not  like  the  fact  that  no  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  for  formal 
meetings  with  a  responsible  civil 
rights  leader;  nothing  was  done 
to  giv'e  the  visitors  opportunities 
of  talking  with  Atty.  Gen.  Rich¬ 
mond  Flowers,  “a  constitutional 
officer  who  disagrees  with  the 
philosophy  of  Gov.  Wallace  in 
matters  relev'ant  to  our  visit”; 
if  the  Governor’s  staff  preferred 
not  to  put  such  contacts  on  the 
agenda,  it  would  have  been  in 
order  to  have  “briefed  us  on 
ways  in  which  they  could  have 
been  separately  accomplished”; 
there  was  “a  little  grumbling 
among  editors  about  ‘chamber 
of  commerce’  type  visits  to  a 
number  of  communities”;  and 
finally,  “I  found  Alabama  people 
notably  anxious  to  be  well  re¬ 
garded  .  .  .” 

‘State  in  Shock' 

From  Philip  R.  Scheier,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Medford 
(Mass.)  Daily  Mercury  and  the 
Malden  Evening  News,  came  this 
assessment:  “Alabama,  which 
proudly  describes  itself  as  ‘The 
Heart  of  Dixie,’  is  a  state  in 
shock  which  is  going  through 
the  agonies  of  self-appraisal  and 
it  tries  to  cope  with  rising  de¬ 
mands — and  court  orders — for 
greater  Negro  equality,  while 
yet  maintaining  the  traditional 
‘Southern  way  of  life.’ 

“Citizens  are  torn  between 
what  they  feel  is  national  con¬ 


demnation  of  racial  rioting  and 
charges  of  repression  of 
Negroes,  and  the  need  to  ‘do 
something’  to  offset  this  image, 
and  the  economic  threat  it  poses. 

“A  four-day  tour  of  the  state 
at  the  invitation  of  Gov.  Wallace 
indicates  a  growing  gap  between 
the  governor  and  many  white 
community  leaders  on  civil 
rights.  They  say  action  is  needed 
now  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land, 
although  most  are  unhappy 
about  it. 

“And  based  on  this  tour,  this 
writer  feels  that  the  news 
coming  out  of  Alabama  during 
the  civil  rights  upheaval,  has 
been  accurate  in  its  portrait  of 
the  state.” 

Mr.  Scheier  also  noted  that 
Gov.  Wallace  was  “politically 
ambitious,”  and  that  there  were 
many  “formidable  hurdles  for 
Negroes  .  .  .” 

A  Mailer  «»f  Pride 

Thomas  R.  Waring,  editor  of 
the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier,  “speaking  as  a  neighbor 
already  somewhat  familiar  with 
.41abama,”  made  those  points: 
“From  the  Cumberland  Plateau 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  hospitable 
Alabamians  have  shown  their 
state  with  pride  to  visiting  jour¬ 
nalists  from  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

“If  displaying  the  best  things 
al)out  Alabama  reminds  the 
press  of  a  chamber  of  commerce 
folder  acted  out  by  human  beings 
and  the  structures  they  have 
built,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  wel¬ 
come  relief  from  doleful  recitals 
of  racial  tensions  and  threats  of 
violence.  Scribes  so  jaded  they 
can’t  find  news  except  in  conflict 
were  not  totally  disappointed. 
Token  demonstrations  staged  for 
their  attention  were  reminders 
that  problems  remain  to  be 
solved. 

“Conversations  with  leading 
citizens  of  representative  towns 
and  cities  have  sketched  ways 
of  meeting,  if  not  completely 
solving,  the  causes  of  friction 
and  discontent.  This  is  the  side 
of  Alabama  that  the  hosts  have 
tried  to  present  in  answer  to 
critics. 

“In  a  sense,  this  tour  is  a 
counter-demonstration  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  revolutionary  activity 
that  has  upset  some  communities 
of  Alabama  and  brought  death, 
injury  and  bitterness  to  people 
of  both  races.  Even  those  in 
Alabama  who  oppose  the  politi¬ 
cal  positions  of  Gov.  Wallace 
have  praised  his  invitation  to 
the  outside  press  to  come  and 
see.” 

‘Obvious  Polilical  Slunt' 

“While  visitors  were  royally 
treated  and  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  absorb  some  informa¬ 
tion  of  value  in  interpreting 


Alabama,  the  Governor’s  per¬ 
formance  was  clearly  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  provide  serious  an¬ 
swers  to  the  questions  ox  seri¬ 
ous  obser\’ers.  Instead,  he  used 
scheduled  press  conferences  to 
clown  before  audiences  liberally 
sprinkled  with  uncritical  claques 
and  to  appeal  to  the  prejudices 
and  the  interests  of  his  varied 
constituency.” 

This  was  the  comment  of  John 
Lofton,  associate  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazette,  who 
continued  by  saying:  “For  the 
benefit  of  the  irrational  .segrega¬ 
tionist  vote,  he  (Gov.  Wallace) 
publicly  panned  the  visiting 
press  for  distorting  the  news 
from  Alabama  but  he  failed  to 
offer  any  supporting  evidence 
other  than  trivial  errors  of  the 
kind  that  occur  in  any  fast¬ 
breaking  new's-story.  .  .  .” 

A  contrasting  view  came  from 
Caid  Clement,  publisher  of  the 
Dunsmuir  (Calif.)  News,  who 
left  Alabama  as  a  child  and  was 
returning  for  the  first  time,  who 
said:  “Before  I  came  I  thought 
perhaps  we  vvould  Ixe  brain¬ 
washed.  But  now'  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  Wallace  is  sincere 
and  the  people  are  genuine  and 
gracious. 

“While  obviously  a  number  of 
the  newsmen  had  come  to  Ala¬ 
bama  with  pre-conceived  no¬ 
tions  which  they  had  no  inten¬ 
tions  of  abandoning,  it  was  ap- 
))arent  at  the  end  of  the  tour 
that  even  they  had  been  en¬ 
lightened.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  newsmen  from  throu^- 
out  the  U.  S.  could  visit  not  just 
Alabama,  but  all  of  the  South.” 

Geoi-ge  W.  Shannon,  editor  of 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal, 
thought  it  “a  pity  that  more 
of  the  nation’s  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  did  not  visit  Alabama  last 
week  than  the  small  number 
who  accepted  Gov.  Wallace’s 
hospitality  .  .  .  those  who  did 
make  the  trip  were  well  re- 
w'arded.  Not  only  did  they  get  a 
first-hand  look  at  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  progressive  states, 
but  they  also  experienced  the 
luxury  and  genuine  warmth  of 
true  southern  hospitality.  .  . 


To  Our  Subscribers 
in  the  U.S. 

So  we  may  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  please  send  us  the  ZIP 
number  for  your  address.  We 
suggest  you  cut  your  name  and 
address  from  the  wrapper  just 
received,  mark  down  the  ZIP 
code  and  mail  it  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  10022.  Thank  you. 
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“Daddy,  is  Mr.  Atom 
running  your 
I  eiectric  shaver?” 


Susie  may  have  read  about  “Mr. 
Atom”  in  school— how  he  has  made 
his  way  out  of  the  laboratory  and 
is  now  serving  people  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

For  example,  the  atom  is  among 
the  newest  of  the  fuels  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  electricity.  And  127  business- 
managed,  investor-owned  electric 
light  and  power  companies  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  26  projects  designed  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  nuclear  electric 

I'r'mted  in 


power  to  more  and  more  people. 
These  companies  are  putting  about 
a  billion  dollars  into  this  program. 

But  as  vast  as  this  program  is, 
it  is  only  one  part  of  a  continuing 
research  and  development  drive  by 
the  investor-owned  electric  compa¬ 
nies  covering  practically  every  phase 
of  the  production,  transmission  and 
use  of  electric  f>ower. 

All  in  all,  the  more  than  300 
investor-owned  electric  light  and 


power  companies  have  under  way, 
or  recently  completed,  more  than 
1800  such  projects.  And  these  are 
aimed,  of  course,  at  keeping  you 
and  all  America  supplied,  now  and 
in  the  future,  with  plentiful,  low- 
priced  electric  service. 

You've  get  good  things  going  for  you  with  service  by 

Investor.Owned  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies* 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Michael  Kerpan,  Jr.,  12,  representing  The  Tulsa  Tribune,  was  champion  of  the  1965  National  Spelling 
Bee.  He  is  joined  by  James  H.  Wagner,  center,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  director  of  the  National 
Spelling  Bee,  and  Judy  Marie  Guarr,  12,  sponsored  by  The  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  who  finished  second. 


“What  makes  a  champion?” 

That  question  was  asked  a  veteran  educator  who  for  many 
years  was  a  judge  at  the  National  Spelling  Bee.  She  replied 
in  part: 

“Don’t  we  wish  we  knew!  I’m  certain  it  isn’t  a  simple  for¬ 
mula.  Brains,  of  course.  A  family  which  provides  the  child 
a  wholesome,  interesting  life  and  a  sense  of  worth  and  self- 
discipline;  a  school  (or  perhaps  just  one  super-teacher) 
where  sound  education  and  inspiration  combine  to  recognize 
varied  talents  and  provide  for  their  development;  a  news¬ 
paper  which  inspires  interest  and  salutes  academic  achieve¬ 


ment.  A  combination  of  these,  I  believe,  launches  a  champion." 

Seventy  spellers  competed  in  last  week’s  National  Spellinf 
Bee  in  Washington.  The  happy  youngster  pictured  above  be¬ 
came  the  latest  in  a  long  line — going  back  to  1925 — of  dis¬ 
tinguished  champions. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  53  other  daily  and 
Sunday  papers  that  sponsor  the  National  Spelling  Bee  have 
a  special  interest  in  the  children  who  participate  annually— 
the  champion  as  well  as  the  millions  of  others.  We  take  pride 
in  bringing  the  Spelling  Bee  to  them — in  making  it  possible 
for  each  to  have  his  chance. 


New  King  of  Spellers 
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